REPORT 


OF THE 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Washington, D. C., Xovember 1 , 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Indian Bureau for the year 1879. 

During' the year there has been a steady and manifest progress in 
civilization which has had no parallel in any previous year in the his¬ 
tory of Indian civilization under this government. The spirit of progress 
cannot be said to have pervaded all tribes alike, or with equal force; 
but, as a whole, the Indians of the country have taken a long stride in 
the right direction toward complete civilization and eventual self-sup¬ 
port. The most decided advance in civilization has been made by the 
Ogalala and Brule Sioux, and their progress during the last year and a 
half has been simply marvelous. They have manifested an excellent 
disposition and shown commendable zeal in carrying out the plans of 
the government for their benefit. 

It is no longer a question whether Indians will work. They are stead¬ 
ily asking for opportunities to do so, and the Indians who to-day are 
willing and anxious to engage in civilized labor are largely in the major¬ 
ity. There is an almost universal call for lands in severalty, and it is 
remarkable that this request should come from nearly every tribe except 
the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. There is also a growing 
desire among Indians to live in houses, and more houses have been 
built, and are now in course of erection, than have been put up during 
any previous year. The demand for agricultural implements and appli¬ 
ances, and for wagons and harness for farming and freighting purposes 
is constantly increasing, and an unusual readiness to wear citizens’ 
clothing is also manifest. 

The loss of the buffalo, which is looked upon by Indians as disastrous, 
has really been to them a blessing in disguise. They now see clearly 
that they must get their living out of the soil by their own labor, and a 
few years’ perseverance in the beneficial policy now pursued will render 
three-fourths of our Indians self-supporting. Already very many tribes 
have a surplus of products for sale. 

The only exception to the general improvement for the year is shown 
in the bad conduct of the White River Utes and the marauders in New 
Mexico, which will be referred to hereafter. 

The following table shows the substantial results of Indian labor dur¬ 
ing the year, as well as the increase over the amount given in last year’s 
report. But for the severe drought which lias prevailed in the Indian 
Territory and among the Xavajos during the past season the increase 
in crops would have been much larger, especially in the corn crop, which 
is considerably below that of last year. 
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Indians exclusive office civilized tribes. 


1870. 1878. 


Number of acres broken by Indians.I 24,270; 22,319 

Number of acres broken by government. ; 2, 861 2,072 

Number of acres cull ivated by Indians . 157,056 128,018 

Number of bushels wheat raised by Indians.. 328,637 266,100 

Number of bushels corn raised by Indians. 643,286 971,303 

Number of bushels oats and barley raised by Indians. 189,054 172,967 

Number of bushels vegetables raised by Indians. 390, 698 . 315,585 

Number tons hay cut by Indians.. 48, 333 36, 942 

Number of Indian apprentices. 185 104 

Five civilized tribes. 

Number of acres cultivated. 1 273,000 245,000 

Number of bushels wheat raised.j 565,400 494,400 

Number of bushels corn raised. 2,015, 000 ; 2, 642, 000 

Number of bushels oats and barley raised. 200,000 , 201,000 

Number of bushels vegetables raised. 336,700, 320,000 

Number tons hay cut. 176, 500 j 116, 500 


A PATENT FOR LAND. 

The more intelligent and best disposed Indians are now earnestly 
asking for a title in severalty to their lands as a preliminary to sup¬ 
porting themselves from the products of the soil. The number of per¬ 
sons who can be employed in stock-raising is small, since comparatively 
little labor is required and a few men can herd and take care of a thou¬ 
sand head of cattle; but the cultivation of the soil will give employment 
to the whole Indian race. The only sure way to make Indians tillers of 
the soil, under the best conditions to promote their welfare, is to give 
each head of a family one hundred and sixty acres of land, and to each 
unmarried adult eighty acres, and to issue patents for the same, making 
the allotments inalienable and free from taxation for twenty-five years. 

A bill to carry out this beneficial object was submitted to the extra 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress [H. Ii. 354]. It was carefully pre¬ 
pared by the department to meet all the wants of the situation, and 
was similar to a bill which had been introduced into the Forty-fifth 
Congress and had been favorably reported on by committees in both 
Houses, but which had failed to receive action. The speedy passage of 
such a bill would be a greater boon to Indian civilization than any 
other that could be bestowed. As will be seen throughout this report, 
the willingness of the Indian to work has already been demonstrated. 
Give him the land and the opportunity, and the result is a foregone con¬ 
clusion. But so long as he has no individual title to the land he is asked 
to cultivate, the fear that it will some day be taken from him will oper¬ 
ate as a serious hindrance to his progress. With the Indian as well as 
the white man industry and thrift have their root in ownership of the soil. 
The patenting of lands in severalty creates separate and individual inter¬ 
ests, which are necessary in order to teach an Indian the benefits of labor 
and to induce him to follow civilized pursuits. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to House bill 352, 46th 
Congress, 1st session, which confirms certains entries of lands made by 
Chippewa Indians in Michigan, and also to House bill 355, introduced 
during the same session, amending the deficiency act of March 3,1875. 
This latter bill extends the limitation placed upon the conveyance of 
lands taken by Indians under the homestead law to twenty-five years 
from date of patent instead of five years. It also includes other limita¬ 
tions embraced in House bill 354 referred to above. Under the provis- 
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ions of this act. a large number of Indians in Oregon, Washington Ter¬ 
ritory, and other portions of the Northwest, who are not on reservations, 
could be readily and advantageously settled. 

PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 

In former years when Indians committed serious crimes it was cus¬ 
tomary to inflict punishment therefor by sending them to Saint Augus¬ 
tine, Fla., to be kept in close confinement at Fort Marion. They were thus 
deprived of their liberty until they were believed to be in a fit frame of 
mind to be permitted to go back to their tribes, with a reasonable pros¬ 
pect of. their remaining quiet in the future. Of late years the military, 
who have acted as custodians of these captive Indians, have objected to 
keeping them, on account of the expense of feeding them from the Army 
appropriation, and for the last two years it has been a difficult matter 
to cause Indian criminals to be held in custody beyond a very brief pe¬ 
riod of time, although the Army appropriation bill makes special pro¬ 
vision for the support of Indian prisoners. 

A penal settlement for the confinement and reformation of the more 
turbulent and troublesome individuals among the various Indian tribes 
is a pressing want, and immediate action should betaken for the estab¬ 
lishment of such a settlement. For the worst class of refractory Indians, 
one settlement should be in Florida, which is far enough away from Indian 
reservations to make auy attempt at escape hopeless. Another settle¬ 
ment should be established in the Northwest, at some point where a con¬ 
siderable quantity of arable land can be found, so that Indians who are 
thus restricted in their liberty may be taught to work for their support. 

It is impossible to properly govern a barbarous people like our wilder 
Indians without being able to inflict some punishment for wrong-doing 
that shall be a real punishment to the offender. At the present time 
the military are called upon to suppress insurrections, and to chastise, 
by the penalties and losses of war, those who rebel against the govern¬ 
ment. These are temporary evils to the Indians, attd unless the punish¬ 
ment inflicted is unusually severe the lesson is soon forgotten. More¬ 
over, in such cases chastisement often falls heavily on innocent parties 
instead of the guilty. If the Indian Office had a penal settlement where 
turbulent individuals among the tribes could be placed, they could be 
taken from their homes to the place of punishment without disturbing 
the general peace, and the prompt infliction of a punishment of this kind 
would tend to curb the evil-disposed and prevent them from stirring up 
outbreaks. In fact there is nothing the Indian would dread more than 
to be deprived of his liberty. 

Such a settlement should be guarded by a sufficient force to exercise 
perfect discipline, and such prisoners should be taught trades as well as 
agriculture. A school of correction of this kind would be of inestimable 
val^e to the Indian service, and it would exercise a reformatory influ¬ 
ence that could not be obtained by simple confinement. Useful occu¬ 
pation provided for the captives, with some encouragement to industry, 
would in most cases enable them *to be returned to their homes in an 
advanced condition of civilization. 

SALE OF ARMS TO INDIANS. 

During the last two years the sale of arms and ammunition by In¬ 
dian traders lias been strictly forbidden and no case is known where 
the prohibition lias been violated. Such vigilance has been exercised 
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by the Indian Office in this matter that trader’s licenses have been re¬ 
voked whenever there was the slightest suspicion of the existence of 
this contraband trade. Nevertheless, outside of Indian reservations, 
men are everywhere found driving a thrifty business in selling breech¬ 
loading arms and fixed ammunition to non-civilized Indians, and the 
sales thus made are limited in amount only by the ability of the Indians 
to purchase. 

Previous to the late Ute outbreak the Indians were amply supplied 
with Winchester and Spencer rifles and fixed ammunition obtained 
from traders outside of their reservation. Game was abundant on or 
near their reserve, and for some time the Utes had been making sales of 
peltries to a large amount, and were thus enabled to provide themselves 
with such arms and ammunition as they desired. Their largely increased 
purchases of arms just before the outbreak might have served as a 
notice to these unscrupulous traders that an outbreak was impending 
in which the lives of innocent people would be sacrificed. There is no 
offense against the commonwealth showing greater moral turpitude than 
the crime of those persons who recklessly place in the hands of savages 
all the improved patterns of arms, which they know will be used to de¬ 
stroy the lives of innocent white citizens. 

There is no statute against this crime, and the only semblance of pro¬ 
hibition is contained in the following joint resolution and proclamation, 
viz: 

Executive Maxsiox. 

November 23, 1876. 

A joint resolution adopted by Congress August 5, 1876, declares that— 

Whereas it is ascertained that the hostile Indians of the Northwest are largely equipped with anus 
which require special metallic cartridges, and that such special ammunition is in large part supplied to 
such hostile Indians, directly or indirectly, through traders and others in the Indian country : Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled. That the' President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and requested to take such measures as, in his judgment, may 
oe necessary to prevent such metallic ammunition being conveyed to such hostile Indians, and is further 
authorized to declare the same contraband of war in such district of country as he may designate during 
the continuance of hostilities. 

To carry into effect the above-cited resolution, the sale of fixed ammunition or me¬ 
tallic cartridges by any trader or other person in any district of the Indian country 
occupied by hostile Indians, or over which they roam, is hereby prohibited; and all 
such ammunition or cartridges introduced into said country by traders or other per¬ 
sons, and that are liable in any way or manner, directly or indirectly, to be received 
by such hostile Indians, shall be deemed contraband of war, seized by any military 
officer and confiscated; and the district of country to which this prohibition shall ap¬ 
ply during the continuance of hostilities is hereby designated as that which embraces 
all Indian country, or country occupied by Indians, or subject to their visits, lying 
within the Territories of Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming, and the States of Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

U. S. GRANT. 

Tbe foregoing resolution is, at best, only a specimen of very loose legis¬ 
lation. In lieu thereof a well-considered penal statute should have 
been enacted forbidding such sales not only in the Northwest, but wher¬ 
ever there are non-civilized Indians, whether on or off reservations. 
The danger always is that such trading will be carried on just outside 
reservation limits, where all sorts of contraband sales are effected and 
where Indian agents are powerless. 

Again, the joint resolution prohibits the sale of “metallic ammunition” 
only, and not of arms as well. The right of purchasing arms ad libitum 
is the evil complained of. Without arms, ammunition would be of no use, 
and the latter can be traded in to any extent with little danger of de¬ 
tection, since it can be easily carried concealed about the person. The sale 
of arms, on the other hand, could be readily detected and exposed; and 
it is against such sales that legislation should especially be directed. It 
would almost seem as if the very men engaged in this murderous traffic 
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had framed the above resolution to protect their guild and to enable them 
to ply their trade with impunity. When it is considered how many 
lives have been lost during the time which has elapsed since the pas¬ 
sage of this resolution (which virtually permits this unhallowed trade 
in the implements of death), it is strange that no adequate legislation 
has been had for the protection of human life. A law by Congress pro¬ 
hibiting under severe penalty the sale of both fire-arms and fixed ammu¬ 
nition to non-civilized Indians, is the only common-sense and practicable 
method of putting an end to this dangerous traffic. 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The work of promoting Indian education is the most agreeable part 
of the labor performed by the Indian Bureau. Indian children are as 
bright and teachable as average white children of the same ages ; and 
while the progress in the work of civilizing adult Indians who have had 
no educational advantages is a slow process at best, the progress of the 
youths trained in our schools is of the most hopeful character. During 
the current year the capacity of our school edifices has been largely in¬ 
creased, and some additional schools have been opened. The following 
tables will show the increase of school facilities during the year : 


1879. 1878. 

Number of children, exclusive of the five civilized tribes, who can be 

accommodated in boarding-schools. 3,461 2,589 

Number of children who can be accommodated in day schools. 5, 970 5,082 

Number of boarding-schools. 52 49 

Number of day schools. 107 119 

Number of children attending school one or more months during the 

year, male, 3,965, female, 3,228 ... 7,193 6,229 

Number of children among the five civilized tribes attending school 
during the year. 6,250 5,993 


In the last report of the Indian Office an account was given of the plan 
of Indian education initiated at Hampton, Va. The progress of the chil¬ 
dren sent to Hampton last year has been very satisfactory. They have 
learned as readily as could have been expected, and the success attend¬ 
ing the experiment has led to the establishment of a training school of 
the same kind at Carlisle Barracks. Carlisle, Pa., under the immediate 
charge of Lieut. B. II. Pratt, U. S. A. He has now in full operation a 
school consisting of 158 Indian children of both sexes, three-fourths of 
whom are boys. These children have been taken in large numbers 
from the Sioux at Rosebud. Pine Ridge and other agencies on the Missouri 
River, and from all the tribes in the Indian Territory except the civil¬ 
ized Indians. 

Carlisle is pleasantly situated in the Cumberland Valley. The soil is 
fertile and the climate healthy, and not at all subject to malaria. In 
the grounds surrounding the barracks a large amount of gardening 
can be done advantageously. The buildings are comparatively new 
brick buildings, in a good state of preservation, and furnish pleasant 
and commodious quarters for those already there, with a capacity to pro¬ 
vide accommodations for at least four hundred more children. It is hoped 
that Congress will make further provision by which the number of 
pupils at this school may be largely increased. 

These children have been very carefully selected, having undergone 
the same sort of examination by a surgeon to which apprentices for the 
Navy are subjected, and only healthy ones have been accepted. The 
pupils will not only be taught the ordinary branches of an English educa¬ 
tion, but will also be instructed in all the useful arts essential in pro¬ 
viding for the every-day wants of man. The civilizing influence of these 
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schools established at the East is very much greater than that of like 
schools in the Indian country. All the children are expected to write 
weekly to their homes, and the interest of the parents in the progress 
and welfare of the children under the care of the government is at least 
equal to the interest that white people take in their children. 

In addition to the scholars at the Carlisle training school, the num¬ 
ber during the coming year at Hampton will be increased to about sixty - 
five. Benevolent persons all over the country are taking a deep interest 
in both of these schools, and are contributing money to promote the im¬ 
provement of the pupils, by furnishing articles that cannot be supplied 
and paid for under government regulations. 

From the statements herein made it will be seen that the work 
of education among Indians has been largely increased, and the 
facilities now enjoyed will tend very materially to promote the work of 
Indian civilization. The interest of the Indian chiefs and ruling men 
in these educational movements is very great. They have already ex¬ 
pressed a desire to send school committees from their tribes to see and 
report upon the progress and treatment of their children in the govern¬ 
ment schools, and permission to come east for that purpose will be 
granted to a limited number. The older Indians, and those experienced 
iu the affairs of the tribes, feel keenly the want of education, and as a 
rule have favored all endeavors to educate their children, and it is a rare 
thing to find an Indian so benighted as not to desire to have his children 
taught to read and write in the English language. 

Arrangements are now in progress for opening a school similar to the 
Carlisle school at Forest Grove, Oregon, for the education of Indian 
children on the Pacific coast. 

INDIAN FREIGHTING. 

In the month of July, 1877, it was proposed to the Sioux chiefs 
Spotted Tail and lied Cloud, in a council held with them at their old 
agencies in Dakota, that they should begin the work of their own civil¬ 
ization by hauling their annuity goods and supplies from the Missouri 
liiver to the new locations to which they were about to remove, distant 
respectively 00 and 183 miles westward from the river. The Indians 
promised that, whenever the government should furnish them with the 
means of transportation, they would willingly embark in the enterprise. 
Owing to the impending removal of the Indians'and the lateness of the 
season, it was decided, after due deliberation, to defer putting the plan 
into execution until after the removal should have been accomplished 
and sufficient supplies should have been transported to the new loca¬ 
tions to carry the Indians through the first winter. The department 
did not wish to incur the risk of making a trial of what was looked 
upon as an experiment, when any failure might deprive the Indians of 
sufficient food and shelter to enable them to withstand the rigors of a 
Dakota winter. 

As related in my last report, a serious combination was made by con¬ 
tractors to take advantage of what was supposed to be the necessities 
of the government in the hope of thereby extorting exorbitant rates for 
the carrying of supplies from the Missouri to the two agencies. After 
advertising twice successively forbids for transportation without obtain¬ 
ing reasonable proposals, it was determined to purchase four hundred and 
twelve wagons and six hundred sets of double harness, and to hire the 
Indians with their four-pony teams to remove nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
of freight an average distance of nearly 150 miles. Even the boldest 
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and most progressive agents pronounced the undertaking a novel and 
doubtful experiment and others declared it to be impossible, expressing 
the opinion that Indian ponies were too weak and unreliable to be 
depended upon for business of such serious importance. To add to the 
difficulties of the situation malicious white men burned the grass be¬ 
tween the agency and the Missouri River for a space 40 by 00 miles in 
extent. 

Under difficulties like these the task of teaching wild Indians to haul 
supplies with their unbroken ponies began October 11, 1878, and before 
January 1, 1879, their ability to perform the work had been successfully 
demonstrated, and 13,000 Indians were comfortably fed and clothed 
on supplies and annuity goods hauled by themselves without loss or 
waste. 

In past years, when wagon transportion was performed by white con 
tractors, the loss and waste were very considerable. Employes and 
teamsters lived on the flour, sugar, bacon, and coffee transported by them. 
The Indians, however, invariably carry their freight through intact. 
They have become expert drivers of four-pony teams, and now manage 
them with the skill of an experienced stage-driver. 

The result of the experiment with the Sioux Indians has led to the 
purchase of enough transportation material to enable all our Indians, 
except the tribes in Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, to haul their 
own supplies. One thousand three hundred and sixty-nine wagons and 
two thousand five hundred sets of double harness are now employed 
in the service with excellent results in all cases. 

The influence of this industry upon the tribes in which it has been in¬ 
troduced has been marvelous. In the past all drudgery and much of 
the real work devolved upon the Indiau women, while they laughed at 
and ridiculed any man who was disposed to labor. Now, however, the 
women are glad to have the men do the hauling, and even other work, 
and go so far as to ride in the wagons with their husbands on the jour¬ 
neys between the agencies and the base of supplies. The prosecution 
of this industry compels the men to wear citizens’ clothing, and in that 
particular rapid advance in civilization has been made. Another ad¬ 
vantage, and perhaps the greatest one, is the opportunity thus afforded 
Indians to earn money honestly, and by constant application, in consid¬ 
erable amounts. Hauling is far more profitable than hunting ever was, 
even when game was abundant. Then the traders, in the purchase of pel¬ 
tries, for which they made payment in tokens, took the lion’s share of 
all the Indians could earn; now their wages are paid in cash, and the 
Indians are rapidly learning to-make a good use of their money. What 
is not expended for necessaries and comforts is given to the women to 
keep for future wants. 

It is now the settled policy of the government to give all wagon trans¬ 
portation to Indians, and to make them useful in every capacity in which 
Indian labor can be employed. 

STOCK CATTLE. 

For several years past the experiment of furnishing Indians with cat¬ 
tle for stock-raising has been made from time to time, and it has been 
found that the Indians have almost invariably herded their cattle well, 
and have raised young stock in considerable numbers. During the cur¬ 
rent year, as the following figures will show, very much more has been 
done in the distribution of stock among the Indians than at any time 
heretofore. The government has contracted for 11,311 head of stock 
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cattle, which have been delivered in part; the remainder of the deliv¬ 
eries will be made as soon as spring is fairly opened. These cattle are 
distributed as follows: 1,100 to the San Carlos Agency, 100 to Siletz, 
1,522 to Pine Ridge, 1,622 to Rosebud, 900 to Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
600 to Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita; 817 to Osage, 400 to Pawnee, 
850 to the Shoshone and Bannack; 100 each to the Sac and Fox, and 
Kaw Agencies; 200 each to the Western Shoshone, Flathead, and Fort 
Hall Agencies; 300 each to Crow Creek, and Ponca; and 500 each to 
Yankton, Standing Rock, Lower Brule, and Blackfeet Agencies. These 
cattle have been and will be distributed only to such Indians as, in the 
opinion of the respective agents, will take the best care of them. Prop¬ 
erly cared for, the increase of this stock, in four years, will, with the 
original herd, amount to nearly 50,000 head, from which it will be seen 
that the success of the Indians in stock-raising and their ability to profit 
by it can be demonstrated in a very brief time. These advantages, 
taken in connection with the issue of agricultural implements and wagons 
in number to correspond with the issue of cattle, will require but one 
more act on the part of the government to complete the conditions neces¬ 
sary for Indian self-support. The only thing needful is to provide them 
with an absolute title to lands in severalty, covered by a patent from 
the government, with protection against taxation and alienation. 

GRANARIES AND ROOT HOUSES. 

Indians in their natural state are exceedingly improvident, and while 
for one year, if left to themselves, they might procure seed and raise a 
large crop, the probability is that before the next planting season their 
supply of seed would be entirely exhausted. It is necessary, therefore, 
to exercise some forethought in their behalf, and during the current year 
the office has directed agents to construct granaries and root houses, 
and to call upon each Indian who has been engaged in farming to 
deliver at the agency a sufficient amount of seed for the next crop. In 
return, the agent gives a receipt for its safe-keeping. This of course 
renders it necessary for the agent to have a place of storage where the 
seeds or roots will be safe from destruction or frost. 

It is not unusual for Indian traders to give Indians credit to an amount 
not only sufficient to absorb their whole year’s crop, but also to demand, 
in payment for debt, even the amount left over for seed. For this rea¬ 
son traders have been enjoined not to give Indians credit, but to let them 
pay in cash and products as far as they may go. 

These granaries and root houses, which are necessary to make sure 
that the Indians do not part with their seed to satisfy passing wants, 
have been completed or are in course of construction for the following' 
agencies: Cheyenne River, Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Yankton, Fort 
Berthold, Sisseton, Blackfeet, Crow, Flathead, Shoshone, Yakama, 
Tulalip, Xeah Bay, S’Kokomish, Siletz, Umatilla, Round Valley, Chey¬ 
enne and Arapaho, Pawnee, Osage, Sac and Fox, Santee, Omaha, Win¬ 
nebago, Great JSTeinaha, and White Earth. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

It is about two years since the general establishment of an Indian police 
force, which has proved to be exceedingly beneficial to the service. The 
policemen have shown the utmost fidelity to the government, and, when 
necessary, have arrested even friends and relatives with absolute impar¬ 
tiality. At the Pine Ridge Agency, on the 8tli of September last, a 
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runner was dispatched from the camp of Young-Man-Afraid-of-his-Horses 
to notify the agent of the escape during the night of eleven Cheyennes* 
who had taken with them twenty-two head of horses and ponies belong¬ 
ing to the Sioux. Police Captain Sword, with nine of his men, was sent 
in pursuit, and the next day overtook the Cheyennes—who had twelve 
hours the start of the police—on Osage Creek west of the Black Hills, 
about 125 miles distant from the agency. Sword and his party imme¬ 
diately surrounded the fugitives and demanded their surrender. Spotted 
Wolf, the leader of the runaways, refused, and threw off his blanket, 
which among Indians signifies a challenge to mortal combat. The 
police immediately opened fire on the party, killing Spotted Wolf. 
The remainder then surrendered, and after a two-days march were 
brought back to the agency. Many other equally noteworthy instances 
of fidelity have occurred, and as a whole, where agents have entered 
into the spirit of the system, the results have been of the best possible 
character. 

There is but one drawback, which should be removed by Congress. 
The pay of policemen which is fixed by law at $5 per month should be 
increased to $15. The men enlisted in the police service are usually 
heads of families, and $5 per month is the merest pittance. Indians 
engaged in other avocations at the various agencies are paid $15, and 
teamsters, with their ponies, often earn $30 per month. Especially at 
larger agencies, where there is considerable police work to be done, the 
payment of the police should be increased as above proposed. At 
present considerable dissatisfaction is felt among the Indians on account 
of the scanty pay, and agents report great difficulty in keeping a full 
quota of suitable men. This should not be the case, as our police system 
is necessary for the maintenance of order and good government at the 
several agencies, and is of the highest importance in teaching Indians 
habits of civilized life and eventual self-government. 

MARRIAGES. 

In my last annual report I recommended the enactment of a law to 
prevent polygamy, which prevails in almost every Indian tribe, and to 
provide for legal marriages among Indians. 1 can do no better than to 
repeat that recommendation here: 

An act of Congress should provide wholesome and proper marriage laws for Indian 
tribes. The agent should be required to marry all the Indians cohabiting together 
upon the various reservations, giving them a certificate of such marriage; and after 
the beginning of the next year no Indian should be permitted to marry more than one 
wife. White men cohabiting with Indian women should be compelled either to 
marry them or to quit the reservation. 

THE PONCAS. 

As stated in my last annual report the Poncas were finally settled on 
both sides of the Salt Fork near its junction with the Arkansas Kiver. 
The location is healthy and the soil fertile. There is everything in the 
surroundings of the agency to please the eye, and it is universally re¬ 
garded as the best location for an Indian agency to be found anywhere 
in the country. 

The Poncas are now doing well. Many houses have already been built, 
and by the 1st of January next the agent expects to have the whole 
tribe comfortably supplied with houses. They have been furnished with 
wagons and harness for freighting and farm purposes, and have hauled 
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their own supplies from Wichita, Kansas. They have been supplied 
with horses and cattle for stock-raising, and also with agricultural imple¬ 
ments sufficient for all the members of their tribe. A steam sawmill and 
a shingle-machine have been placed at the agency, and have been run¬ 
ning continuously since March last. A school-house has been built and 
a school has been in operation for a considerable portion of the year. 
In brief, every thing possible has been done to promote their comfort 
and civilization. 

As reported heretofore, these Indians suffered greatly in health by 
their removal to the Indian Territory, but they have now become accli¬ 
mated and the health of the tribe has greatly improved. 

By the treaty of March 12, 1858 (12 Stat., 907), the Ponca tribe oi 
Indians ceded to the United States all the lands then owned or claimed 
by them except a tract in what is now the Territory of Dakota, which 
was reserved in said treaty as their future home. In consideration of 
such session the United States stipulated, among other things, “To 
protect the Poncas in the possession of the tract of land reserved for 
their future homes and their persons and property therein during good 
behavior on their part.” By the treaty of March 10, 1865 (14 Stat., 
675), certain cessions and exchanges were made by which the area of 
the Ponca reservation was reduced to 96,000 acres, to which diminished 
reservation the pledge of protection in the former treaty remained fully 
applicable, and was never forfeited on the part of said Indians. 

The following bill was presented by the department to Congress on 
the 3d of February 1879 : 


A BILL For the relief of the Ponca tribe of Indians in the Indian Territory. 

Whereas, by the treaty of March 12, 1858, the Ponca Indians ceded to the United 
States all the land then owned or claimed by them, except a tract in the Territory of 
Dakota, bounded as follows, viz: “Beginning at a point on the Niobrara River and 
running due north so as to intersect the Ponca River 25 miles from its month; thence, 

from said point of intersection up and along the Ponca River twenty-miles; thence 

due south to the Niobrara River, aud thence down and along said river to the place of 
beginning: and in possession of which the United States agreed to protect said tribe; 
and, 

Whereas, by the treaty of March 10, 1865, certain changes were made in the bound¬ 
aries of the Ponca Reservation, as defined in the treaty of March 12, 1858, whereby 
their reservation was reduced to 96,000 acres of land; and, 

Whereas, by the second article of the treaty of April 29,1868, with the Sioux nation 
of Indians, the lands owned and then occupied by the said Poncas, under the provisions 
hereinbefore set forth, anti on which they had valuable improvements in houses and 
cultivated lands, were without their consent ceded and conveyed by the United States 
to said nation of Indians; and, 

Whereas provision was made in the act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, for the removal of the Ponca Indians to the Indian Territory, which said removal 
has since been effected; and 

Whereas said Ponca Indians at the time of their removal were obliged to leave all 
of their improvements and other valuable property, consisting of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc., on their said reservation in Dakota, and for which they have received no 
compensation; and, 

Whereas said Ponca Indians are now located temporarily on certain lands, which 
they desire to retain, within the territory west of the 96- ceded by the Cherokee Na¬ 
tion to the United States by the treaty of July 19, 1866, for the purpose of settling 
other Indians thereon, hut which lands they have no money to purchase as provided in 
said treaty: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to permanently locate the said Ponca Indians on the tract of land 
now occupied by them, embracing in the aggregate 101,894 acres, and to purchase the 
same for their use from the Cherokee Nation; said purchase to be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Cherokee treaty of July 19, 1876. 
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Sec. 2. That the sum of $140,000 he, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys now in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to 
be disposed of for the benefit of said Ponca Indians as follows, viz, $82,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, shall be expended by the Secretary of the Interior in 
payment for the lands authorized herein to be purchased for the use of the Ponca 
tribe of Indians, and the balance of said $140,000 remaining after the purchase of said 
lands shall be invested in the four per cent, bonds of the United States and held as a 
permanent investment for said tribe, the interest thereon to be expended annually for 
their benefit in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Sec. 3. That the amount appropriated herein shall be in full of all claims by said 
Ponca tribe of Indians against the United States for the lands and property heretofore 
owned by them in Dakota Territory. 

By the provisions of the above bill it will be seen that everything has 
been done for the Poncas, so far as this department can act. * Their 
lands were ceded to the Sioux by act of Congress, and proper reparation 
can only be made by the same authority. 

CHIEF MOSES AND HIS PEOPLE. 

During the summer of 1878 the settlers in Washington Territory were 
painfully excited by the restless condition of the Indians in their midst, 
owing to the outbreak of the Snakes and Bannacks in the adjoining 
Territory of Idaho, and organized measures for self-protection against 
roving bands were considered necessary. Chief Moses and his band, 
who at that time were not on any reservation, were suspected by the 
settlers of being in sympathy with the hostile Indians, and also of hav¬ 
ing been accomplices in the murder of a man and his wife, named Perkins, 
who had been killed by a roving band of Columbia River Indians, under 
the influence of the notorious “ dreamer” Smohallie. In the fall of 1878, 
Agent Wilbur was directed to use his best endeavors to induce Moses 
and his band to go upon the Yakarna Reservation. He accordingly 
sent for Moses, who, on the plea that a separate reservation was to be 
assigned him, declined to go to Yakarna until the decision of the gov¬ 
ernment in the matter could be had. He denied all personal knowledge 
of the Perkins murder, and offered to furnish guides to assist in the 
arrest of the guilty parties, who were then located about 40 miles distant 
from his camp. 

A party of fifteen agency Indians and thirty white volunteers from 
Yakarna City was formed, and it was arranged that Moses and his men 
should have one day’s start of the party in order to make arrangements 
for crossing the Columbia River. On arriving with his men at the ap¬ 
pointed place he found that the volunteers had proceeded to a point 
twelve miles below. This fact, coupled with reports which had reached 
him in the mean time that the whites had planned to waylay and kill 
him on the way home, and that the police and volunteers intended to 
arrest him and confine him in jail at Yakarna, aroused his suspicions, 
and he failed to furnish the guides as agreed, and confronted the volun¬ 
teer party in an apparently hostile attitude with about sixty armed men. 
After a parley, which resulted in both sides withdrawing without col¬ 
lision, Moses returned to his camp, but three days later started with 
nine of his men (as he states) to join the party in the capture of the mur¬ 
derers. Before reaching them he encamped for the night, and the vol¬ 
unteers who were in that vicinity, mistaking their camp fires for those of 
the murderers, surrounded the camp and took Moses and his nine men 
prisoners. All were disarmed: five went after the murderers and 
arrested one, the other having killed himself to avoid arrest, and Moses 
and the remaining four men were taken to Yakarna City and confined 
in jail without any formal examination. A week later Agent Wilbur 
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persuaded the citizens to allow him to take them in charge, and, under 
a guard to prevent the excited settlers from killing him, Moses and his 
men were taken to the agency, where they remained for three months 
despite the repeated and strenuous efforts which were made by the citi¬ 
zens to take Moses out of the agent’s custody and return him to jail. 

On the 12th of February last the department ordered Moses and his 
party to Washington for a conference. This order was communicated 
to the Yakama authorities, and upon their agreement not to disturb or 
arrest him he was allowed to return to his people and make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for his journey to Washington. At the expiration of 
ten days he was sent for, and returned word that he would meet the 
agent 'at the Yakama Ferry in four days. Upon arrival at the ferry, 
the agent found the county sheriff with a posse guarding every crossing 
on the river for twenty miles or more, with a sworn determination to 
take Moses dead or alive. Finding that he could do nothing, the agent 
returned to Yakama City, and the next morning the chief was brought in 
by the sheriff'. Court was called, and Moses was arraigned as accessary 
to the murder of the Perkins family. The prosecution, on the plea that 
they were not ready, asked adjournments, first for twenty-four hours 
and then for eight days. It becoming apparent that delay was asked 
solely for the purpose of preventing Moses from proceeding to Wash¬ 
ington and of keeping him in jail until the October term of court, the 
agent proposed to waive preliminary hearing and enter bail for his due 
appearance at court. His proposition was accepted, and Moses came to 
Washington. 

Several conferences were held with him, which resulted in the issuance 
of an executive order dated the 19th of April, 1879, setting apart for him¬ 
self and his people a reservation, called the Columbia reservation, which 
adjoins the Colville Reserve in Washington Territory. The delegation 
returned to Vancouver with a special request to the governor of the 
Territory and the general commanding the department to see that they 
were forwarded to their new home without arrest or further interference 
by the whites. Moses has since expressed himself as being perfectly 
satisfied with the location provided. 

It was deemed expedient to accede to the earnest desire of Moses to 
have a new reservation set apart for his occupancy, because of the hard¬ 
ship and unjust treatment to which he had been subjected and in ac¬ 
knowledgment of his valuable services in controlling the disaffected and 
in preserving the peace during the excitement occasioned by the hostil¬ 
ities of the Bannocks. By this arrangement an expensive war was un¬ 
doubtedly avoided. 

The Indians concerned in the Perkins murder were tried at the last 
(October) term of the circuit court of Yakama County, Washington Ter¬ 
ritory, and three of them were condemned to death. The charge against 
Chief Moses was pressed for days and some sixty or more witnesses 
were examined; but no bill against him could be found. He was there¬ 
upon discharged and his bondsmen released. 

THE REMNANT OF DULL KNIFE’S BAND. 

In the last annual report of this bureau mention was made of the de¬ 
sertion of a party of about three hundred Northern Cheyennes, under 
Dull Knife, from the Cheyenne and Arapalio Reservation in the Indian 
Territory, in September, 1878, and of the fact that on their way through 
Kansas they murdered more than forty men, women, and children, and 
committed other outrages. At the date of said report the portion of 
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those Cheyennes who had surrendered to the military were held as 
prisoners at Camp Robinson, Xebr., and the War Department had 
been requested to send them to Fort Wallace, Kans., in order that 
the civil authorities of that State might identify and properly punish 
the parties guilty of crimes committed in the raid through Kansas. 

The headmen of the Cheyennes then in confinement at Fort Robinson 
were notified by the military on the 3d of January that the authori¬ 
ties in Washington had decided to send them back south. On the 
next day, after consultation with the rest of the captives, Wild Hog, 
as spokesman, gave an unequivocal negative to the proposition, de¬ 
claring their intention to die before complying with the order. The 
prisoners numbered at this time forty-nine men, fifty-one women, and 
forty-eight children. It was then attempted to starve and freeze these 
captives into submission, and for five days they were deprived of food 
and fuel, and for three days of water also. This experiment proving in¬ 
effectual, on the 9th of January it was decided to arrest Wild Hog as 
the leader of the opposition. He was with difficulty induced to come 
out of the prison, and after a struggle, in which a soldier was stabbed, 
he was ironed. - Upon this the Indians in the prison barricaded the 
doors, covered the windows with cloth to conceal their movements, tore 
up the floor, and constructed rifle-pits to command all the windows. 

As early as November 1, 1878, Red Cloud had requested that their 
knives be taken from these prisoners to prevent them from taking their 
own lives in case they should be ordered South. This, however, appears 
not to have been done, neither had they been wholly disarmed, for they 
were the possessors of at least fifteen guns (in addition to the two ob¬ 
tained from the dead sentinels) and some revolvers, and were well sup¬ 
plied with knives. 

About 10 o’clock on the night of January 9, the Indians commenced 
firing upon the sentinels, killing two and wounding a corporal in the 
guard-room, and made their escape through the windows, the women 
being driven in front of the men in their flight. They were pursued by 
the troops, and most of their number were eventually killed. The sur¬ 
vivors were taken to Kansas for the identification of those who had been 
accused of murder and outrage, and Wild Hog and six others were 
indicted in the courts of that State. When the case was called, a nolle 
prosequi was entered, thereby dismissing the case; the prisoners were 
set at liberty, and they accompanied their agent to the Indian Territory. 

LITTLE CHIEF’S BAND OF CHEYENNES. 

Little Chief and his band of Cheyennes, numbering about 200, left Sid¬ 
ney Barrackson their way to the Indian Territory October 20,1878, and 
arrived at the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency on the 9th of December 
last. It seems that Little Chief and his band were traveling peacefully 
southward at the same time that Dull Knife and his band were raiding in 
the opposite direction. Fortunately the two bands did not meet and 
strike hands. 

In March last information was received that these Indians were greatly 
dissatisfied and were about to break out on the war-path. As matters 
seemed serious enough to warrant it, Little Chief and five others were 
permitted to come to Washington in May last and present their case. 
They stated that they had been informed by military officers at Fort 
Keogh that if on arrival at the Indian Territory they were not suited 
with the country they might return to the north. Little Chief was very 
earnest in the presentation of his case, and was sustained by the other 
members of the delegation. For some time it appeared doubtful whether 
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they would voluntarily consent to go back to the Indian Territory, but 
by perseveringiy following their arguments and making plain the 
requirements of the law in their case, their full consent was finally ob¬ 
tained, and they went back to their homes cheerfully and with the evident 
intention of remaining there quietly and peacefully; which they have so 
far done. 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE UTES. 

By the treaty of March 2,1868, two agencies were established on the 
Ute Reservation in Colorado, the Los Pinos Agency in the south for the 
Tabequache and Muaclie bands, and the White River Agency in the 
north for the Yampa, Grand River, and Uintah bands. Abundance of 
game on and near the reservation with which to supplement the half 
rations provided under treaty enabled the Utes to postpone indefinitely 
the time when they should be compelled to adopt civilized habits and 
means of subsistence. Owing to their proverbial friendliness to the 
whites and loyalty to the government, their frequent excursions outside 
the reservation gave comparatively little uneasiness, and was often en¬ 
couraged by those who wished to gain possession of the large quantities of 
peltries which the Utes annually secured. By this means the Indians 
had no difficulty in obtaining in abundance the arms, ammunition, and 
whiskey which were denied them on their reservation. 

The Los Pinos Utes, under the personal influence and example of Ou- 
ray, have yielded more readily to agency control and seemed more in¬ 
clined to make a small beginning in civilized habits than those at White 
River. The latter, moreover, for a few years past have been divided into 
two factions, under rival chiefs, between whom a bitter animosity has 
existed, and any measure proposed by the agent needed only to be sup¬ 
ported by one party to be opposed by the other. 

The geographical position of the White River Agency is of a very pe¬ 
culiar character, and the query forcibly presents itself why such a loca¬ 
tion was chosen at all. It can be reached only from the north by but one 
road, which during some seasons is passable for the transportation of 
freight but little over two months in the year, and is open on an average 
only from four to six months in a year. The surrounding country is 
broken; is out of the line of ordinary emigration westward; and, 
-abounding in game, is in most respects a paradise for wild Indians. 
Under these circumstances it is not strange that Agent Meeker found 
the White River Utes to be a thoroughly wild and barbarous people, 
upon whom civilization had had scarcely any perceptible effect. 

Soon after liis appointment, Agent Meeker advised the removal of the 
agency from its old site to a point fifteen miles south, where a milder 
climate and more arable land was to be found, and where there was a 
better opportunity for putting the Indians at work. The agency was 
accordingly removed, new buildings were erected, and quite an extensive 
irrigating ditch was dug with Indian labor, and for awhile the Indians, 
especially those of Douglas’s band, seemed contented with their agent. 
The rival chief Jack, however, was opposed to the change of the agency, 
still remained with his people at the old location, and resisted all at¬ 
tempts to interest him in any improvements. 

During last winter and spring frequent complaints were made by the 
agent, both to this office and to the military, relative to the absence of 
his Indians from their reservation, two of which are as follows : 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

March 17, 1879. 

Sir: I am informed that some thirty White River Ute.s are about to start for tho 
north, having heard of the fighting in the Upper Missouri country. Their object 
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probably is to supply ammunition to the hostiles, and they get full supplies at the 
stores on Snake and Bear Rivers. These belong to the adverse faction, who will not 
work, and, having no fixed homes nor interest, they can start oft' at any time. I have 
sent this information to the commandant at Fort Steele, and I have repeatedly re¬ 
ported to you of the sale of ammunition at these stores, and also reported the same to 
the commandant at Fort Steele. 

Something like a dozen Indians are honestly at work in building and preparing 
land to plant, and I am doing all that possibly can be done to expedite such interest, 
which on new land does not grow rapidly, but we are making good progress. By 
another year I hope the fruits of industry will be such as to keep all the Indians on the 
reservation. 

Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington, D. C. 


War Department, 
Washington City, April 9, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit for your information copy of a communication 
from Mr. N. C, Meeker, Indian Agent at White River Agency, stating that a large part 
of White River Utes are about to start north, probably for the scene of Indian troubles, 
and requesting that all White River Utes be held or sent back to the reserve if found 
going north. 

General Sherman, in submitting the above letter, remarks that he understands that 
the White River Utes have agreed to go south to the reservation; and that if they go 
north they simply complicate matters, and force on the military the most unpleasant 
duty of capturing them and compelling them to go to their new reservation. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. McCRARY, 

Secretary of War. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 


United States Indian Service, 
White River Agency, Colorado, 
March 17, 1879. 

Sir: It is my duty to inform yon that quite a large party of White River Utes are 
about to start for the north, perhaps for the scene of Indian troubles. Whether they 
intend to mix in is doubtful, but I think it entirely certain they will carry consider¬ 
able supplies of ammunition for sale to their allies. 

I have before reported to you that there are several stores oil Snake and Bear Rivers 
which keep full supplies of ammunition. I would hereby request you to arrest all 
White River Utes bound north and either hold them or send them back to the reser¬ 
vation. They deserve a lesson. I wish also the sale of ammunition as above kept be 
put an end to, agreeably to orders in such cases. 

Respectfully, yours, 

N. C. MEEKER. 

Indian Agent. 

To the Commandant at Fort Steele, Wyo. 


[First indorsement]] 

Headquarters Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., 

March 22, 1879. 

Respectfully forwarded to headquarters Department of the Platte. Attention in¬ 
vited to inclosed letter of Indign Agent Meeker, and instructions requested if the 
department commander desires any action taken in the premises. 

T. T. THORNBURGH, 

Major Fourth Infantry, Commanding. 

[Second indorsement.] 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, 

Fort Omaha, Nebr., March 26, 1879. 

Respectfully forwarded to the Assistant Adjutant-General, U. S. A., headquarters 
Military Division of the Missouri. 

GEORGE CROOK, 
Brigadier-Genei'al, Commanding. 
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In another communication, dated December 9, 1878, the agent states: 

There are four stores on the northern border of the reservation which sell ammu¬ 
nition. As a consequence the Indians all go to those stores to sell buckskins and ex¬ 
pend what money they can get hold of, so that with the trade of the few settlers these 
establishments are doing a thriving business. Thus it is that with abundant supplies 
at this agency half the Iudians are off tlieir reservation. This condition of things 
leads to continued demoralization of the Indians; for, first, the traders tell them they 
ought to hunt and not to work; and, second, the Indians interfere with the cattle of 
stockmen by keeping their horses on their range, eating what they call their grass. 
One complaint, from George Baggs, a heavy stockman, was of so serious a nature, in¬ 
cluding the stampeding of cattle, that I have sent an interpreter to order the Indians 
back to their reservation. But you must see that the traders will use their influence 
to keep the Indians on those rivers that they may have their trade. I wish some steps 
could be taken to suppress the sale of ammunition. I do not suppose I can exercise 
any authority outside the reservation. 

For thus intruding upon white settlements the Indians could easily 
find justification by pointing to the numerous mining camps which have 
been located on their reservation in direct violation of treaty provisions, 
viz: 

The United States now solemnly agrees that no persons except those herein author¬ 
ized so to do, and except such officers, agents, and employes of the government as 
may be authorized to enter upon Indian reservations in discharge of duties enjoined 
by law, shall ever be permitted to pass over, settle upon, or reside in the territory de¬ 
scribed in this article, except as herein otherwise provided. 

This was also expressly reaffirmed in what is known as the Briinot 
agreement of 1873. This infraction of the treaty greatly irritated the 
Utes, and was undoubtedly one of the causes which eventually led to 
active hostilities. 

On the 5tli of July Governor Pitkin, of Colorado, sent the following 
telegram to this office: 

Sir: Reports reach me daily that a band of White River Utes are off their reser¬ 
vation, destroying forests and game near North and Middle Parks. They have already 
burned millions of dollars of timber, and are intimidating settlers and miners. Have 
written Indian Agent Meeker, but fear letters have not reached him. I respectfully 
request you to have telegraphic order sent troops at nearest post to remove Indians to 
their reservation. If general government does not act promptly the State must. Im¬ 
mense forests are burning throughout Western Colorado, supposed to have been fired 
by Indians I am satisfied there is an organized effort on the part of Indians to de¬ 
stroy the timber of Colorado. The loss will be irreplaceable. These savages should 
be removed to the Indiau Territory, where they can no longer destroy the finest forests 
in this State. 

Immediately upon its receipt the following telegraphic instructions 
were sent Agent Meeker July 7th: 

Governor of Colorado reports your Indians depredating near North and Middle 
Parks. If correct take active steps to secure their return to reservation. The Secre¬ 
tary directs that if necessary you will call upon nearest military post for assistance. 
Report facts immediately. 

And on the 9th instant the office telegraphed Governor Pitkin that 
the War Department had been requested to send troops to bring the 
Indians back to tlieir reservation. 

On the 7tli of July, before the above instructions were received by 
him, Agent Meeker also reported to the office that he had been informed 
that bands of his Indians on Snake and Bear Rivers and in Middle and 
North Parks were destroying game for the skins and burning the timber, 
and that he had sent Chief Douglas With an employ^ to order tlieir re¬ 
turn to their reservation and had requested the commandant at Fort 
Steele to cause them to return. 
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Tliese papers on the 17th of July were referred to the War Depart¬ 
ment, and the following reply was made thereto : 

War Department, 
Washington City, August 13, 1879. 

Sir: Referring to your letter of the 18tli ultimo, relative to affairs at White River 
Agency, Colorado, and depredations committed by Indians belonging thereto, I have 
the honor to state that the complaints therein alluded to have been duly investigated, 
and I would invite your attention to the inclosed copies of reports in regard to them 
from Army officers and others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. W. McCRARY, 

Secretary of War. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 

Copy of indorsements on communication: (4730, A. G. O., 1879,) dated July 18, 1879, 
from Interior Department, transmitting copy of letter of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated 17tli instant, with inclosures relating to affairs at the White River 
Agency, Colorado, and action of the Indians at said agency. 

[First indorsement. 1 

Headquarters of the Army, 

Washington, July 28, 1879. 

Respectfully referred to General P. H. Sheridan for investigation and report, return¬ 
ing these papers. 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 


[Second indorsement.] 

Headquarters Military Division of tiie Missouri, 

Chicago, July 31, 1879. 

Respectfully referred to the commanding general Department of the Platte, for 
investigation, action, and report. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Sheridan. 

M. V. SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Military Secretary. 


[Third indorsement.] 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, 

Fort Omaha, Nebr., August 4, 1879. 

Respectfully returned to the assistant adjutant-general U. S. A., headquarters Mili¬ 
tary Division of the Missouri, inviting attention to the report of Maj. T. T. Thorn¬ 
burgh, Fourth Infantry, commanding Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., and the accompanying 
statements of parties who were in the vicinity, and who were cognizant of all the 
facts. 

Major Thornburgh’s report with these statements are forwarded herewith. 

From these statements it will be seen: 

1. That besides killing the game the Indians committed no depredations. 

2. That the post commander of Fort Steele, Wyo., did not receive timely information 
of the presence of the Indians referred to. 

I ask attention to the fact that it is impossible for the military, placed as they are 
at such great distance from the agencies, to prevent Indians from leaving without 
authority, unless warning in due time by the Indian authorities is given. Nor can a 
post commander force them to return without running the risk of bringing on a war, 
for which he would be held accountable. 

For this reason the post commander is required to refer the matter to higher mili¬ 
tary authority, which also involves delay. Unless troops are stationed at the agen¬ 
cies they cannot know iu time when Indians are absent by authority; nor can they 
prevent the occurrence of troubles, for which they are frequently and most unjustly 
held responsible. 

GEORGE CROOK, 
Brigadier- General, Commanding. 

Headquarters Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., 

July 27, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the recent visit of the Ute 
Indians from the White River Agency to this vicinity: 

About the 25th of June a baud of some 100 Indians from the White River Agency 
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made their appearanoe at a mining camp on the divide near the head of Jack and 
Savoy Creeks, some 60 miles south of this post and engaged in hunting and trading in 
this vicinity for about one week, when they departed (as they said) for their agency. 

I did not learn of the presence of these Indians until after "their departure, nor was 
I notified by the agent at White River that they had left their agency until June 11, 
when I received a communication from him dated June 7, stating that a considerable 
number of the Indians had left their reservation and were burning timber and wan¬ 
tonly destroying game along Bear and Snake Rivers, also warning all miners and 
ranchmen, and requesting me to cause them to return to their reservation. Upon 
receiving this letter I made inquiries and could not find such a state of affairs to exist 
but did find that the Indians had killed a great deal of game and used the skins for 
trade. The miners they visited in this section were not molested, but on the contrary 
were presented with an abundance of game. No stock was molested, and so far as I 
can learn no one attributes the burning of timber to these Indians. 

Since I have been in command of this post (one year) Agent Meeker, of the White 
River agency, has written me two letters, dated November 11, 1878, and June 7, 1879. 
These letters have usually come to me after the Indians had paid a flying but peace¬ 
able visit to this country and departed (as they always say) to their agency. The 
White River Agency is situated some 200 miles from this post, and there are very few 
settlers in the country between Fort Fred Steele and the agency, consequently I am 
not informed as soon as I should be of the movements of these Indians. Bear and 
Snake Rivers are about 100 miles from this post, and to reach them by traveling this 
distance would require the trip to be made through a very rough country, impracti¬ 
cable for wagons, the only transportation available. 

I have never received any orders from my superior to cause these Indians to remain 
on their reservation at the request of the agent, but am ready to attempt anything 
required of me. I have been able to communicate with nearly every ranchman resid¬ 
ing within 100 miles of this post in reference to the late visit of these Indians, and 
forward herewith letters received from them. Both the letters mentioned above as 
having been received from Agent Meeker were forwarded to higher authority, and 
instructions have been asked to guide me in this matter. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. T. THORNBURGH, 

Major Fourth Infantry, Commanding Post. 

The Assistant Ad.jutant-Genekai., 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, Fort Omaha, Xebr. 


[Indorsement on above report.] 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, 

Fort Omaha, Xebr., August 11, 1879. 

Respectfully forwarded to the assistant adjutant-general, U. S. A., headquarters 
Military Division of the Missouri for the information of the Lieutenant-General in con¬ 
nection with telegram of 8th ultimo from the Adjutant-General’s Office, transmitted 
for my information and guidance and action, from your office, July 9, 1879. Attention 
is invited to the report of the commanding officer Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., on the 
subject, and to the accompanying statements. 

GEORGE CROOK, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 


[Inelosures to above report.] 


Upper North Platte, 

• Brush Creek, July 6, 1879. 

Dear Sir: In regard to your inquiries of the Ute Indians on the Upper North 
Platte, would sav that there was about 65 or 70 lodges, as near as I can ascertain; 
they camped on Jack Creek, about the middle of June; they were evidently a hunt¬ 
ing party, doing no damage and seeming perfectly friendly. * They had caught some 
elk calves which they wanted to trade for cartridges, but the ranchmen would not 
trade. They traded them some butter fop furs and skins, and killed enough game for 
their own immediate use. 

Yours, respectfullv, 

TAYLOR PENNOCK. 


Major TnoRNBURGH, 

Commanding Officer, Fort Fred. Steele. 


P. S.—They went south towards North Park between the 3d and 5th of July, but 
done no damage nor made no threats. 

Warm Springs, Wyo., July 23,1879. 

Dear Sir: In response to your inquiries regarding the Ute Indians who were re¬ 
cently in this part of the country, I submit the following: 

The Indians committed no depredations in this settlement beyond slaughtering 
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game by the wholesale. No hostility was manifested toward any of the settlers, the 
Indians conducting themselves peaceably and quietly. No cattle was killed and no 
tires set. 

Rumors of trouble in the North Park have reached here from time to time, but I 
cannot vouch for their truthfulness. The Indians left this country for the North Park 
about the 3d of this month—at least not later than that time. 

We have no one to blame for the Indians being in this country but ourselves, for we 
were aware of the fact that if you had been notified of their presence that you would 
have at once taken steps to remove them. 

Yours, &c., 

J. T. CRAWFORD. 

Major Thornburgh, 

Post Commander, Fort Steele, Wyo. 


Lake Creek, Car box County, Wyoming, July 24, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with your request, I take pleasure in giving you all the infor¬ 
mation in my possession, in reference to the late visit of the Ute Indians from the 
White River Agency to this part of the country. I reside, as you know, about 25 miles 
south of Fort Steele, on the Platte River, and about the last of June I had occasion to 
go to Spring Creek, some 12 miles farther south, and I found that a band of some 100 
Indians had just left Wagner’s Ranch, having remained there only two days, which 
time they used for trading horses, skins, &e. 

These Indians are very friendly, and tried in every way not to get into trouble with 
any one. They killed considerable game, more than they could use, but that is not an 
uncommon thing in this country. I heard of no acts of hostility, and in fact I know 
that none was committed, as I have seen nearly all the ranchmen in 100 miles of mo 
since their departure. I have seen Mr. Jones, a miner, from North Park, who told me 
that a good many miners when they learned of the approach of the Indians, left and 
returned home. 

No depredations were committed at the Park that I have ever heard of. 

WM. BRANER. 

Major Thornburgh, 

Commanding Fort Fred Steele, Wyo. 


North Platte River, Wyoming, 

July 25, 1879. 

Sir: In reply to your inquiries I would respectfully state that the band of Indians 
who were lately here left this country on the 1st instant, going south into Colorado. 
I don’t think they set out any fires or interfered with the settlers in any way whilst 
here, and I have had a good chance to know. They killed considerable game while 
here. 

Yours, respectfully, 

B. T. BRYAN. 

Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

Fort Steele, Wyo. 

Fred Steele, Wyo., 

July 26, 1879. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry, I have just returned from a seven days’ jour- 
nev through the country which the Ute Indians have been traveling and hunting. 
Being well acquainted with settlers of the country, have met and conversed with most 
of them, and have heard no complaint except the great slaughter of game. I traveled 
30 or 40 miles along the base of the mountains on their trail and did not see where any 
prairie or timber fire had originated from their camps, or where there had been any 
recent fire. I learn from the ranchmen that the Indians left the North Park about 
July 1, and have heard nothing further of their movements. 

Very respectfully, 

* NEWTON MAJIR. 

Major Thornburgh. 

Warm Springs, Wyo., July 25, 1879. 

Sir : In answer to your inquiry regarding the Ute Indians, 1 do not think they set 
any of the fires in this part of the country, as the tie-men admitted to me that the fires 
on Brush and French Creeks caught from their camp-fires. They crossed o 
Creek fifty miles south of Steele on June last or July 1, going north. 

Very respectfully, 


i Beaver 


W. B. HUGUS. 


Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

Commanding Fort Steele. 


Grand Encampment Creek, July 26, 1879. 
Sir: In reply to your inquiries concerning the Ute Indians w^ho lately visited this 
region, I can inform you that I saw r and traded with these Indians on or about the 8th 
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of July, -when they were on their way south toward their agency by way of North 
Park. These Indians—about 50 in number—were very peaceable and polite, and did 
not commit any depredations, or show any* hostility towards any of the settlers in this 
country. There were fires set about this time in the timber, but it is not known how 
they originated. I have, since their departure, learned from Mr. John Le Fevre, of 
North Park, that another band of these Indians were in North Park in June, and that 
some of the miners talked of driving them off, but on conversing with White Antelope, 
their chief, they learned that the Indians did not wish trouble, and they immediately 
left. This is all I know or have heard of this subject. 

GREY NICHOLS. 


Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

Fourth Infantry, Fort Fred Steele, Wyo. 


Fort Steele, Wyo., July 26, 1879. 

Sir : Referring to your inquiries as to the doings of the Utes, who were lately in the 
Platte Valley, south of this post, I would respectfully state that a party of White 
River TJte Indians camped on Beaver Creek, June 30, they being then on their way 
south, and that they crossed the Colorado line July 1. During their stay on the Platte, 
they killed considerable game, but offered no violeuce to settlers, nor did they, so far 
I have been able to learn by diligent inquiry, set fire to any grass or timber in this 
country. 

I have traveled all through the country referred to since the 1st of July, and am 
satisfied that had any violence been committed by the Indians, I should have heard 
of it. 

Very respectfully, 

,1. M. HUGHS. 

Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

Commanding Officer, Fort Fred Steele, Wyo. 

[Fourth indorsement.] 

Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, 

Chicago, A ugust 6, 1S79. 

Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army, inviting attention to 
the indorsement of General Crook, and report of Major Thornburgh. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenant- General Commanding. 

On the 15th of July, in reply to office telegram of the 7tli, the agent 
reported that the mission of Chief Douglass and the employe had been 
successful; that Middle Park had been vacated by the Indians; and that 
they were returning to the agency. He also stated that the Indians 
had no appreciation of the value of forests, and in order to obtain dry 
fue^for winter use, or to drive the deer to one place where they might 
be easily killed, fires were lighted, by which large tracts of valuable 
timber were burned over, to the great exasperation of settlers. To this 
communication the office replied as follows: 

Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs, 

Washington, August 15, 1879. 

Sir : I am in receipt of your letter, dated 15th ultimo, relative to the departure of 
the Indians from the Middle Park, their destruction of grass, timber, &c., and refer¬ 
ring to my telegram to you of the 23d ultimo, directing you to “ take a decided stand 
with your Indians to prevent further depredations,” have to state in addition that 
complaints of a serious character have been made to the office in regard to the fires 
which have been set by the Indians, as you have been advised by office letter of the 
12th instant, and these heedless and lawless acts, unless checked, will lead to collis¬ 
ions between the whites and the Indians. You will, therefore, if possible, ascertain 
what Indians committed the depredations to which you refer, and have them arrested 
and subjected to some adequate punishment. Examples must be made of some of 
them in order to deter others from similar outrages. 

In closing your letter you state incidentally that after the Indians have received 
their yearly distribution of annuity goods “ they will depart and roam over a country 
as large as New England, where settlers are struggling to make new homes, and the 
Indians think it all right because they are, as they boast, peaceable Indians.” 

In reply, you are directed to adopt, without delay, decisive measures to put a stop 
to these roaming habits of your Indians. Office instructions embraced in the circular 
of December 23, 1878, in regard to their being treated as hostile Indians and liable to 
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arrest, if they are found outside of their reservation without passes, should he en¬ 
forced, and you should also give them to understand that their annuities will be 
withheld from them if they do not comply with the requirements of the office. 

Verv respectfully. 

E. A. HAYT. 
Commissioner. 

N. C. Meeker, Esq., 

United States Indian Agent, 

White Hirer Agency, Cot., 

via Rawlins Station, Wyoming. 

Oil the 11th of August the agent again complained of the bad con¬ 
duct of his Indians, as follows: 


White River Agency, Colo., August 11, 1879. 

Sir: In a letter of this date (A) are several things connected with the subject of 
this letter. I have a strong belief that a raid is to be made on our herd through the 
connivance of the Indians, and what I want is sufficient, military force to be sent hither 
to awe these savages, so that they will stay at home. When this shall be done the 
Indians will be in a condition to improve, but now it is simply impossible; indeed, I 
fear they are already so demoralized that years upon years will be required to make 
anything out of them. A few, say twenty or thirty, I have under my control, and I 
have great hopes of them; but the rest, fully 700, will not stay here. It is useless for 
anybody to tell me to keep them at home while there is no obstacle to their going 
away, and even while they are welcomed by white men who teach them all kinds of 
iniquities. 

I had a conversation the other day on the cars with Major Thornburgh, commandant 
at Fort Steele. He said he had always sent my requests forward and that lie had re¬ 
ceived no orders, and he added that if you should request the Secretary of War to 
command him to keep the tribes on their reservation he could start a company of 50 
cavalry at a day’s notice, but without orders he could not go ten miles from the fort. 

Another trouble lies in the stores on Snake and Bear Rivers, or even nearer by, which 
sell ammunition for goods, playing-cards being in large supply. Let. me ask you what 
is the use of my warning these traders when they know I have no power to back me f 
It is only a farce. I once wrote to the governor of this State about the violation of 
the law, and lie told me if I could apply to the deputy United States marshal for the 
district be would move. I did not apply to him, because said deputy kept an Indian 
store himself. 

The things to be done are three: Have the military break up the selling of ammuni¬ 
tion (and liquor), and the buying of annuity goods at these stores. Then, as the 
Indians could not hunt they would work to get money, perhaps trap some, and a store 
would be establ'shed here/ Of course the military must keep them on their reserva¬ 
tion,, and white men off. When these things shall be done the Indians will begin to 
consider the question of sending their children to school, and they will open farms. 
Now they will not. Already they are making their plans for going north, after they 
get their annuity goods, to hunt buffalo. If anything can be done I would like to 
have a hand in it. 


Respectfully., 

Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent. 


Upon that letter the following report was made by this office to the 
Secretary of the Interior September 1st, and was by him referred to the 
War Department September 2d : 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of a letter dated 11th ultimo, from 
United States Indian Agent Meeker, of the White River Agency, respecting depreda¬ 
tions committed by Indians of his agency, and difficulties in his way in keeping them 
upon the reservation without military aid. 

The agent states that the large majority of them are “constantly off' the reserva¬ 
tion and intimately associated with the ruffians, renegades, and cattle thieves of the 
frontier,” and he is of opinion that these outlaws, aided by the Indians, will make 
raids ou the herds of government cattle during the coming winter. 

The agent also calls attention to the evils resulting to the Indians from the unlaw¬ 
ful traffic in ammunition and liquor by traders, whose stores are on Snake and Bear 
Rivers, and the necessity of military aid to break up this traffic. For the past eight¬ 
een months or more frequent complaints have been made to the office on account of 
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the traffic carried on with the Indians by the traders in the locations indicated, at 
whose stores the renegade Utes of Northern Colorado and hostile Bannocks in South¬ 
ern Idaho and Wyoming Territories, with other lawless bands, have procured ample 
supplies of ammunition. Two years since, Capt. Charles Parker, U. S. A., stationed 
at Fort Steele, was directed on the recommendation of this office, to make an investi¬ 
gation of affairs on the Bear River, with a view to the establishment of a military 
post there to protect the settlers and break up the lawless traffic with the Indians and 
keep them upon their reservations. After a thorough investigation of the matter that 
officer, together with the agent of the White River Agency, reported strongly in favor 
of the measure, and on the 19th of September, 1877, copies of the papers were trans¬ 
mitted to the department, with a view- to securing the necessary action on the part of 
the War Department; but the views of the General of the Army were then adverse to 
the recommendation of the officer, and the evils complained of have since become 
more w idespread and serious in their character. 

The agent urges the necessity of the employment of a military force to overawe and 
restrain the Indians, and to break up the traffic referred to on Snake and Bear Rivers; 
and it is respectfully recommended that his communication be referred to the honor¬ 
able the Secretary of War, with the request that he cause the necessary orders to 
issue to the commandant at Fort Steele to detail the requisite number of troops for 
the purposes indicated. 

Very respectfullv, 

E.J. BROOKS, 

Acting Commissioner. 

The Honorable the Secretary of Tire interior. 

About the 25th of August, the sheriff of Grand County went to the 
White Hirer Agency with warrants for the arrest of two Indians charged 
with burning a house on Bear River, belonging to a man by the name of 
Thompson. In regard to this the agent states: “ I attempted to get Chief 
Douglas to assist, so that these culprits might be found, but he refused, 
saying he knew nothing about them and he would do nothing. And 
yet he has been extremely friendly; he sends his boy to school and has 
worked all summer. The Indians were not found and the sheriff and 
posse of four returned.” 

Early in September a difficulty occurred between the agent and the 
Indians on a matter of plowing, of which the agent made the following 
report: 

United States Indian Service, 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

September 8, 1879. 

Sir : We had recently finished plowing an 80-acre field, all inclosed; then we irrigated 
a piece of adjoining land, and upon which the agency buildings stand at a corner. 
This parcel lies between the river and the street coming to the agency, and embraces 
probably 200 acres, and the plan was to devote 50 acres next the street and agency to 
tilled crops and the remainder to grass land, and to inclose the w hole with one com¬ 
mon fence. First, it is necessary to have fields contiguous, that fences may be watched 
and depredators kept in check, and also to make the work of irrigation as inexpensive 
as possible, since to carry water far involves heavy outlays, besides being attended with 
the greatest difficulties by reason of uneven ground. In short, the described parcel 
was every way fitted for the object stated, and the new location of the agency was 
made w r itli a view- Of utilizing and improving this particular land. 

When we commenced plowing last week, three or four Indians objected. They had 
set their tents down towards tin* river, and corrals had been built, though I had pre¬ 
viously told them the ground would be plowed. I offered to move their corrals by 
employes’ labor, and showed them other places, of w hich there are many equally good, 
but they refused to consider. This land is good, and being close to the agency, their 
horses are protected; in short, they simply need the ground for their horses. Now, 
since it was evident that if I could have moved the agency buildings two or three miles 
below they would come and claim equal squatters’ rights there also, and I told them so, 
to which they replied, that I had land enough plowed, and they wanted all the rest for 
their horses. Still they did indicate that I might plow a piece farther away, covered 
w-itli sage and grease wood, intersected by slues and badly developing alkali, while at 
the best it would take three months to clear the surface. They would listen to noth¬ 
ing I could say, and seeing no help for it, since if they could drive me from one place 
they would quickly drive me from another, I ordered the plows to run as I had pro¬ 
posed. The first bed had been laid out and watered, 100 feet wide and half a mile long, 
and when the plowman got to the upper end two Indians came out with gnus and 
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ordered him not. to plow any more. This was reported to me, and I directed the plow¬ 
ing to proceed. When the plowman had made a few runs around the bed he was 
fired upon from a small cluster of sage-brush, and the ball passed close to his person. 

Of course I ordered the plowing to stop. I went to Douglas, the chief, but he only 
repeated that they'who claimed the land wanted it, and that I ought to plow some¬ 
where else. Then I sent a messenger to Jack, a rival chieftain, ten miles up the river, 
who has a larger following than Douglas, and he and his friends came down speedily, 
and the whole subjectjwas discussed at great length. The conclusion was, that Jack 
and his men did not care anything about it, but I might go on and plow that bed (100 
feet wide and one-half mile long). I said that was of no use; that I wanted to plow 50 
acres at least, and I wanted the rest for hay, as wc bad to go from 4 to 7 miles to do our 
haying, and even there the Indian horses eat much of the grass. Then they said I might 
go on and plow as I proposed. This was either not understood or not assented to 
by the claimants, for when the plow started next morning they came out and threatened 
vengeance if any more than that bed was plowed. Immediately I sent again for Jack 
and his men, and the plow ran most of the forenoon, when I oi’dered it stopped, for by 
this time the employes were becoming scared. 

Another long council was held, and I understood scarcely anything that was said, 
though I was present for hours, smothered with heat and smoke, and*finally it was 
agreed that I might have the whole land and plow half of it and inclose the rest, pro¬ 
viding I would remove the corral, dig a well, help build a log house, and give a stove, 
to which I assented, for substantially the same had been promised before. 

Altogether there were not more than four Indian men engaged in this outbreak; 
properly, there was only one family, the wife of which speaks good English, having 
been brought up in a white family; the remainder were relatives, and besides were 
several sympathizers, but by no means active. During all this time I had a team in 
readiness to go to the railroad to ask instructions from you by telegraph, but the ne¬ 
cessity for this seemed for the present avei*ted. My impression is decided that it was 
the wish of all the Indians that plowing might be stopped and that no more plowing 
at all shall be done, but that the conclusion which they reached was based upon the 
danger they ran in opposing the government of the United States. 

Plowing will proceed, but whether unmolested I cannot say. This is a bad lot of 
Indians. They have had free rations so long and have been flattered and petted so 
much, that they think themselves lords of all. 

Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Before the receipt of the above report by this office the following tel¬ 
egram came from the agent, announcing that the opposition to the plow¬ 
ing hatl been carried to the extent of making a personal assault on him¬ 
self: 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

September 10, 1879. 

E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner, ij-c., Washington, D. C.: 

Sir: I have been assaulted by a leading chief, Johnson, forced out of my own house? 
and injured badly, but. was rescued by employes. It is now revealed that Johuson 
originated all the trouble stated in letter September 8. His son shot at the plowman, 
and the opposition to plowing is wide. Plowing stops; life of self, family, and em¬ 
ployes not safe; want protection immediately; have asked Governor Pitkin to confer 
with General Pope. 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent. 

The telegram was received late Saturday evening, and on Monday 
morning, September 15, at the request of this office, the War Depart¬ 
ment ordered by telegraph that u the nearest military commander to 
the agency detail a sufficient number of troops to arrest such Indian 
chiefs as are insubordinate, and enforce obedience to the requirements 
of the agent, and afford him such protection as the exigency of the case 
requires; also, that the ringleaders be held as prisoners until an inves¬ 
tigation can be had.” 
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On the same clay the office telegraphed Agent Meeker: 

War Department has been requested to send troops for your protection. On theii 
arrival cause arrest of leaders in late disturbance and have them held until furthei 
orders from this office. 

Report full particulars as soon as possible. 

To which he replied on the 22d: 

Governor Pitkin writes, cavalry on the way. Dispatch of 15th will be obeyed. 

On the 22d of September the office received the following telegram 
from the honorable Secretary of the Interior, relative to the arrest of 
two Indians against whom warrants had been issued: 

Denver, Colo., September 21, 1879. 

Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 

Sir : Two Indian Utes, Bennet and Chinaman, have been identified as having burned 
down citizen’houses outside of reservation; warrants are out against them. Agent 
Meeker should be instructed to have them arrested and turned over to civil authori¬ 
ties; efforts should also be made to identify Indians having set fire to forests outside 
of reservation. On consultation with governor and others, I am advised that settle¬ 
ment of Utes in severalty will be possible, on or near location now occupied by them, if 
properly managed. Steps to that end should be initiated as fast as possible. 

C. SCHURZ. 

Ou the 23d Agent Meeker was instructed by this office as follows: 

Secretary telegraphs from Denver that two Ute Indians, Bennett and Chinaman, 
have been identified as having burned down citizens’ houses outside of reservation. 
Warrants are out against them. Agent Meeker should be instructed to arrest and 
turn them over to civil authorities; also, to identify and arrest Indians having set 
fires to forests. You will act ou Secretary’s suggestion, calling on military for assist¬ 
ance if necessary. 

To this the agent replied by telegraph dated September 26 : 

Would say to yours 23d September, if soldiers arrest Indians and go away, I must 
go with them. Soldiers must stay. Large bodies of Indians leaving for the north 
to hunt. They insisted I should give out blankets now. I refused. Trade in guns 
and ammunition on Bear and Snake Rivers brisk. Company D, Ninth Cavalry, at 
Steamboat Springs, waiting instructions, which came to-day from General Hatch, 
and are forwarded to-day by employd. 

The employe who carried to Captain Dodge the dispatches referred 
to was thus absent from the agency at the time of the massacre, and is 
the only male employe who escaped death. 

On the 25th of September, Major Thornburgh, who was en route to the 
agent, sent the following to Agent Meeker: 

Headquarters White River Expedition, 

Camp on Fortification Creek, 

September 25, 1879. 

Mr. Meeker, 

Indian Agent , White River Agency, Colo.: 

Sir: In obedience to the instructions from the General of the Army, I am en route to 
your agency, and expect to arrive there ou the 29th instant, for the purpose of affording 
you any assistance in my power in regulating your affairs, and to make arrests at 
your suggestion, and to hold as prisoners such of your Indians as you desire, until in¬ 
vestigations are made by your department. 

I have heard nothing definite from your agency for ten days, and do not know what 
state of affairs exists—whether the Indians will leave at my approach or show hostili¬ 
ties. I send this letter by Mr. Lowry, one of my guides, and desire you to communi¬ 
cate with me as soon as possible, giving me all the information in your power, in order 
that I may know what course I am to pursue. 

If practicable, meet me on the road at the earliest moment. 

Very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

T. T. THORNBURGH. 

To this Agent Meeker replies, under date of September 27, 1879, as 
follows: 

Sir: Understanding that you are on the way hither with United States troops, I 
send a messenger, Mr. Eskridge, and two Indians, Henry (interpreter) and John Ayers- 
ley, to inform you that the Indians are greatly excited, and wish you to stop at some 
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convenient camping-place, and that you and five soldiers of your command come into 
the agency, when a talk and a better understanding can he had. This I agree to, but 
I do not propose to order your movements, but it seems for the best. The Indians 
seem to consider the advance of troops as a declaration of real war. In this I am 
laboring to undeceive them, and at the same time to convince them they cannot do 
whatever they please. The first object now is to allay apprehension. 

Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent. 

On the 26th of September Major Thornburgh telegraphed to his de- 
department commander from Bear River: 

Have met some Ute chiefs here. They seem friendly and promise to go with me to 
agency. Say Utes don’t understand why we have come. Have tried to explain sat¬ 
isfactorily. Do not anticipate trouble. 

On the 28th of September Major Thornburgh wrote the agent as 
follows: 

Sir : I shall move with my entire command to some convenient camp near and 
within striking distance of your agency, reaching snch point during the 29th. I shall 
then halt and encamp the troops and proceed to the agency with my guide and five 
soldiers, as communicated in my letter of the 27th instant. 

Then and there I will be ready to have a conference with you and the Indians, so 
that an understanding may be arrived at and my course of action determined. I have 
carefully considered whether or not it would be advisable to have my command at 
a point as distant as that desired by the Indians who were in my camp last night, and 
have reached the conclusion that under my orders, which require me to march this 
command to the agency, I am not at liberty to leave it at a point where it would not 
be available in case of trouble. You are authorized to say for me to the Indians that 
my course of conduct is entirely dependent on them. Our desire is to avoid trouble, 
and we have not come for war. 

I requested you in my letter of the 26 th to meet me on the road before I reached the 
agency. I renew ray request that you do so, and further desire that you bring such 
chiefs as may wish to accompany you. 

To this Agent Meeker replied under date of September 29, lp.m.: 

Dear Sir : I expect to leave in the morning with Douglas and Serrick to meet you 1 
things are peaceable, and Douglas flies the United States flag. If you have trouble in 
getting through the canon to-day, let me know in what force. We have been on guard 
three nights and shall be to-night, not because we know there is danger, but because 
there may be. I like your last programme; it is based on true military principles. 

On the same day, and probably before the receipt of Major Thornburgh’s 
letter of the 28th, the agent telegraphed this office: 

Sir: Major Thornburgh, Fourth Infantry, leaves his command 50 miles distant, and 
comes to-day with five men. Indians propose to fight if troops advance. A talk will 
be had to-morrow. Captain Dodge, Ninth Cavalry, is at Steamboat Springs, with 
orders to break up Indian stores and keep Indians on reservation. Sales.of ammuni¬ 
tion and guns brisk for ten days past. Store nearest sent back 16,000 rounds and 13 
guns. When Captain Dodge commences to enforce law, no living here without troops. 
Have sent for him to confer. 

The employe who was bearer of the dispatches to Captain Dodge rela¬ 
tive to breaking up the sale of ammunition to Indians reports that the 
Indians whom Major Thornburgh met on the 26th were a band of ten In¬ 
dians under Jack, who camped with the soldiers on the night of the 26tli, 
Friday. The next day he met Jack and his ten men at 11 a. in. on the trail 
between Bear River and Williams’s Fork, and was informed by Jack 
that 190 soldiers had just passed en route to the reservation, and was 
asked for what purpose they had come. This seems to have been Jack’s 
first intimation that soldiers had been sent for, and from a telegram 
sent by the agent to Governor Pitkin, it appears that the agent consid¬ 
ered it important that the call for troops should be kept concealed from 
the Indians. 

As will appear from the above dispatches, the Indians again visited 
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Major Thornburgh’s camp on the 27th instant, with a proposition that 
he leave his troops 50 miles distant and come with five men to the 
agency for consultation. The proposition being refused, the Indians 
evidently considered his advance with all his troops as an act of war, 
and when he crossed the reservation line at Milk Creek—a point about 
25 miles distant from the agency—and was about to enter a canon, a body 
of not less than 100 Indians were discovered, wiio opened upon the 
soldiers a deadly fire. Fighting as they went, the command fell back 
on the wagon train which was coming up in the rear. In this retreat 
Major Thornburgh and several others were killed. Horses, wagons, and 
everything available were immediately used for breastworks, while the 
Indians from the surrounding blufts kept up a galling fire. In this des¬ 
perate position the command under Captain Payne held its own until 
the morning of the 2d of October, w r hen it w as re-enforced by Company D, 
of the Ninth Cavalry, under Captain Hodge. This single company of 
colored troops, hearing of the fight, made forced marches, without orders, 
through the enemy’s country, to the relief of the survivors. 

Meantime, as soon as the news of the battle reached headquarters, 
several large bodies of troops were ordered to Milk Creek, and on the 
morning of October 5 Colonel Merritt arrived there with GOO men. He 
found the total losses to be 12 killed and 43 wounded. The combined 
forces then proceeded to the agency, where they found only dead bodies 
and burned buildings. 

The news of the fight with Major Thornburg was conveyed by runners 
to the Indian camp near the agency, and the agent’s letter of the 29th 
to Major Thornburgh had hardly been dispatched when the massacre of 
the agency employes began. All the men, eight in number, were shot; 
the wife and daughter of the agent and the wife of one of the employes, 
with her two children, took refuge in an adobe building and remained 
there for four hours until the buildings w ere fired. They then took the 
opportunity, while the Indians were busily engaged in helping them¬ 
selves to the annuity goods, to escape to the sage-bush, but during their 
flight were discovered and fired upon by the Indians, Mrs. Meeker receiv¬ 
ing a flesh wound. They were then taken captive and conveyed by the 
Indians, after a toilsome journey of several hours, to the camp to which 
three or four days previous the Indian women and children had been 
removed. Tw r o teamsters who were coming up with Indian goods at the 
time of the massacre were also killed. The Indian report their loss in 
the first day of their attack on the troops as 23, and afterwards in their 
struggle with the employes and the freighters as 14. 

While these events were transpiring among the White Eiver Utes, 
Chief Ouray and his band had started out on a two months’ hunt; but, 
as soon as he learned from an Indian runner of the massacre and the 
capture of the w T oinen, he hastened back to his agency in great anxiety 
and alarm, and immediately issued the following order: 

Los Pixos Indian Agency, 

October 2, 1879. 

To the chief captains, headmen, and Utes at the White Hirer Agency: 

You are hereby requested and commanded to cease hostilities against the whites, 
injuring no innocent persons or any others farther than to protect your own lives and 
property from unlawful and unauthorized combinations of horse-thieves and despera¬ 
does, as anything farther will ultimately end in disaster to all parties. 

OURAY. 

At the same time the following message was sent to the agent of the 
Southern Utes. 

Sir: Ouray requests that I should say to you, and through yon to the whites and 
Indians, that they need not fear any danger from the trouble at White River; that he 
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wants Ills people—the Utes—to stay at home and lend no hand or encouragement to 
the White River Utes; that the troubles there will be over in a few days; that he has 
sent Sopeuevaro and others to White River to stop the trouble ; and that outside inter¬ 
ference will only tend to aggravate and do no good. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. M. STANLEY, 


United States Indian Agent. 


Upon this the Southern Utes held formal council and expressed their 
determination to take no part in the hostilities of the northern bands. 
On the 9th of October, Ouray’s courier returned with the report that 
the White River Utes had listened to the order, had stopped fighting, 
and had moved with all their effects to Grand River. 

This information was conveyed to the office in the following telegram 
of the same date: 


Employe Brady and escort of Indians arrived from White River, reports Utes recog¬ 
nized and obeyed Ouray’s order, withdrew, and will fight no more unless forced to 
do so. If soldiers are now stopped trouble can be settled by peace commission to inves¬ 
tigate facts, and let blame rest where it may. This will save life, expense, and dis¬ 
tress if it can be accomplished. 

STANLEY, Agent. 

I concur and indorse the above. 

OURAY, 

Head, Chief Ute Nation. 

In reply thereto the department telegraphed Agent Stanley, October 
13, as follows: 

Your dispatch received. Tell Ouray that his efforts are highly appreciated by the 
government. In view of the attack made upon the troops and massacre of agent and 
employes the troops will have to proceed to White River Agency. Ouray should en¬ 
deavor to prevent any resistance to this movement. The troops are now in great force, 
and resistance would result only in great disaster to the Indians. The hostiles will 
have to surrender and throw themselves upon the mercy of the government. The 
guilty parties must be identified and delivered up. We shall see that no injustice is 
done any one. Peaceable Indians will be protected. Ouray’s recommendations for 
mercy in individual cases will be respected as far as the general interest may permit. 

Special agents are being dispatched to Los Pinos with further instructions. 

C. SCHURZ, Secretary. 

These terms were in accordance with article 6 of the Ute treaty of 
1868, which provides that: 

If bad men among the Indians shall commit a wrong or depredation upon the per¬ 
son or property of any one, white, black, or Indian, subject to the authority of the 
United States and at peace therewith, the tribes herein named solemnly agree that 
they will, on proof made to their agent and notice to him, deliver up the wrong-doer 
to the United States, to be tried and punished according to its laws. 

An inspector was despatched to the Los Pinos Agency, and General 
Charles Adams, former agent for the White River Utes, was detailed as 
special agent to visit the hostile camp, with an escort furnished by Ouray, 
to demand the surrender of the captive women and children, the mur¬ 
derers of the employes, and those engaged in the attack on Major Thorn¬ 
burgh. During these negotiations the troops were instructed by the War 
Department to proceed no farther than the White River Agency and 
to remain there until further orders. General Adams was well treated 
by the hostiles, and after a long and stormy council the captives were 
delivered to him without conditions, and on the 21st of October they 
arrived at Ouray’s house, where every possible arrangement for their 
comfort had been made by himself and wife. On his return from Gen¬ 
eral Merritt’s camp two more visits were made by General Adams to the 
hostile camp to demand the surrender of the guilty parties, and on the 
29th of October he reported that the Indians appeared willing to have 
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the guilty punished, and recommended that a commission be appointed 
to make an investigation, Ouray being in favor of the plan and agreeing 
to have the “White River Utes in attendance. 

Meantime the department had already sent to General Adams the 
ultimatum which was to be offered the White River Utes, viz: that they 
remove their camp temporarily to the neighborhood of Los Pinos; that 
a commission consisting of Brevet Major-General Hatch, General Adams, 
and Ouray meet at Los Pinos as soon as possible, to take testimony to 
ascertain the guilty parties—the guilty parties so ascertained to be dealt 
with as white men would be under like circumstances; and that the mis¬ 
chievous element in the White River band be disarmed. 

This was accepted by the White River Utes, and on the 10th of ^No¬ 
vember twenty of their chiefs and headmen, in obedience to Ouray’s order, 
came to his house to meet General Adams. The others, whose camp was 
located 50 miles distant on the Gunnison River, were expected soon. 
Latest advices are that the commission is now organized, and that 
Johnson, Douglas, and Sawawick are giving testimony. The testi¬ 
mony of officers who were engaged in the battle at Milk Creek, and the 
testimony of the captive women will also be given before this commis¬ 
sion. Every effort to arrive at all the facts and to mete out exact justice 
will be made. Troops are stationed at Fort Garland in the south as 
well as at White River Agency in the north, ready for prompt action in 
the event of the possible failure of the commission. 

The atrocity of the crimes committed should not prevent those indi¬ 
viduals who are innocent from being treated as such, according to arti¬ 
cle 17 of the treaty, viz: 

Provided, That if any chief of either of the confederated bands make war against the 
people of the United States, or in any manner violate this treaty in any essential part, 
said chief shall forfeit his position as chief and all rights to any of the"benefits of this 
treaty: But, provided further: Any Indian of either of these confederated bands who 
shall remain at peace and abide by the terms of this treaty in all its essentials, shall 
be entitled to its benefits and provisions, notwithstanding his particular chief and 
band have forfeited their rights thereto. 

The services thus far rendered by Ouray have been of inestimable 
value, and while the White River Utes have shown the very worst 
aspect of savage life, Ouray has shown courage and humanity and vir¬ 
tues of the better type, which should somewhat relieve the name of Ute 
from the odium cast upon it by the northern bands, for whose brutal 
and barbarous acts, whatever the j)ro vocation, no justification can be 
found. 

In my annual report for 1877 I made the following statement of the 
case: 

I recommend the removal of all the Indians in Colorado and Arizona to the Indian 
Territory. In Colorado, gold and silver mines are scattered over a wide extent of 
territory, and are to be found in every conceivable direction, running into Indian res¬ 
ervations. Of course miners will follow the various leads and prospect new ones with¬ 
out regard to the barriers set up by an Indian reservation. Hence the sojourn of 
Indians in this State will be sure to lead to strife, contention, and war, besides entail¬ 
ing an enormous expense to feed and provide for them. Again, there is no hope of 
civilizing these Indians while they reside in Colorado, as all the arable land in the 
State is required for its white settlers. A mining population needs in its immediate 
vicinity abundant facilities for agriculture to feed it. The question of feeding the 
white population of the State is one of paramount importance, and will certainly 
force itself on the attention of the government. 

In the Indian Office report for 187S the following extract will be found 
which has a bearing on the present issue: 

The Ute reservation covers nearly 12,000,000 of aci’es, and fully one-third of the best 
arable land in the State ; and it is situated in the heart of one of the richest mining 
regions in the United States. The mining population naturally want the arable land 
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to raise food for their support; aud as the white population is rapidly augmenting, 
their encroachments upon the Indians will be constantly on the increase; besides, 
their lands, if put in the market, will readily sell at a fair price. These remarks have 
reference mainly to the two southern agencies. The location of the Northern Utes is not 
desirable, unless the land shall be found to contain minerals. But all the Ute Indians 
should be removed at once to the Indian Territory, where there is fertile soil and 
abundance of wood and water, aud where there need be no white encroachments. 

The “irrepressible conflict” between the whiteman and tlie aborigine 
may be turned to good account for both parties in the accomplishment 
of desirable results. Let it be fully understood that the Ute Indians 
have a good and sufficient title to 12,000,000 acres of land in Colorado, 
and that these Indians did not thrust themselves in the way of the white 
people, but that they were originally and rightfully possessors of the 
soil, and that the land they occupy lias been acknowledged to be theirs 
by solemn treaties made with them by the United States, and that the 
white people, well knowing these facts, took all the responsibility of 
making their settlements contiguous to the home of the red man. 

It will not do to say that a treaty with an Indian means nothing. 
It means even more than the pledge of the government to pay a bond: 
It is the most solemn declaration that any government of any people 
ever enters into. Neither will it do to say that treaties never ought to 
have been made with Indians. That question is not now in order, as 
these treaties have been made and must be lived up to, whether conven¬ 
ient or otherwise. 

By beginning at the outset with the full acknowledgment of the abso¬ 
lute and indefeasible right of these Indians to 12,000,000 of acres in 
Colorado, we can properly consider what is the best method of extin¬ 
guishing the Indian title thereto without injustice to the Indians and 
without violating the plighted faith of the Government of the United 
States. The first step iii that direction will be to provide by law 
for a commission to visit the Utes aud obtain their consent to remove 
from the State to some other location—say to the Indian Territory—on 
condition of their receiving pay for the value of their lands in Col¬ 
orado, the same to be obtained by appraisement and sale, in the same 
manner in which certain Kansas and Nebraska lands have been disposed 
of for the benefit of Indians who formerly resided within their limits. If 
a proposition of this kind should be fairly presented to the Utes, I have 
no doubt they would give their consent, as scores of other Indian tribes, 
both the wildest and the most civilized, have consented under similar 
circumstances. 

There are other considerations in the case of the Ute Indians which 
might be considered in connection with the proposed removal. The Ute 
country at present abounds in game, and as long as that shall be the 
case the Indians will not work. Moreover, their location is admirably 
adapted to both defensive and aggressive Indian warfare. Its geo¬ 
graphical position is also an advantage by which in time of war the Utes 
can draw largely on the neighboring Indians for assistance either in men 
or food. 

The advantages to be .obtained by removing them to the Indian Ter¬ 
ritory are (1) an abundant supply of arable land for cultivation; (2) immu¬ 
nity from white encroachment; and (3) better security for keeping the 
Indians peaceful, as the country is not adapted to Indian fighting and 
everywhere offers open fields for the use of artillery and all the appli¬ 
ances of civilized warfare, so that whatever be the disposition of the 
Indians, if resort to force should be necessary, it could be made effective 
in the interests of peace. 

7 i 
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THE UTE COMMISSION OF 1S78. 

As was stated in the report of last year, the Ute commission appoint¬ 
ed May 24, 1878, obtained from the Capote, Muache, and Weeminuche 
Utes. who occupied the southern strip of the Ute Reservation, an agree¬ 
ment to relinquish all that part of the reserve lying south of parallel 
38° 10', and to remove to a reservation on the headwaters of the Piedra, 
San Juan, Blanco, Navajo, and Chama Rivers, in Southern Colorado, as 
soon as the agency could be removed thither and buildings erected. 
The cession was concurred in by all the other bands of Utes. The area 
proposed to be ceded embraces about 1,804,400 acres, an excess of 728,320 
acres over the proposed new reserve of 1,166,080 acres. 

The report of the Commissioners, together with the agreement, which 
will be found on pages 170 of this report, was forwarded to the President, 
February 3d, 1879, for submission to Congress, with the recommendation 
that the agreement be ratified, and that Congress provide for the ap¬ 
praisement and sale of the lands ceded; the proceeds thereof, after de¬ 
ducting expense of such sale, to be invested for the benefit of the Indians. 
No action on the matter was taken by Congress. 

The Commission also endeavored to obtain the cession of the tract 
four miles square which contains a part of the Uncompahgre Park; but 
the Utes refused to have anything to say on the subject unless a dele¬ 
gation could be sent to Washington for that purpose. Permission for 
the visit was therefore given, and a delegation visited this city in Janu¬ 
ary last. They agreed to part with that portion of their reservation for 
the sum of $10,000. The matter was submitted to Congress, with re¬ 
quest that the necessary sum for the purchase be appropriated ; but no 
action was taken. The tract referred to is for the most part fine agri¬ 
cultural land, which is greatly needed by the people of Colorado, and 
upon which white settlers have already gone in considerable numbers. 
It will be a matter of difficulty, if not impossibility, to remove these set 
tiers, and to prevent others from going in and occupying the land; and 
so long as it is not paid for the Indians will justly consider such settle¬ 
ments as encroachments. The Indians most interested in the cession 
are the Los Pinos Utes, and in view of their good conduct during the 
hostilities of their friends and relatives, it is important that their loyalty 
should not be subjected to unnecessary tests. I, therefore, hope that 
the matter will not fail to receive the early and favorable consideration 
of Congress at its next session. 

VICTORIA AND THE SOUTHERN APACHES. 

In 1871 about 1,200 Mogollon, Miembre, and Gila Apaches, known 
under the general name of Southern Apaches, were collected in the 
vicinity of the Mexican town of Canada Alamosa, in Southwestern New 
Mexico. They had no reservation, had been accustomed to roaming and 
marauding, and the scanty rations which were then being issued weekly 
were insufficient for their subsistence, and had to be supplemented by 
sueh means as the Indians chose to adopt. For these Apaches a reser¬ 
vation containing the valley of the Tularosa River was selected by Hon. 
Vincent Colyer, and set apart by executive order in the fall of 1871. 

As soon as the project of removal thither was broached, the majority 
of the Indians ran away, many of them to the Chiricahua Reserve in 
Arizona, and but 450 were prevailed upon to remove to the new reser¬ 
vation. These Indians were thoroughly displeased with the location, 
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were absent from the reserve during many months of the year, and were 
generally unsettled, indolent, and intractable. 

In the fall of 1874 the Hot Springs Reservation, near Canada Alamosa, 
was set apart, and the Indians removed back again to their old home, 
and were occasionally joined by other bands till their number was at 
times nearly doubled. A small detachment of troops was kept at the 
agency, and the Indians remained comparatively quiet, but were care¬ 
ful not to commit themselves to farming or schools. Between them and 
their relatives, the Chiricahuas, in Arizona, frequent visits were ex¬ 
changed, and there is little doubt that Hot Spring Apaches gave willing 
assistance to the Chiricahuas in their raids into Mexico. 

At the time of the abolishment of the Chiricahua Reserve, in June, 1870, 
less than half of the Indians belonging there were taken to San Carlos; 
162 removed themselves to the Hot Springs Reserve, and the rest, about 
300, under renegade leaders, escaped to the mountains, and from those 
retreats raided on the settlers in Southeastern Arizona. In March, 1877, 
it was definitely ascertained that not only were the renegades re-enforced 
by the Indians from the Hot Springs Reserve, but, also, that that reserva¬ 
tion was being used as a harbor of refuge for the outlaws. Accordingly, 
with the San Carlos Indian police force and the co-operation of the mil¬ 
itary, the Southern Apaches, to the number of 433, were removed in May, 
1877, to San Carlos; several prominent raiders were arrested and put in 
irons; the remaining Indians of the agency were declared renegades, 
and the reserve was restored to the public domain. 

On the 2d of September, 1877, a majority of the Hot Springs Indians 
and a portion of the Chiricahuas, about 300 in all, suddenly left the San 
Carlos Reserve. They were pursued and overtaken next day by volun¬ 
teers from the agency Indians, but only 30 were brought back. The 
fugitives then struck a settlement in New Mexico, killing 8 persons and 
stealing some horses, and forthwith all the available troops in that Terri¬ 
tory were put into the field against them. In October, finding them¬ 
selves unable to hold their own in a country thoroughly occupied by 
United States soldiers and Indian scouts, 190 surrendered at Fort Win¬ 
gate; others surrendered later, and all, to the number of 260, were 
taken back to the Hot Springs Reserve in New Mexico, and there held 
under the charge of the War Department. 

In August, 1877, the Interior Department recommended that they 
be returned to San Carlos, and in October arrangements were made by 
the War Department for the necessary detail of troops to serve as escort 
during the removal. While bringing the Indians from their camp, pre¬ 
paratory to starting for San Carlos, 80 made their escape to the mount¬ 
ains. The others protested against going to that reservation, declaring 
their willingness to go anywhere else; but they were removed thither 
without difficulty. 

In December, 63 of the tribe, who had been wandering in the mount¬ 
ains, came into the Mescalero Agency in a most destitute condition and 
begged to be allowed to remain there. 

In February, 22 under Victoria, who had been spending their time 
more pleasantly in old Mexico, came near the military post at Ojo 
Caliente and had a talk with the commanding officer. Victoria expressed 
his intention to surrender at that post provided Nauna’s band, then at 
Mescalero, might be allowed to join him. Accordingly, two of his party 
with a pass good for fifteen days proceeded to Mescalero, reported to 
the agent, and conferred with their relatives there; Victoria and the 
rest of the band remaining quietly at the post in the mean time. The 
messengers returned at the time specified, but do not seem to have 
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succeeded as "well as they had expected, for the commanding officer, on 
February 16, reports only 39 Hot Spring Apaches as having surrendered 
with Victoria as prisoner of war, all of whom reiterated their determina¬ 
tion to resist to the death any removal to San Carlos. 

It was then decided to remove the band to Mescalero, but they de¬ 
clared themselves as bitterly opposed to Mescalero as to San Carlos, and 
on the loth of April last the whole party again escaped to the Sau 
Mateo Mountains. 

On the 30th of June, Victoria, with thirteen men, came into Mescalero 
Agency, and had a conference with the agent, who endeavored to remove 
their constant fear of being sent to San Carlos, and assured them of 
protection and kind treatment if they would come to Mescalero and 
stay there. The band, numbering 28, accordingly came on the reserve 
and were enrolled among the other Southern Apaches at the agency. 
The purpose of these Indians to settle down and remain quietly at 
Mescalero seemed so sincere, that, at their earnest request, arrangements 
were made for bringing to them from San Carlos their wives and chil¬ 
dren, from whom they had long been separated. 

In July last, three indictments were found against Victoria in Grant 
County, New Mexico, two for horse-stealing and one for murder, but no 
attempt seems to have been made on the part of the authorities to 
arrest him. The Indians, however, were aware of these indictments, 
and when a few days later a hunting party, which included a judge and a 
prosecuting attorney, passed through the Mescalero Reservation, the 
Indians, who were well acquainted with the official position of those 
gentlemen, believed the visit to be a preliminary step to the arrest of 
Victoria, and possibly of his whole baud. The band, therefore, suddenly 
left the reservation, taking with them all the other Southern Apaches 
They went west, and began again their old life of marauding, and 
though promptly followed up by the military, who have chased them 
across the line into old Mexico, their raid has caused much destruction 
both of life and property. 

JOSEPH’S BAND OF NEZ PERCES. 

The unfortunate band of Nez Perc&s under Joseph have finally found 
a resting-place 15 miles west of the Ponca Agency in the Indian Terri¬ 
tory. They are located at the junction of the Shakaskia River and the 
Salt Fork. The country is sufficiently well wooded, and the land is of 
the best quality. The agent is engaged in putting up agency buildings 
and houses for the Indians. Yellow Bear, the second chief, shows a 
very good disposition, and is actively at work doing all he can to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of his band. 

The health of the tribe is greatly improved, and it is hoped that they 
will now settle down and become contented. They have been supplied 
with wagons, agricultural implements, and horses, and cows have also 
been provided for them. 


MISSION INDIANS. 

The necessity for early legislation to provide a suitable and permanent 
home for the Mission Indians of California is urgent. They are esti¬ 
mated to number about 3,000, and are scattered in small bands over San 
Diego, San Bernardino, and Los Angeles Counties, earning a precarious 
livelihood by cultivating small patches of land, and working for ranch¬ 
men and white settlers when opportunity oilers. Many of them are now 
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occupying by sufferance lands which their ancestors have cultivated 
from time immemorial, and to which they supposed they had an indis¬ 
putable right; but those lands have lately been found to be within the 
limits of private land-claims confirmed by the courts to grantees under 
the Mexican Government before the acquisition of California by the 
United States. 

In many cases the owners or occupants of these ranches have availed 
themselves of the labor of the Indians in cultivating the land (often at 
most unjust and oppressively low rates, however), and the Indians have 
also been permitted to occupy and cultivate small tracts for themselves; 
but now, desiring to dispose of the ranches, or to use the whole for their 
own purposes, the owners have threatened the Indians with summary 
ejectment. This, together with the conflicts arising from trespass upon 
the lands of the ranchmen and settlers, by stock belonging to the Indians, 
has kept these poor people in doubt and anxiety for two years past, until 
at the present day they are in a state of the most abject poverty to be 
found anywhere on the American Continent. 

Several small reservations have been set apart by Executive order for 
these Indians, but on account of the lack of water for irrigating pur¬ 
poses, and the consequent sterility of the soil, they have been found 
to be of little value. 

Attention is invited to the annual report of Agent Lawson, on page 
13, from which it will be seen that the Mission Indians are a hard-work¬ 
ing people, and ask nothing from the government except a reservation; 
and inasmuch as there are no public lands in Southern California which 
have any agricultural value, an appropriation of about $50,000 will be 
needed for the purchase of sufficient land to enable these Indians to sup¬ 
port themselves by their own labor. 


SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of the different tribes of Indians of course de¬ 
pends very much upon their surroundings, and largely upon whether 
they are*located in river-bottoms or upon bluffs away from the unfavora¬ 
ble influences consequent upon such proximity. The monthly sanitary 
reports from physicians have been for the most part satisfactory, and the 
ratio of mortality to the number of cases treated indicates a remarkable 
degree of success. The number of cases of treatment of the sick recorded 
at the different agencies during the fiscal year ending the 30th of June 
last is 07,352; the number of deaths, 1,936. As the medical corps con¬ 
sisted of only 59 physicians it is fair to infer that their duties were faith¬ 
fully performed. The number of births reported by physicians is 1,479, 
which of course is far short of the actual number of births during the 
year. 

A tabulated statement will be found on page 369 showing the number 
of patients treated, diseases, &c. From this it appears that the greatest 
morbific agents have been malarial and pulmonary diseases, especially 
the former. This is particularly noticeable among those Indians who 
have been removed from extreme northern to almost semi-tropical 
latitudes; but there is this prospective compensation for their present 
suffering: the change will favor longevity, as there will be an almost 
total immunity from pulmonary diseases, the result of necessary exposure 
incident to the climate of the territory formerly occupied by them. 

The nomadic life of the Indian renders the services of the physician 
at times very unsatisfactory on account of the difficulty experienced in 
subjecting Indian patients to the necessary diatetie discipline, but this 
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will be modified gradually as the influence of the “medicine man” is 
succeeded by that of the intelligent and sympathetic physician. 

CONSOLIDATION OF AGENCIES. 

In the last annual report, the policy and economy of consolidating 
many of our Indian agencies was urged at length, with the recommenda¬ 
tion that the surplus lands be sold, and the proceeds thereof be used for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

During the current year the Omaha and Winnebago agencies have 
been consolidated, and the Ked Lake and Leech Lake agencies have been 
consolidated with the White Earth Agency; the Flandreau Agency has 
been put in charge of the agent for the Santees. These movements are 
in the right direction, and there should be many more of like character. 
By the concentration of Indians the time needed to civilize them may 
be shortened, and the sale of their lands will contribute largely to their 
support in the future. 

The carrying out of this policy in the consolidation of the Chippewas 
in Wisconsin, as provided in House bill 1139, first session Forty-sixth 
Congress, would be especially beneficial both to the Indians interested 
and to the government. These Indians occupy three reservations, em¬ 
bracing a territory largely in excess of their actual wants, covered with 
a heavy growth of very valuable pine timber, which is deteriorating in 
value every year or being destroyed by*forest fires. Large quantities 
have also been removed in years past by trespassers. There are probably 
600,000,000 feet of merchantable pine timber on these reservations, which, 
under present circumstances, is of no value to the Indians. The bill 
under consideration is intended to authorize the consolidation of the In¬ 
dians upon the two reservations containing the best agricultural lands; 
the allotment and patenting of a certain number of acres to each indi¬ 
vidual ; the sale of the remainder of the lands with all the pine timber 
on the reservations at an appraised value, and the funding of the pro¬ 
ceeds for the benefit of the tribe. In the opinion of this office, such 
action would place these Indians in a most favorable condition to insure 
their civilization, and, at the same time, secure for them a fund sufficient, 
probably, to relieve the government from the necessity of making further 
appropriations for their support. 

With a view to economy in future appropriations, and in order that 
justice may be done the Indians, I desite to call attention to the follow¬ 
ing-named bills, introduced at the late extra session of Congres: House 
bill No. 1140, for the relief of the Menomonee Indians in the State of 
Wisconsin ; House bill No. 356, providing for the sale of the New York 
Indian lands in Kansas; House bill No. 353, providing for the sale of 
the lands of the Miami Indians in Kansas; and Senate bill No. 1124, for 
the relief of the Winnebago Indians in Wisconsin. 

YAKAMA AND MALHEUR AENC1ES. 

A large part of the Indians formerly at the Malheur Agency in Oregon 
are now under the care of Agent Wilbur at Yakama, Washington Terri¬ 
tory. From September 1,1878, until January, 1879, most of them were 
held at Camp Harney as prisoners of war, and were then removed, with 
about 100 others, to the Yakama Agency, at which place they arrived 
on the 2d of February last. 

During the past season they have received very careful training and 
have improved in every respect. Indian civilization is carried on at the 
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Yakama Agency on business principles. Tlie end and aim of the service 
are kept constantly in view. No time is lost in theorizing, and every 
Indian is made to earn his own subsistence and work out his civilization. 

The 300 Indians now iu the vicinity of the Malheur Agency and Forts 
McDermott and Bidwell should also be sent to Yakama. The Malheur 
Agency should be abolished and the lands included in the reserve 
should"be appraised and sold, and the proceeds of the sale invested for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

RESERVATION TITLES. 

Want of a title to their lands operates as a serious hinderance to the 
civilization of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in the Indian Territory. 
They forfeited their treaty reservation by failing to settle thereon, but 
have been assured that the location now occupied by them is given in 
lieu of their treaty reserve. An act of Congress confirming this location 
would enable the agent to give them allotments in severalty, and would 
decidedly quicken their interest in farming. An Indian, like a white 
man, is not inclined to cultivate land of which he has only an uncertain 
tenure. 

Title to the locations now occupied by the Poncas and Joseph’s band 
of Nez Pereas should also be confirmed to these tribes by act of Con¬ 
gress. There should also be an act passed to enable the Seminole 
boundary to be definitely settled. These matters having been left un¬ 
determined from year to year, will, if not properly attended to, finally 
result in contention and perhaps war. 

INVASION OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

In the early part of last winter an extensive scheme was organized to 
take forcible possession of certain lands in the Indian Territory which had 
been ceded to the. government for Indian purposes. Letters were pub¬ 
lished and circulated in the States surrounding the Territory by 
parties interested in the project, declaring that these were public lands, 
and were open to settlement by citizens of the United States. In a 
short time a large number of persons from Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
were discovered in the act of entering the Territory, carrying their 
household goods and farming implements, with the evident purpose of 
making permanent settlement. 

This unlawful conspiracy was ascertained to be so extensive as to 
necessitate the adoption of speedy and vigorous measures, in order to 
prevent serious complications and trouble with the Indians. The atten¬ 
tion of the President having been called to the matter by this depart¬ 
ment, on the 26th of April last, he issued a proclamation which will be 
found on page 188, warning all persons who were intending or prepar¬ 
ing to remove to the Indian Territory without permission of the proper 
authorities against attempting to settle upon any lands in said Territory, 
and notifying those who had already so offended, that they would be 
speedily removed therefrom by Indian agents, and that, if necessary, 
the aid and assistance of the military would be invoked to enforce the 
laws in relation to such intrusion. 

Accordingly, upon the recommendation of the department, troops were 
posted at available points along the lines between the Indian Territory 
and Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, to prevent unauthorized parties from 
entering the Territory, and detachments and scouts were detailed to arrest 
and remove such intruders as could be found within its borders. By the 
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diligent co-operation of the military authorities with the Indian Bureau, 
the intruders were speedily removed, and the unlawful invasion was 
checked. 

INTRUSION ON INDIAN LANDS. 

Intruders have been equally troublesome on other Indian lands. In 
fact, there is hardly an Indian reservation within the limits of the United 
States which has not been subject to their encroachments. They resort 
to all kinds of devices and schemes to obtain a foothold on Indian soil, 
and offer ready and varied excuses for their continued unlawful occu¬ 
pancy of the same. 

The great influx upon the different reservations of squaw-men, or 
white men married to Indian women, according to the lax custom of 
the tribes, may be adverted to in this connection. In most instances 
the man is penniless and dependent for subsistence on the rations which 
his wife draws from the government, but it is not long before he has a 
herd of cattle ranging over the reservation. On the Crow and other 
reserves, there are numerous instances of squaw-men who hold from 50 
to 1,000 head of cattle, and the rapid manner in which their herds in¬ 
crease presents a very suspicious aspect. Within the last three years 
cases have been reported where government cattle have been stolen and 
the government brand altered by these men, and the cattle resold to 
the government. During the last two years this has been stopped by 
the most active vigilance. 

The squaw-men assume that by marriage they have all the rights of 
full-blooded Indians, and they endeavor to exercise these rights not 
only in the possession of cattle themselves, but also in ranging and 
pasturing upon Indian reservations large herds belonging to other white 
men; and when the removal of such cattle is attempted by the agent, 
the squaw-men claim property in them under fictitious bills of sale. 

The case of certain intruders on the Sioux Reserve in Dakota illus¬ 
trates another method by which white men enter the Indian country and 
claim possessory rights. A few years since, when that reserve included 
both banks of the Missouri, it became necessary to allow white men to 
go upon the reservation for the purpose of cutting timber to supply fuel 
for steamboats carrying government freight on the Missouri River. A 
few white men went on the reserve for that purpose, while a larger num¬ 
ber went, professedly for that object, but really with the design of per¬ 
manently locating on the land, and cutting timber therefrom for the pur¬ 
pose of sale and speculation. The agents, however, now report the 
Indians as able and willing to supply the steamboats with such wood as 
they may need. A large tract of country extending along the east bank 
of the Missouri River, which was added by executive order to the Sioux 
Reservation, has recently been restored to the public domain; and, if the 
Indians should hereafter decline or be unable to furnish the necessary 
fuel, it can be supplied from this tract of land. The necessity, therefore, 
for the presence of white woodchoppers on the Sioux Reservation no 
longer exists. 

Another class of intruders on the Sioux Reserve, on the pretense that it 
is necessary for the accommodation of the traveling public, have erected 
eating-houses, feed-stables, etc., at points on the roads, which were au 
thorized by the treaties with said Indians to be built through their reser¬ 
vation. 

Reservations containing rich and available grazing lands, such as the 
Crow, Malheur, Uintah, and several others, are often encroached upon 
by cattle-men, who drive their large herds on the most valuable grazing 
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lands, and once there, the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting 
rid of them. Both cattle and intruders are often removed, but the 
herders return, or new herders are employed in their stead, and the 
cattle are again pastured on Indian lands. The herders are, in almost 
every instance, irresponsible persons, against whom the penalty fixed 
by sections 2147 and 2148 of the United States Revised Statutes is in¬ 
effectual. 

A strong effort was made in March last, by the Montana legislature, 
to obtain the consent of the department to open up a cattle trail from 
Helena to the eastern markets through the Crow Reservation, and a va¬ 
riety of specious arguments were advanced in favor of the plan; but, on 
the ground of its being a direct violation of treaty provisions which 
would justly endanger the present peaceful relations existing between 
the government and the Crow Indians, the application was of course 
promptly refused. The owners of the cattle which have thus been driven 
through that reserve, so far as they could be ascertained, have been 
prosecuted under section 2117 of the Revised Statutes. 

The attention of this office has often been called to the encroachments 
of miners and other intruders on the Ute Reservation in Colorado and 
the San Carlos Reservation in Arizona. Numerous and extensive mines 
have been opened on both reservations, especially the latter, and every 
effort of this office to remove the miners lias thus far proved ineffectual. 
The question of intrusion on the San Carlos Reservation must remain 
unsettled until the western boundary of the same is resurveyed, and an 
appropriation to cover the expense of such survey should be made with¬ 
out delay. 

Extensive depredations have been committed on timber standing on 
Indian reservations in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, but these 
depredations have been checked to a considerable extent by the arrest 
and prosecution of the parties engaged or interested in such timber 
speculations. 

LAW FOR INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

In the last three annual reports of this office urgent appeals have been 
made for the enactment of laws for Indian reservations. The following 
bill was introduced at the last Congress and received the approbation of 
the Judiciary Committees in both Houses, and was favorably reported 
on: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatices of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President may prescribe suitable police regulations for 
the government of the various Indian reservations, and provide for the enforcement 
thereof. 

Sue. 2. That the provisions of the laws of the respective States and Territories in 
which are located Indian reservations, relating to the crimes of murder, manslaughter, 
arson, rape,' burglary, and robbery shall be deemed and taken to be the law, and in 
force within such reservations; and the district courts of the United States within and 
for the respective districts in which such reservations may be located in any State, 
and the Territorial courts of the respective Territories in which such reservations may 
be located, shall have original jurisdiction over all such offenses which may be com¬ 
mitted within such reservations. 

In respect to all that portion of the Indian Territory not set apart and occupied by 
the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole Indian tribes, the provisions 
o,f the lawsof the State of Arkansas relating to the crimes of murder, manslaughter, 
arson, rape, burglary, and robbery shall be deemed and taken to be the law, and in 
force therein ; and the United States district court for the western district of the State 
of Arkansas shall have exclusive original jurisdiction over all such offenses arising in 
said portion of the Indian Territory. 

The place of punishment of any and all of said offenses shall be the same as for other 
like offensesarising within the jurisdictions of said respective courts. 
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It is a matter of vital importance that action should be taken to secure 
the passage of the above bill, or of some measure of equal efficiency to 
provide law for Indians, to the end that order may be secured. A civ¬ 
ilized community could not exist as such without law, and a semi-civil¬ 
ized and barbarous people are in a hopeless state of anarchy without its 
protection and sanctions. It is true the various tribes have regulations 
and customs of their own, which, however, are founded on superstition 
and ignorance of the usages of civilized communities, and generally tend 
to perpetuate.feuds and keep alive animosities. To supply their place it 
is the bounden duty of the government to provide laws suited to the de¬ 
pendent condition of the Indians. The most intelligent among them ask 
for the laws of the white man to enable them to show that Indians can 
understand and respect law; and the wonder is that such a code was 
not enacted years ago. 

DEPREDATIONS ON INDIAN TIMBER. 

The laws of the United States relative to intrusion and depredation 
on Indian lands have proved ineffectual to prevent citizens of the United 
States from cutting and destroying timber standing thereon. Sections 
2147 and 2148 of the United States lie vised Statutes provide merely for 
the removal of intruders from the Indian country, and for the imposi 
tion of a penalty of ,$1000 in the event of the return of any party after 
having been removed therefrom. The intruders, as a general rule, have 
no property subject to execution, and as the penalty can only be col¬ 
lected by an action of debt, the offenders escape without punishment. 

Section 2118 is insufficient, for the same reason, to prevent unlawful 
settlement on lands belonging to Indians. 

Section 5388 makes it a penal offense for any person to unlawfully 
cut, or aid in cutting, or to wantonly destroy timber standing upon 
lands of the United States which in pursuance of law may be reserved 
for military or other purposes. This section and the act of March 3d, 
1875 (18 Stat., p. 481), which is somewhat similar in its provisions, 
were evidently adopted, the former for the single purpose of protecting 
timber on land which had been or might thereafter be purchased or re¬ 
served for the use of the military, or any other branch of the govern¬ 
ment, and the latter to prohibit the destruction of trees on laud.which 
had been purchased or reserved for public use. Neither the provisions 
of the section referred to nor the act are sufficiently comprehensive (es¬ 
pecially in view of the rule of law which requires criminal statutes to be 
construed strictly) to extend to or include parties who have cut or de¬ 
stroyed timber on land within a large portion of the Indian reservations. 
The United States district court for the western district of Arkansas, at 
the last May term thereof, decided that the lands within the Cherokee 
Reservation in the Indian Territory were not lands of the United 
States in the sense of the language used in section 5388, and that there 
was no law to punish parties for committing depredations thereon. The 
reasoning of the court will apply with equal force to the lands of the 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, and certain other Indians. 

Most of the Indian reservations are now completely surrounded by a 
progressive and adventurous white population, which, only by stringent 
laws, can be restrained from taking possession of Indian lands, and 
hauling oft* or destroying the little timber left thereon. I deem it, there¬ 
fore, of great importance that such a law be enacted as will prevent 
parties settling upon or cutting or wantonly destroying timber on the 
following classes of reservations, viz: Lauds to which the original In- 
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diau title lias never been extinguished, but which have not been specially 
reserved by treaty, act of Congress, or otherwise for the use of the In¬ 
dians, or for other purposes, although the Indians’ right of occupancy 
thereof has been tacitly recognized by the government; lands ex¬ 
pressly reserved by treaty or act of Congress, or set apart for the use 
of the Indians by Executive order of the President; lauds allotted or 
patented to individual Indians who are not under the laws of any State 
or Territory ; lands patented to Indian tribes; and lands which have been 
purchased by, or ceded to the United States for the purpose of settling 
Indians thereon, but which are as yet unoccupied. 

THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

During the year several of the members of the Board of Indian Com¬ 
missioners have rendered valuable aid and assistance to the govern¬ 
ment in the purchase of annuity goods and supplies. The members ot 
the purchasing committee have especially devoted a great deal of val¬ 
uable time to the service, and have supervised the awarding of contracts, 
inspection of goods, and all the various details connected therewith. 
These services are rendered to the government gratuitously, and deserve 
more than a passing acknowledgment. The members of the board have 
also visited many Indian agencies during the year, and, as the result of 
their observations, have brought to the notice of the Bureau valuable 
facts and suggestions. 

APPRAISEMENT OF KANSAS INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 

Since the date of my last annual report the commissioners appointed 
under the provisions of the act of July 5, 1876 (19 Stat., p. 74), to ap¬ 
praise the Kansas Indian lands in Kansas have completed their work 
and submitted their report to this office, with accompanying schedules 
and abstracts. Erom these it appears that of the unsold portion of the 
“Kansas Indian Trust Lands” there are 137,808.13 acres, which were 
appraised at a total value of $217,408.75. The improvements of settlers 
on these lands were appraised at a total value of $47,654, making the 
total value of land and improvements $265,062.75. 

Of the “Diminished Beserve Lands” there are 78,570.34 acres, which 
were appraised at a total value of $115,122.46. The improvements of 
settlers on these lands were appraised at $58,008, making the total value of 
lands and improvements $213,103.46, which, together with the appraised 
value of the “trust lands,” makes a grand total of 216,378.47 acres, 
valued at $372,531.21; adding to this $105,662, the value of settlers’ 
improvements, gives a total value of land and improvements amount¬ 
ing to $478,193.21. 

The schedules of appraisement were submitted by this office to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Interior for his approval on the 26th of April, 
1879. They were approved by him on the 14th day of May, 1879, and 
duplicate copies thereof transmitted to the Commissioner of the Gen¬ 
eral Land Office, with instructions to offer for sale to actual settlers, 
under section 2 of the act of 1876, at the district office at Topeka, 
Kans., all the lands embraced in said lists, except those falling under 
the provisions of section 1 of said act, and those upon which entry has 
heretofore been allowed, under section 2 of the act of June 23,1874 (18 
Stat., p. 272), which has been suspended by the late statute. 

All those persons mentioned in the first section of the act of July 5, 
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1876, are now outside of any relief, as those who entered under the act 
of 1874 are under a repealed statute, and those who have not yet entered 
cannot comply with the act of 1876 by paying’ the first installment before 
January 1, 1877. Those persons who entered under section 2 of the 
act of 1874, prior to the act of 1876, are also without the provisions 
of any existing statute. The penalty of the act of 1874 cannot be en¬ 
forced, as that act is repealed by the act of 1876, and they are not sub¬ 
ject to the act of 1876 as they did not make entry under its provisions. 

In order that these two classes of persons may have the relief which 
they are entitled to, further legislation by Congress will be necessary, 
extending the time in which to make payment and secure their lands. 

The reports of the commission, with recapitulations of the appraise¬ 
ment of said lands, will be found on page 182 of this report. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. A. HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 




REPORTS OF AGENTS 


Colorado River Agency, Arizona, 

July 1, 1879. 

Sir: I have the houor to submit the following as my first annual report as agent of 
this reserve for the year ending Juue 30, 1879. 

I entered upon the duties of agent October 17, 1878, after having served five months 
as an employ^, under my brother, the late agent, and four mouths subsequent to his 
death, as farmer in charge of agency. This change of administration and the uncer¬ 
tainty of the appointment of the succeeding agent, prevented the formation of new 
plans and a systematic prosecution of them until one-half of the year had expired. 
Since that time the advancement of the Indians is very mauifest. 

The prospect of a school in which their children were to be instructed exerted a pow¬ 
erful influence, as these Indians respect education very highly. This has led them to 
hope for better things, and.has engendered a feeling of confidence in the government 
never before felt. Their visitiug the agency to consult with me on their own private 
plans and asking advice, leads me to believe that the present year will advance them 
further than any year since this reservation was established. 

This reservation extends for 75 miles north and south, divided in the center by the 
Colorado River, which is also the dividing line between California and Arizona Territory. 
The eastern and western boundaries of the reserve are two parallel mountain ranges, 
separated by some 20 miles. The northern and southern extremities end in a mesa or 
foot-hills of these ranges, which at those points approach the river-banks. Owing to 
the barren nature of these mountains and the immense mesa or foot-hills lying under 
them, only a narrow strip of laud from one to three miles wide and about 40 long, is 
at all fitted for cultivation, and a considerable part of this is of such an alkaline na¬ 
ture that no crops can be raised on it. It is estimated that only about one-eighth of 
of the reservation is fitted for cultivation. I quote the following description of of this 
bottom land, as it coincides exactly with my own experience and observation. Hermau 
Ehrenburg, in a report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 1885, reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

“The objections to this reserve are, 1st, The alkaline and sterile nature of thesoil. 2d, 
The necessity of constant or daily irrigation. 3d, The expensive, gigantic, if not im¬ 
possible, task of raising the Colorado River from its deep channel at this or any other 
point below Fort Mohave. The Colorado Valley is the bed of an ancient lake or rather 
arm of the ocean, filled up in course of ages with the debris of the adjoining mountains 
and the shifting sands of the upper country, containing but little aluminous matter to 
give it consistency, a thin, loamy soil, with little vegetable matter, and beneath this 
shifting quicksands that have not yet been sounded to their entire depth. We fiud 
water always in from 10 to 18 feet.” 

He further states that the “ impregnation of the soil is not so much alkaline salts as 
pure chloride of sodium.” 

This report, written fourteen years since, has been proved to be correct by every resi¬ 
dent of this river valley. The only natural product of the reserve is the mesquit bean. 
This grows on a tree or bush about 15 feet high, and probably as many feet in diameter. 
The bean is from <3 to 10 inches long and grows in clusters off a dozm or more on a 
stem. The pods of this product ground into flour forms the principal diet of these In¬ 
dians, as well as that of their horses and dogs. Besides this tree there are the willow 
and cottonwood, neither of which has ever been known to grow larger than two feet 
in diameter at the trunk, and very few as large as that. After an exceedingly high 
overflow of the river there are large fields of coarse grass and wild flax to be found, but 
as no such overflow has occurred since 1876, all vestige of these crops has disappeared. 

All the native cultivation of this land is entirely dependent upon the greater or less 
overflow of the Colorado River. There are some very fine farms laid out, containing 
from 25 to 100 acres, and every year before flood-time these farms are cleaned up and 
prepared for planting. This has been repeated for the past three years, but none of 
those farms have beeii cultivated, but only small patches lyiDg adjacent to the river. 
Each succeeding year has beeu worse than the last, uutil now it seems as though it 
had culminated. The rise of the river this year is not as high by 16 feet as it was in 
1876, and is 4 feet lower than in last year, and the only land wet enough for cultiva¬ 
tion is the sand-bars formed by the river this year. This excessive low water, to¬ 
gether with the heavy frosts last winter, has affected the bean crop so that though 
there are a thousand acres of the mesquit tree within ten miles of the agency, the In¬ 
dians are compelled to go 30 and 40 miles in order to find any beans. 
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The past year was an unusual one in regard to rain. Seldom does rain fall on this 
bottom laud, but during the year past it fell twice, the last time when it was particu¬ 
larly needed for the wheat crop. Owing to this the wheat planted proved to be a very 
fine crop, both in quality and quantity. The estimated yield on the whole reserve is 
about 1,000 bushels. Probably one-third of this was gathered before it was ripe, and 
as much more has been traded or sold by the Iudians for other necessary articles, so at 
present there is not over 300 bushels remaining. This is divided equally amongst the 
bands. 

The Indians and their character I have studied closely and with interest. Inspector 
Watkins informed me on his last visit here that these Indians stood among the lowest 
in the scale of civilization. This I believe to be true, aud is due to the fact that since 
this reservation was established until the present year, when a school was permanently 
established, little, very little, has beeu done toward their elevation. They have been 
worked and fed and clothed, but not anything has been attempted, that I can learn, in 
the endeavor to educate or Christianize them. 

I find them timid from ignorance aud superstition, and peaceful from having been 
thoroughly subjugated by the military twenty years ago. I have never been called to 
settle auy quarrels or disputes among themselves or the whites, nor have I ever heard 
of there being any. The ouly characteristics to encourage, aud which I shall make the 
foundation of all improvement, are their great industry aud natural agricultural habils; 
and I feel confident, if allowed to carry out my plans and get the Indians settled pi r- 
manently on a farm, with gradual improvements made thereon in the way of honsts,. 
&,c., and with their children being educated, that within a year they willrauk very muih 
above their present position. 

The tribe, under a supreme chief, is divided into 29 bands, each under a captain elected 
by the band aud confirmed by the agent. These bauds live in winter in rude huts, made 
by excavating the sand a few feet in depth, and covering it over ivith poles, brush, 
and earth. In this building (?) live from 10 to 30 individuals of both sexes. In sum¬ 
mer this is burned aud the band moves off to where a farm is selected. Here a rude 
shed is erected, which serves to protect them from the intense heat of the sun. When 
a farm is started all the band work indefatigably, aud very frequently water the whole 
farm by hand from the river. 

Thedressof the men consists of a breech-cloth and shirt, but very frequently the latter 
is dispensed with. The women weara bustle of willow bark extending to their knees, and 
a piece of calico thrown about their shoulders and tied iu a knot across the breast. They 
have had clothing furnished them and are glad to wear it, but the expense is so much 
greater that they cannot afford to purchase them. 

The number of Iudians now on the reservation is impossible to calculate. Owing 
to the desertion of all the neighboring towns and mines several huudred Iudians 
there employed have returned to the reserve. I endeavored to obtain a count some 
months since, but owing to the lack of facilities with which to issue beef to individuals, 
only a part of the tribe could be Induced to come to the agency. Therefore I am com¬ 
pelled to report the number of last year, viz, 502. This is the number I carry on my 
roll, but I am confident that there are three times that number on the reserve. Imme¬ 
diately upon receipt of supplies the preseut year I shall take an official census and 
issue to individuals on that return. I strongly approve of this method, as it does away 
with the captains, which are of considerable annoyance to the agent, especially in case 
of employing the Indians to work. 

One noticeable feature of these Indians is their total lack of mechanical ability or 
handycraft. Their only manufactures are their water-vessels. A few have learned to 
braid rope and a few women can string beads in the form of necklaces, but all their 
useful articles of house-keeping, &c., are purchased or traded with the Mexicans or 
Chim-e-hue-vis Indians. 

The only stock raised by these Indians are horses. There are probably 500 owned, 
but of an inferior quality. Their habit of sacrificing the horses of a deceased person 
has reduced the number very largely. Since the small-pox scourge last year over 700 
horses are said to have been sacrificed. This country is not suitable for cattle-raising 
as there is no pasture, and owing to the dense growth of underbrush, it is about impos¬ 
sible to capture stock once turned loose. 

It is a difficult matter to state exactly what the religion of this tribe is. They believe 
in a God and also a devil, in future punishment or happiness. The former may be 
avoided and the latter gained by suitable sacrifices made after death by the relatives 
and friends, but personal character has no influence. This belief can only be eradicated 
by substituting the Christian religion, and could anyof the eastern Christian societies 
be induced to attempt this good work I would gladly contribute to the maintenance oi 
a missionary here. 

The organization of a boarding school on March 11 was the most important event 
of the year. Owing to a report that the children were to be stolen, only 8 scholars at¬ 
tended the first day. When that impression was removed 30 children presented them¬ 
selves; from them I selected 25 of the most suitable age, as rations were provided for 
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only that number. Two children belonging to the second chief and most prominent 
Indian on the reserve were afterwards admitted, making the number 27. After a few 
weeks two boys run away, but the others, owing to the attraction of clothing and food, 
and I may say also the authority and interest of the parents, all remained through the 
term of fourteen weeks. 

Their progress was very satisfactory when it is considered that their knowledge and 
education was at zero. After a few weeks the school was divided into a first and sec¬ 
ond class. The first class conld count to 1,000, knew all the letters of. the alphabet, 
both printed and written, and could read many of the lessons without spelling the 
words. They were taught with slates, which interested them exceedingly, and they 
could be found hours after the closing of school at this occupation. The music at open¬ 
ing and closing school was a great attraction. During these exercises the doors were 
thrown open and the halls were always crowded with members of the tribe who came 
regularly for the purpose of listening. The children learned 12 or 15 hymns, and the 
Sabbath exercises consisted of singing these and having them explained through the 
interpreter. 

The new school-house erected is of adobe, 50 by 75, and 22 feet high at the ridge-pole. 
It contains eight rooms, four on either side, separated by a hall-way 12 feet wide. 
The school-room is 33 feet by 18; dining-room, 20 by 18 ; two bed-rooms, 22 by 18, sepa¬ 
rated by the matron’s room, 15 by 18. A teacher’s room, kitchen, bath-room, and store¬ 
room comprise the other four. The bouse is plastei'ed throughout and whitewashed. 
The doors and casings painted a slate-color. The house is very cool owing to the hall¬ 
way that extends its entire length, and is open at the sides above the rooms, the roof 
being raised on piers two feet for that purpose. 

This building, with about three-quarters of an acre of land for a play-ground, is to 
be inclosed by an adobe -wall 8 feet high ; the agency walls forming oue side, and 
through which will be the only entrance save a large sliding gate-way. This will en¬ 
tirely separate them from all outside influence and contact with the tribe, which is 
positively uecessary in order to teach them morality. The expense of this building, 
not including the labor of the regular employes or work done by Indians for their 
rations, is #3,516.29. This, I think, will be alTthe expense, as what other work there 
is to do will be done by regular employes or Indians working for their rations. 

The agency building and corral shed were considerably damaged by a cloud-burst, 
but they have all been thoroughly repaired, and will probably need no further atten¬ 
tion for years. 

The mortality the past year has been very light compared with the previous one. 
That year (1877- 78) the small-pox reduced the members of the tribe by about 170, and 
naturally those of the weakest and most diseased with syphilis succumbed most easily 
to the disease and the healthy ones survived. Still, though the mortality was light, 
seldom a day passed without application being made at the agency for treatment. 
Many and most of these applications were for such minor or simple troubles, that they 
were not reported. Thelndians seem to have confidencein the pbysicfan for small trou¬ 
bles, but for any of magnitude they prefer their own doctors, that as sorely kill them. 
This present year I shall use all my iudnence and authority to do away with these 
native doctors, as their influence is evil and antagonistic to the agent. 

I have reported specially my endeavors to irrigate this land. I erected a China pump 
and connected it with my engine, and dug a large well from which to draw water. 
This pump worked very well aud has capacity enough, if sufficient power was applied, 
to irrigate 25 acres of land. The difficulties to be overcome are too great to make it 
successful. These are, lack of power, sufficient water to feed it, aud the alkaline nature 
of the water. The expense necessary to overcome these difficulties was too great to he 
done without a special appropriation therefor. 

I turned my attention to constructing an under-shot water-wheel to be used in the 
river. I made this wheel 12 feet in diameter and 8 feet face, and floated it between 
two boats made from old lumber obtained from the tunnels. The wheel, owing to the 
want of proper materials to construct it with, I had great difficulty in strengthening 
sufficient to withstand the power of the river, but ultimately I perfected it, and 
proved its success. It ranges in capacity from 160 to 210 gallons per minute. After 
a few weeks’ trial, owing to one of the boats leaking, the wheel was taken out, bat 
was too much injured and weakened to pay to replace it. As the expense of this ex¬ 
periment was nothing and has proved the practicability of the river as a motive 
power, I intend to construct another and xunch larger wheel, capable of irrigating from 
50 to 75 acres. If this water-wheel solves the question of irrigating this reservation, 
the Indians will be self-supporting at once, otherwise they will be dependent upon the 
government until some other means are provided, or they are removed. 

Hoping that my brief administration that I have been honored with may prove sat¬ 
isfactory to your honor and the Indian Department, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY R. MALLORY, 
[United States Indian Agent . 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Pima Agency. Arizona, 

October 6, 1879. 


Sir : la compliance with your request I have the honor to submit my first report on 
the condition of affairs at this agency, and to give for your consideration my own views 
in regard to the condition and prospects of the Indians on this reservation. 

Without dwelling upon facts well known and familiar to you, I will merely give my 
own practical views and impressions of these red men and the means most likely to 
conduce to their welfare. Taking the latter point first in order, let me say that it is 
my firm conviction that any means for their amelioration not beginning with the 
education of the children, teaching them the English language, and separating them 
from their parents, and the burrowing mounds in which they manage to sustain life, 
will be only useless, and effort expended in vain. I will here quote from General 
Hammond, Indian inspector, whose experience and intimate knowledge of the subject 
must, commend itself to every unbiased mind. 

“ Above all things I beg that the department will endeavor to interest some Christian 
denomination in the establishment of a boarding-school in this reservation. A day 
school will be utterly useless and a waste of money. There is no place on the reserva¬ 
tion where a day school can be located which the children in numbers can reach, and j 
what savagery they get rid of by day will be taken on at night in the tents of their 
parents. 1 commend to especial consideration the subject of schools. Both Pimas and 
Maricopas are tractable, docile, good-natured. I will gladly join in appeals to any 
Christian people to supplement the efforts of the department in an organized effort to 
establish schools.” 

A boarding-school should be established at this agency at once, and the effort can¬ 
not be made too soon if the people of this land desire to reclaim the children of these 
tribes from ignorance, degradation, filthiness, and vice. If cleanliness be next in 
order to Godliness, surely these people are a great way off from the latter virtue. 

It is surprising how little is known at the East about the actual condition of the 
Indians and their manner of life, and how degraded and heathenish a race we have at 
our very doors. I am now writing of the Indians of this Territory. Efforts are largely 
made to educate the benighted of far lands, while comparatively little thought is 
given to these red-skins of the desert and the forest of our own country. 

These Indians are said to he self-supporting, and such is nominally the fact, as no ra¬ 
tions or annuities aie given to them, although farming utensils are furnished to them and 
medical aid dispensed. Life with them is maintained apparently with little exertion. 
They raise wheat and barley, the former of excellent quality; this they prepare in 
many instances with stones, grinding in this primitive way the food which they con¬ 
sume. 

Let me picture an Indian village—not for the eyes of the honorable Commissioner, 
who knows all about this Indian life, and has seen many “ live Indians ”—but for the 
intelligent, the refined, and the Christian people of this country. You are conveyed iu 
an “ ambulance ” over a dry, sun-baked road of a desert. In the distance appear nu¬ 
merous half-spherical shaped mounds, with no entrance save a single opening at the 
ground, and which to enter, as I have done, one must prostrate himself at first. They 
are constructed of branches of trees and straw', and closely woven together with much 
ingenuity, and covered with dirt. The interior smells and tastes of dirt and smoke, 
as no other opening than that described exists, perhaps 20 feet in circumference and 6 
feet high in the center. In this nest familes burrow, except in the hottest weather, 
when fires are made on the outside, and food is prepared in the most primitive manner. 
Around we see scattered rude cooking utensils, old blankets, pieces of clothing, iu some 
cases turkies and chickens, and litter everywhere ; children almost nude; they sit iu 
the dirt and live in the dirt in many instances, with an apology for clothing; their 
persons covered with the dust about them and literally plastered upon them. 

The women do much of the work. The “ bucks,” as the men are called, are fond of 
their ponies ; are rapid and cruel riders. They indulge, as others do in the East, who 
are more cultivated, in horse-racing and betting, and when it can be procured, whis¬ 
ky has its baneful effects upon them. As a people, they seem content and happy; 
happy in their degradation and filthiness ; seemingly content to remain as they aie, 
with little ambition to change for the better. 

Are you surprised, then, most honorable Commissioner, that, seeing these sights 
daily, and having daily intercourse with these people, we say emphatically that 
nothing short of educating the children apart from these scenes and influences can 
accomplish any speedy reformation in the condition of the life described. If Christiau 
men and women would devote themselves to this work with the same zeal and energy 
which they do to similar work in foreign lauds, and with much less outlay of money, 
in connection with the efforts made by the government to civilize these people, iu time 
we have reason to believe a different life wonld be seen in these red men and women 
of the frontier. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. B. LUDLAM, 

~ Ajent. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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San Carlos Agency, Arizona, 

August 11, 1879. 

Sir: In submitting the annual report for this agency, I desire to ask your attention 
to the fact that I have been less than one month in charge as acting ageut. 

AGENCY. 

The agency is located on the right bauk of the Gila River, three-fourths of a mile 
oelow the mouth of the Sau Carlos. The buildings are adobe with dirt roofs in bad 
condition. Shingle roofs are needed. The attention of Inspector Hammond was re¬ 
cently invited to the subject of roofs. 

RESERVATION. 

Boundaries have not been established by actual survey. The line ou the west, in 
the vicinity of McMilleu is in dispute by many interested in that mining locality. The 
boundaries should be determined and marked. 

INDIANS. 

At present there are nine distinct tribes of Indians on this reservation, viz : San Car¬ 
los, White Mountain, Coyotero, Tonto, Chiricahua, Southern and Ojn Caliente Apaches, Yumas 
and Mojaves. The two latter tribes speak a different language from the Apache tribes, 
and are quite dissimilar in manners and customs, and are not friendly with them. 

A census was taken last winter, the enumeration showing 4,552 men, women, and 
children, to which must be added LOO men who were absent, employed by the military 
department of the government in the Territory as scouts. 

Under recent instructions from the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs the Ojo 
Caliente Apaches are to be transferred to the Mescalero Agency. 

• 

CONDUCT. 

The Indians are quiet and orderly for a people uncivilized, and are very obedient to 
agency rules and instructions given by their agent. 

LABOR. 

All, or nearly all. labor to some extent; many are industrious workers. No farming 
can be done on the reservation unless irrigation is resorted to. The ditches taken 
out are of little account. 1 am informed a great deal of labor has been expended 
by the Indians on ditches that are useless, as they could not get the water to flow 
into them. They have become greatly discouraged and are dissatisfied with the 
land on the Gila, and are desirous of permits to go to various points—Black River, Ash 
Creek, Eagle Creek, Aravaypa Creek, and the San Pedro, where they find natural ob¬ 
stacles not so great; the three last-named streams are off the reservation. The In¬ 
dians should not have been allowed to undertake impracticable work. A competent 
farmer would have led them to success in their attempts at irrigation, and saved them 
much labor uselessly expended. 

The water in the Gila is taken out in large quantity in the vicinity of Pueblo Viego, 
and the number of ditches increase every year. Steps should be taken to protect the 
reservation Indians in their water rights if there is any law ou the subject that will 
do so. 

LAND UNDER CULTIVATION, AND PRODUCTS. 

I estimate that there are about 75 acres uuder cultivation along the San Carlos 
and Gila Rivers. On Black River, near Fort Apache, about 25 acres. Corn is 
chiefly grown; some of it looks well. About 5,000 pounds of barley was grown this 
year and sold to the trader at the agency. I have heard that some of the Indians sold 
their barley at Globe and McMilleu. I have no means of knowing the amount. I can 
learn of no effort having been made to obtain an accurate knowledge of the amount of 
grain raised. 

In addition to the land cultivated ou the reservation, there is some farming done by 
the Indians on the San Pedro, Aravaypa Creek, and Eagle Creek, to which points those 
engaged were permitted to go by my predecessor. From 60 to 75 persons are farming 
on the two first-named streams, and 119 on Eagle Creek. The amount of laud under 
cultivation by them I do not know. 

STOCK. 

The Indian stock consists of horses, about 1,000 head.; cattle, about 1,000 head; 

8 I 
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sheep, about 200 head; mules and asses, about 50 head of each. The horses are largely 
of an inferior and almost valueless breed. 

EDUCATION. 

No school is in progress at this agency. |There is no building for the purpose, or that 
can be converted iuto a school-house. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

Although this agency is, as I am informed, under the charge of a religious body, uo 
minister of the gospel has ever been seut here to labor. 


SANITARY. 


The sanitary condition of the Indians is not satisfactory. Syphilis prevails quite ex¬ 
tensively in nearly all the tribes, especially the Mojaves, Yumfts, Tontos, San Carlos, 
and White Mountains. It was brought here by the Mojaves and Yumtls from the 
Verde Reservation. Hospital facilities are much needed. 

SUPPLIES 

Hospital supplies are at present abundant and of good quality. Flour was scarce in 
June and the fore part of July. The first delivery on the contract of 1879- 80 was 
made July 18, and was an inferior article—very dark and coarse. The beef contractor 
was on hand with cattle to putin on his contract at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

POLICE. • 

The police, as now organized, consists of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 7 sergeants, and 31 pri¬ 
vates. The men are very attentive to their duties, trustworthy aud obedient. The 
slightest violation of order that comes within their knowledge is invariably reported; 
they are ever on the alert. The agent can exert his authority, through them, in any 
part of the reservation,and feel assured that his orders will be' strictly enforced. They 
know neither family nor friend in the discharge of their duty. 

In conclusion, I regret that my limited knowledge of affairs here, having been so 
short a time in charge, precludes any attempt on my part to review the doings of the 
past year, or show wherein improvement has been made, or the reverse. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ADNA R. CHAFFEE, 
Captain, Sixth Cavalry, Acting Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner, of Indian Affairs. 


Hoopa Agency, California, 

August 1, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with your circular letter of June 18, 1879,1 have the honor to 
submit my anuual report of this agency. 

I assumed charge of the agency October 22,1878, and found the reservation in an ut¬ 
terly destitute condition, a former agent, Mr. J. L. Broaddus, having sacrificed at auc¬ 
tion, or removed, all the agricultural implements, the bellows, forge, anvil, tools, and 
iron from the blacksmith-shop ; the ferry-boat and wire-rope by which it was run, fur¬ 
niture, stoves, and in fact almcst everything necessary for the well-being of the In¬ 
dians under my care. I found eight horses and mules, generally between twenty and 
thirty years of age, and almost worthless. One mule died, aged twenty-four years. 
Three mules and two horses or mares were condemned and sold, and in lien thereof 
I have received from Round Valley Agency two horses, two mares, and two mules, all 
of which are well along in years, though they have not quite reached the age of 
twenty. 

I found the grist-mill beyond repair, and the saw-mill, flume, and penstock in a very 
dilapidated condition. With new belting and machinery, supplied in April last, I have 
been able to secure 2,000 feet of lumber, which has been used in general repairs. Both 
mills should be rebuilt together to be ruu by one water-pressure, concentrating the 
working force at oue point, especially as it is necessary only to ruu each mill a portion 
of the year. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Thomas Bair, trader at Fort Gaston, I have had with¬ 
out charge a ferry-boat and wire rope, a pair of scales, a wagon, and yoke of oxen; 
from Mr. Warden J. Boyce, my carpenter and wheelwright, two mules, and from Mr. 
Charles H. Griswold, my farmer, one horse, all of which have been of material assist¬ 
ance to me in carrying on the reservation. I have also received material aid from 
Fort Gaston. The blacksmith-shop has been pnt, in efficient condition, and is in charge 
of a faithful, competent workman, Mr. John W. Mason. 

The school has received most faithful care from Miss Frances O’Brien, and during 
the past month has shown material improvement in the number attending. The pre¬ 
vious non-attendance has been attributed to the destitute condition of the Indians and 
the absence of proper clothing. 

Under the law I have been permitted to issue only to Indiaus, heads of families, and 
others who have earned the value by labor, and I have therefore been unable to relieve 
many cases of distress among the sick, the aged, and infirm. Iu December last I sub¬ 
mitted this subject to the Commissioner but have received no reply. 

I have been unable to secure the services of a citizen physician for the salary offered 
($900), and but for the kindness of Assistant Surgeon C. E. Price, U. S. A., post surgeon 
at Fort Gaston, the Indians would have been without, medical care, and it is a notori¬ 
ous fact that the Indians throughout this country are fast being swept by disease 
from the face of the earth. Payment has been denied Assistant Surgeon Price upon 
the ground that be is an officer of the Army, although be is under no obligation what¬ 
ever to perform this service. When I commanded this post in 1869-’70, Assistant Sur¬ 
geon T. F. Azpell, U. S. A., on duty at Fort Gaston, tilled the position of attending phy¬ 
sician at this agency at $100 per month under a special contract made in San Francisco 
with the superintendent of Indian affairs for California, General John B. McIntosh. 
Subsequently the amount received as attending physician was stopped from his pay 
as an officer of the Army, but upon application to Congress he was relieved from the 
operation of said stoppage, and this is but one of similar precedents for the pay of 
Assistant, Surgeon Price. 

From September 1, 1878, to April 30, 1879, eight mouths, Sergt. William Mathers, 
Company E, Eighth Infantry, faithfully and creditably performed the duty of clerk at 
this agency upon the express understanding that he should receive for his services $25 
per month as bad previously been paid other enlisted men of the Array and much less 
thau the cost of a citizen clerk ; yet payment has beeu denied him upon the ground that 
he isan enlisted man. The services rendered were extra, entirely voluntary and such as 
Sergeant Mathers was under no obligation whatever to perform, and without which, 
the correspondence and records of this agency would not have been kept up. Both of 
these claims are to be laid before the uext Congress for relief. 

Many of the Indians work cheerfully and well, and there would be no difficulty with 
proper appliances in making this reservation almost, if not entirely, s*-lf sustaining. 
There are 800 acres of arable land capable of producing hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of oats, wheat, corn, &c., hut the reservation is deficient in horses, mules and 
oxen, wagons, implements, &c.; and being without a grist-mill I shall be compelled to 
have the wheat raised this year packed nearly twenty miles to get it ground for one- 
sixth, which is the best and only bargain I have been able to make. 

The wheat already cut, but not yet thrashed, is estimated at 2,500 to 3,000 bushels, 
fully three times the amount secured last, year and much more than has been gathered 
iu any one year since 1870, when Capt. S. G. Whipple, First Cavalry, performed the duty 
of agent. The hay secured, hut not yet measured, is estimated at 50 tons. 

Mules not more than ten years of age, broken to harness, wagous, farming implements, 
tools, grain and flour sacks, should be furnished as mentioned in my reply to circular- 
letter No. 30, Commissioner of Indian Affairs of July 14,1879. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY R. MIZNER, 

Major Eighth Infantry, Brevet-Lieutenant Colonel, Acting Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Round Valley Indian Agency, 
Mendocino County, California, August 6, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor herewith to present my second annual report of the condition 
of the Iudians and affairs of this reservation. 

LANDS. 

Nominally, this reservation contains 102,118.19 acres, of which amount only about 
4,000 acres lie in this valley. The balance is hilly or mountainous country, mostly 
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well adapted for gi’azing purposes, excepting the canons and hill sides, where timber 
is found. 

These lands, although the boundaries have been surveyed, are yet, with the ex¬ 
ception of about 2,500 acres, in possession of the settlers who were upon them at 
the time of the appraisement of their improvements in 1873 in pursuance of act of 
Congress of that year, because they have not been paid therefor. The settlers have 
thereon about 50,000 sheep, 1,200 cattle, 500 horses and mules, and 500 hogs ; all fed aud 
deriving their entire sunport, summer and winter, from reservation ground, while our 
own cattle are driven from rauge to range, and entirely off the reservation for food by 
the herders of these settlers. If our cattle were permitted to rauge quietly over our 
lands, aud the calves not killed to supply meat for herders and squaw-men, we would 
soon have our herds so increased that we would not be obliged to call upon govern¬ 
ment for any supplies of beef. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Ever since the establishment of the first farm in this valley by employes and In¬ 
dians from the Nome Lackee Reservation in 1856, it has been conducted as a farm 
and not cultivated by p dividual Indians or tribes for themselves, except the family 
gardens; that is, all the wheat, corn, oa's, barley, hay, &c., have beeu raised in 
fields, undivided, all the work being performed by the Indians, who have received 
their supplies in return for their labor, and have never been paid wages in money. 
The necessity for this course has beeu that our farming lauds a e so limited and cut 
up by swamp claims that it is impracticable to divide them among families and in¬ 
dividuals, and in anywise satisfy them or give them lands on which they would make 
a support. This method would be preferable to them, I know, could it be done, but 
until we can be put in possession of our lauds for such purpose, and while all “ able- 
bodied male Indians ” are required to work, no rations or supplies being issued to such 
except on th : s condition, and employes are ouly used in the supervision of Indian 
labor, or the performance of such labor as only skilled hands can do, I cannot see 
how the expense of conducting the reservation and caring for these Indians can be 
lessened. 


POPULATION. 

During the year a large number of Indians have left the reservation, as I have re¬ 
ported from time to lime, viz : Some 200 of the Potter Valleys, during the fall of last 
year, under a former chief or captain of the tribe, Captain jack, or Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, left aud purchased about 50 acres of barren land near Ukiah, and are trying to 
make a living for themselves; giving as their reason for going that they bad been 
promised lands for themselves for years, but could not get them ; they were also told 
that the reservation was to be broken up soon, and they would have to leave to find 
lands for themselves. I learned that most of them are dissatisfied and would gladly 
return if all would come. Some of the Little Lakes have gone to the coast, and others 
of the various tribes have gone to their former homes (some only to visit), so at the 
close of the fiscal year there were only 541 who drew their rations as per weekly 
voucher of June 30, viz: 188 Ukies and Wylackies, 153 Little Lakes, 109 Concows, 42 Red 
lVoods, 29 Potter Valleys, and 20 Pit Rivers. Besides these there are nearly 100 who 
live on or near the reservation who belong to their tribes, aud from 2,000 to 2,500 living 
from 50 to 250 miles distant who belong by location to this reservation, and whose 
children ought to be educated in our school. 

PRODUCTIONS 

Three hundred and sixteen acres of wheat, 78 of barley, 107 of oats, 110 of corn 
and 20 of garden are cultivated this year; estimated product, wheat, 7,000 bushels; 
barley, 1,000 ; oats, 2,000; corn, 2,000; beans, 100. The corn crop will be light, because 
of the wet, cold spring. We will also have about 800 bushels of apples. Besides the 
above about 300 acres have been cultivated for hay, as wo have but little natural sod, 
and we use the grains for that purpose. The Indians, besides cultivating the above, 
have 25 acres of wheat and 5 of oats; estimated yield, wheat, 500 bushels ; oats, 50 
bushels; while they will glean of wheat about 500 bushels; barley, 50 bushels; and 
cut 50 tons of hay for their ponies. They will probably raise more potatoos, beaus, 
&c., than before, although the acreage is really less than last year owing to the exodus 
before mentioned. 

Failing to get the header, wanted to harvest our grain this year, we shall lose enough 
grain to buy one. The farmer estimates the loss on our 80-acre field at 500 bushels. 
'With our present force of workmen it is impracticable to harvest with sickle and 
cradle, except for gleaning and cutting around stumps. 
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STOCK. 

There are 58 horses and mares, to be rated as follows: Serviceable work, 15; unserv¬ 
iceable work, 12 ; serviceable saddle, 19 ; unserviceable saddle, 12; 20 mules—service¬ 
able work, 10 ; serviceable pack, 3; unserviceable work, 4. There being no provision 
for condemning and selling unserviceable animals (as in the military service), all the 
above have been kept on the papers and rated as serviceable, giving a false impression 
as to availability for use. There are 21 oxen and 427 other cattle ; the increase of these 
catlle and their growth are greatly retarded by reasons given before. Of hogs, there 
are about 150, while there arc hundreds belonging to the swamp-land claimants, wha 
raise no crops for any of their stock, but keep them inside of our inclosures on the 
ground that the land is theirs, subjecting us annually to a loss of hundreds of bushels 
of grain by their depredations. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

The large barn reported last year as commenced, has been completed, and is of great 
service both in stabling stock and storing hay. 

Twenty houses were built last fall, varying in size from 12 by 14 to 12 by 24, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the family to occupy. To each house has been built a brick fire¬ 
place and chimney. Nine Indian houses have been removed and refitted, and two small 
barns built for their use. All of the work on these buildings has been done by the In¬ 
dians under the supervision of the carpenter. 

By your permission we had our two steam-engines and boilers repaired, so that they 
are now in good condition ; one is used to run the saw-mill in the mountains, and the 
other (a portable engine) for thrashing, and at times to run the grist-mill. These mills 
are indispensable to us in providing lumber necessary for our use, and grinding the- 
grain for our Indians. The grist-mill is also able to do some custom work for the set¬ 
tlers of this valley. 


AGENCY BUILDINGS 

remain about the same as at last report. Many of them are but temporary structures 
that soon lose their value and become useless. 


INDIAN INDUSTRY. 

None of these Indians subsist by the chase (except partially) but work for their 
daily bread. It is not claimed for them that they are intelligent, energetic workmen ; on 
the contrary, they are Indians, and do not love hard work, will shirk, and hence need 
almost constant supervision. There are some of the younger workmen that will in 
time be able to do a respectably fair job in such trades as they are learning, but it re¬ 
quires patience and constant drilling. 

Could they have bands of sheep to care for on shares until they could have a fair 
start they would soon be able to support themselves. Two Indians have 300 sheep in 
this way, and have a small range near the saw-mill; they are doing well. Many of the 
Indians are good shearers and compete with white men in that line. Some of these 
boys are manifesting an aptness for certain kinds of labor, that is encouraging. 

SANITARY. 

The general health of the Indians seems to be improving, and the severer types of 
disease are yielding to treatment; but it will be impossible to exterminate, in years, 
the taiut from their systems, and it necessarily affects their children to a greater or 
less extent. 

The location is healthy and all that could be desired in this respect. We report 12 
births and 22 deaths. Some of the older Indians still cling with tenacity to their own 
methods of treatment, but these are discouraged as far as practicable. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

An effort has been made the past year to avoid as much as possible the cramming 
process in teaching, so much in vogue in both Indian and white schools, and to cause 
the children to think for themselves; to use their reasoning powers as applied to the 
simple studies assigned to them. Some advancement has been made in this respect, as 
seen by increased interest in their studies, and especially is this the case in respect to 
arithmetic. There is still much to do, but wj are encouraged in our efforts to teach. An 
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important advancement has been made in the matter of personal cleanliness, so that the 
scholars are better prepared for study. Our efforts are greatly crippled in this direction 
by the necessity of the children being in the camps with their parents and friends, and 
the fact that several of them are orphans who have no real home. Many of these diffi¬ 
culties could be obviated, had we a boarding and manual labor school for them. The 
average attendance is almost equal to that of last year, when a larger number was 
borne on the roll. 


MISSIONARY LABOR. 

Earnest effort lias been made the past year io bring this people under the influence 
of the truth, but little visible advancement has been made. Most of those whose 
Christian life survived the defection which succeeded the revival that took place here 
some five years since, are proving the power of the gospel of Christ in a regenerate life. 
The same difficulty is met here that is found among other people, viz : When the re¬ 
ligion that they espouse fails of meeting their expectations (either through its own 
want of vitality, or from their own failure to reach its vitalizing power), they sink 
back into skepticism concerning the truth of that religion, are apt to become worse 
in morals thau before, and are far harder to reach with the truth. 

Besides the above, we are surrounded by a class of men w ho “ neither fear God nor 
regard man,” but corrupt the minds and debase the morals of onr people wuth the 
very purpose of ihwarting all our efforts to lead them to a higher and Christian civili¬ 
zation ; the avowed purpose being to scatter the Indians and break up this reserva¬ 
tion. 

CIVILIZATION. 


A steady, healthy growth is being made in this direction, evidenced in the increasing 
desire to adopt “ white man’s ways,” viz, to have good houses, to have in those houses 
bedsteads, cbaiis or benches, tables, cooking and eating utensils, as well as in dress. 
No blankets are used for clothing, but all dress in the habit of civilized life. 
Respectfully submitted. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


H. B. SHELDON, 
United States Indian Agent. 


Tule River Indian Agency, California, 

Avgust 11,1^79. 

Sir: I have the honor of submitting my fourth annual report of this agency. This 
reservation contains about 40,000 acres of land. The most of it is very rough and 
mountainous, so that very little of it can be utilized, except for grazing purposes. Half 
of the entire tract is too rough and rocky for any purpose whatever, except as a lair 
for wild beasts. Two hundred acres will comprise all the land susceptible of cultiva¬ 
tion within the boundaries of the reserve. 

The eastern portion of the reservation contains quite an amount of good sawing tim¬ 
ber, but so situated that it can never be of any benefit to the Indians. A vast amount 
of capital would be required in the construction of roads to make any of the pineries 
available for lumbering purposes. I would therefore recommend the restoration to 
the public domain astripfonr miles wide along the entire eastern boundary of the res¬ 
ervation. This would enable the people living in the plain couutry to open up roads 
to this timber aud supply themselves w ith lumber at much more reasonable rates than 
it is possible at the present time. The government would also realize a profit, if not 
diiectly in the sale of this timber, indirectly in the improvement of large tracts of land 
contiguous to it. Justice would then be meted out to all parties, and every pretext 
for complaint of the Indian service removed. Citizens would have their just rights 
and the timber be taken where Providence evidently designed it should. It would 
also be of great advantage to these Indians in furnishing them a market for their sur¬ 
plus produce and making it possible for them easily to supply themselves with lumber. 
I do not wish to make any plea for citizens that would iu the least injure these In¬ 
dians. Having beeu connected with this agency nearly four years, and knowing that 
it will be n:terly impossible for these Indians ever to utilize these pineries, I make 
this recommendation fully believing that it would be for the best interests of all con¬ 
cerned. I do not expect action upon this recommendation, but would call your atten¬ 
tion to the question in this public manner that you may be prepared to give it consid¬ 
eration when properly presented. 

I now report 160 Indians on this reservation who are acting in full accord with the 
government. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Indians have produced on their small farms during the past year 250 bushels 
wheat, 250 bushels com, 25 tons hay, 10 tons melons, 10 tons pumpkins, aud about ten 
bushels beans; 25 tons of hay have been raised on the ageucv farm. These amounts 
seem small, bui considering the fact that nothing has been produced except where we 
had irrigating facilities, the result is all that could have been expected. 

EDUCATION. 

A day school has been taught eight, months during the year, with an average attend¬ 
ance during the lime of sixteen. There has been some improvement, but not satis¬ 
factory or in proportion to the labor bestowed. My teacher has been very efficient, 
but has become discouraged in teachiug a day school among these Indians. 

Nothing but a boarding-school connected with manual labor, in my judgment, will 
be at all satisfactory. I am glad to be able to state ihat a school of this character has 
been authorized by the department for the present fiscal year, aud I shall enter upon 
the work with increased zeal and confidence. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

Everybody knows that religions education with Indiaus is a slow process. All of 
the Indians on this reservation would have joined the church ere this had I urged 
them. I know they are ignorant aud superstitious beyond expression, aud while some 
of them are perhaps living up to the light they possess, I deem it the safer course to 
impress upon their minds that the requisition for church membership is at least a very 
honest purpose, if not an absolutely correct life. Religious services have been held 
every Sabbath, consisting of Scripture reading, catechetical and such admonitory ex¬ 
ercises as seemed adapted to the congregation and circumstances. 

INDIAN INDUSTRY. 

There is evideut improvement in this direction, with a growing conviction upon the 
minds of the Indians that they will soon be required to take care of themselves. They 
are settling down to more steady habits, evince a growing interest in their small farms, 
and are laboring with more system thau ever before. I have given them to understand 
that they have received their last appropriation in the shape of subsistence; that now 
all that the government will do for them will be to assist them this year in the pur¬ 
chase of some more farming implements. They fully uuderstaud this, and say if the 
government will help them a little in this way and educate their children they will do 
the rest. 

SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is much better than ever before. There have 
been seven deaths during the year. Two of these, however, were violent; one was 
killed by another Indian ; the other was hanged for murder; so that the natural deaths 
exceed the births only by one. 

CIVIBIZATION. 

Civilization, like Christianization, with these Indians requires the work of years. 
There is, however, marked improvement in this regard, and an effort is manifested by 
almost every Indian, especially among the younger ones, to imitate the example of the 
whites. They are more observant and inquiring, and in their general deportment will 
convince an unprejudiced mind that they merit the protection and fostering care of the 
government. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. G. BELKNAP, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Mission Agency, San Bernardino, Cal., 

August 28,1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my first auuual report of the con¬ 
dition of things at this agency : 

The Indians under my charge, known as the Mission Indians , are composed of the fol¬ 
lowing-named tribes, viz : Seranos, Digenes, San Lnis Rey, and Coahuillas and Owongos. 
Their settlements are scattered over portions of San Bernardino and San Diego Coun¬ 
ties, and chiefly in the mountain and desert districts embraced in a range hundreds of 
miles in exteut. Here and there lands have been reserved for them, but their charac¬ 
ter is such that very little of it is of any practical use, and very few comparatively are 
living on the lands so reserved. 
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For generations past many have had their villages on what they supposed to he “ the 
public domain,” and which they believed would ultimately be set apart for them, but 
which in almost every instance turned out to be covered by the ubiquitous “ Spanish 
grant,” whose title has been confirmed to the inevitable “laud-grabber.” In some in¬ 
stances, however, they have been accorded the favor of remaining on and cultivating 
these lands so long occupied by them, but not without freqnent difficulties growing out 
of conflicting interests. The agent is continually harassed by complaints from one or 
both parties as to injuries or wrongs endured. 

Under this unsatisfactory state of things, which has long existed, frequent efforts 
have been made to influence government to provide a suitable reservation upon 
which to consolidate these scattered Indians. A joint resolution of the last gen¬ 
eral assembly of Ciliforniawas transmitted by its governor to Congress asking that 
this be done ; and, prior to the assembling of the last Congress, letters setting 
forth the condition of affairs at this agency were forwarded to the department by my¬ 
self, with a view of securing at that session such action as it seemed to me the exi¬ 
gencies of the case demanded. But beyond the bringing the subject before the House 
Committee of Indian Affairs nothing was effected. It is hoped that another session 
will not be permitted to pass by without final and definite action being taken looking 
to the purchase of suitable lands for a reservation and the consolidation of these In¬ 
dians upon it before another year is past. If assurance of this kind does not come to 
the owners of the lands now occupied by most of them, their ejectment is certain to 
follow. 

The Mission Indians are all engaged in agricultural pursuits, either in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the little fields they call their own, or in laboring for ranchmen in the vicinity 
of their villages. But, on account of the sparseness of white settlers in these mountain 
and desert districts, and the consequent scarcity of labor, they are forced often to go from 
fifty to one hundred miles to procure work. At some seasons of the year it is impossible 
for all to find employment, while at others, such as in the sheep-shearing season, they 
find ample and remuner.tt i ve employment, and are eagerly sought for by the large ranch¬ 
men. They excel all others in this kind of labor. With few exceptions, the Mission In¬ 
dians are industrious, having always maintained themselves by their own labor. They 
do not now, and never have asked for supplies of any kind from government. All 
they ask is that land bo given them upon which they may have an opportunity to bet¬ 
ter support themselves and families. 

Upon the desert, 50 and 80 miles from the agency, where several hundred live, the 
usual supply of water for irrigating purposes failed this season ; and in this extremity 
they were forced to subsist upon a wild bean that grows upon the desert. Never hav¬ 
ing received any aid from government, and being accustomed to the miserable destitu¬ 
tion enforced by their helplessness, they endure hunger and want, neither asking nor 
expecting help. But as I learned their condition, I at once represented their fcase to 
the department under date of July 10, and on the 26th, to my gratification, a telegram 
was received authorizing the purchase of $500 worth of supplies for their use. These 
I have purchased, and in a few days shall make the first issue, which has been unex¬ 
pectedly delayed by my absence on official duty. It will be the first time in the his¬ 
tory of these desert Indians that they share*in the benefactions of this great govern¬ 
ment. 

The educational interests of the Mission Indians have been so far entirely neglected; 
i.ot one in a hundred, either of adults or of the children growing up into manhood and 
womanhood, has ever learned, or perhaps even seen, a letter of the alphabet. Nor would 
the establishment of schools among them be practicable in their present scattered and 
unsettled condition. Had they long since enjoyed but the simplest rudiments of an 
education, along with the other influences of civilization which have been thrown 
around them, they would have been spayed many of the wrongs and impositions which 
their ignorance has made possible. 

Among most of them the absence of religious influence and instruction is no less 
marked. While the ancestors of some of these tribes were baptized by the early 
Spanish missionaries, and the ptactice has been continued ever since to have the 
children baptized by the priests, yet no result has been attained by these outward, 
and, to most of them, unmeaning rites, which would entitle them to be called Chris¬ 
tian. No active missionary work is being carried on among them. Many of them have 
no more conception of the true God or knowledge of religious truth than the pagan, 
and, until they are brought together from the almost inaccessible mountain fastnesses 
and desert plains which they inhabit, and are placed upon a reservation where educa¬ 
tional and missionary effort can be made available, little, if anything, can be done to 
improve their condition in this important particular. 

Until my arrival at the agency, wrongs had been practiced upon these helpless peo¬ 
ple, and that, too, iu many eases, by pretended friends, that was only to be expected 
by the long discontinuance of the ageucy, and the absence of a duly accredited repre¬ 
sentative of the government to protect their interests. Taking advantage of their ig¬ 
norance in keeping records of time, and in computing accounts, their employers, in 
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many instances, practiced the grossest frauds in the payment of their wages. In some 
instances goods of one kind or other were given them in lieu of money, at such prices 
as to make the price of a day’s labor to the employer not exceed ten cents. In¬ 
stances were related me in which they received their wages in intoxicating liquor, which 
of course, resulted in a drunken debauch, from which they recovered only when the 
supply was exhausted, to find themselves without the necessaries of life for their des¬ 
titute families. 

Everywhere liquor was being sold to them in defiance of law. And, although fre¬ 
quent arrests were made of the guilty parties, under State authority, few, if any, were 
ever convicted of their crimes because of the adverse popular sentiment which obtains 
in this locality in regard to this form of the liquor traffic. Not a few have gained a 
competency by the traffic with these Indians, while the sentiment prevails to a great 
extent, that “ there is no more harm in selling liquor to an Indian than to a white man.” 

My first work in assuming the duties of this agency a year ago was to secure just and 
honorable dealing towai ds these Indians on the part of employers, and to break up 
the demoralizing traffic in liquor among them. By close and diligent inquiry as to the 
wages they received, and the method of payment, I discovered the dishonest tricksters, 
and by enforcing jnst at d honest payment, when it was refused, as well as by publish¬ 
ing the rascalities practiced by certain parties who employed them in considerable 
numbers, I have succeeded in a great measure in securing just and fair dealing, so' 
much so that few complaints of this character come to me now. By a no less close and 
vigilant effort in ferreting out liqnor-selling, and by a vigorous prosecution before the 
United States authorities of all parties engaged in the traffic, a reformation has been 
wrought in this particular that is very marked. It has now come to be regarded as 
a dangerous business to sell or furnish liquor to Indians. 

Many abuses and wrongs of this kind must uecessarily go undetected, and the high¬ 
est efficiency in the service at this agency will not be attained until these Indians are 
more directly under the eye and control of the agent. Scattered over such a large 
extent of country as they now are, many of them remote from the agency, they are a 
common prey to the rapacity of designing white men. The agent cannot know every¬ 
thing that is transpiring wiiliin the limits of his jurisdiction. Withal, in looking over 
the year that is past, and considering the disadvantages of the situation at this agency, 
I congratulate myself upon the success which has attended my efforts in the only direc¬ 
tion in which I could find anything to do. 

It is due, in this connection, to speak of the most excellent, subchief, Captain John, 
who is my interpreter and efficient fellow-helper at the agency; without him I doubt 
whether the same results would have been attained. His value to the service cannot 
he estimated by dollars and cents ; while a nobler specimen of the possibilities of civ¬ 
ilization upon those of his race, under proper influences, is nowhere to be found. He 
is indebted for what he is to the wholesome influences of a just and honorable gentle¬ 
man in this vicinity in whose employ he labored for some years. 

The sanitary condition of the tribes is not what it should be. Venereal as well as 
other forms of disease are common among them, and in the absence of a physician they 
have always been left to such remedies as are found only in their own system of doc¬ 
toring. The consequence is many die who might otherwise have been restored to 
health. I have been notified, however, that a physician will he allowed at this agency, 
and bavesentthe name of one, whose appointment I trust will soon follow. To make his 
services available in the more distant settlements, it will be necessary for the physician 
to accompany the agent in his visits to them. There are always sick and suffering ones 
to he found to whom the coming of a physician would prove a very godsend, and with 
whom medicines can be left, with directions for their use. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of their situation, it is difficult to state correctly 
the present population of the tribes, since no actual count is possible. With certain 
data at my command, I estimate their number at 3,000, which is 1,400 less than the 


estimate last reported. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


S. S. LAWSON, 
United States Indian Agent. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Los Pinos Indian Agency, Colorado, 

Jugust'18, 18/9. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the following as- 
my first annual report of affairs pertaining to this agency. 

I arrived here on the evening of the 5th of July ultimo and on the 6th entered upon 
the duties of Indian agent., relieving my predecessor, Leverett M. Kelley. 

Owing to the fact, perhaps, that my predecessor expected to he relieved at an early 
day, together with the employes under him, I found the affairs of the agency in a slip- 
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short condition. There had been no ice saved during tbe winter to make the roily 
tepid, alkali water of the Uncompahgre endurable during the sultry months of summer 
From the same cause, perhaps, the farm and gard u n had been neglected, to the eud 
that there will he no feed raised for the agency stock, nor vegetables worth mentioning, 
at this agency this season. 

The agency buildings are of an inferior quality, and all unfinished, but I have taken 
steps to put them in as serviceable con iition as possible, under existing circum¬ 
stances ; to all of which the attention of Commissioner D. H. Jerome, while here, was 
invited. 

The time I have been here has been too short for me to form any accurate opinion of 
the Utes as a people, or to determine the best policy to adopt to lead them into the 
paths and ways of civilization ; yet I hope that I can, in time, with the kindly assist¬ 
ance of the department and the citizens of Colorado, who live in close proximity to 
the agency and reservation, do much toward domesticating the Utes—the first great 
step, in my judgment, in the direction of their civilization. In weaning them from their 
migratory or roving habits and inducing them to permanently locate homes for them¬ 
selves and families, lies the solution of the problem of Ute civilization. By frank, firm, 
and honest treatment of the Utes, I think much cau be done with and for them. They 
appear tractable, honest, peaceable, and kindly disposed, and to accomplish anything in 
the way of improving their condition, it is only necessary to gain their confidence and 
respect, which many of them seem to have lost in all white men. Nevertheless 1 
have hopes of accomplishing much with them. Like children, the Utes need kindly 
but firm and honest treatment for their successful government. While they are not 
as cleanly in their persons and habits as many white people, they are uot so far re¬ 
moved, in those particulars, from others as circumstances and loose reports would 
seem to indicate. 

The failure of the Utes to get the $10,000 down for the “four miles purchase,” as 
they no doubt, believe and understood they were to have down as soon as they signed 
the treaty, has been a great, source of annoyance to the agent, and was to the commis¬ 
sioner (D. H. Jerome) while here, and a fruitful cause of mistrust and discontent on 
the part of the Utes ; and I beg leave to suggest that Congress take action on said treaty 
as early as ir, may seem just and practicable with other responsibilities which they 
have to deal with, and put the Utes at rest on that score and save tbe agent much an¬ 
noyance. 

The trip of the young and inexperienced Utes—boys the older Iudians call them—to 
Washington last winter resulted in no good but injuriously to the service here, in this 
When i he agent talks of work or building cabins for permanent homes the “ boys,” as 
they call them, are immediately quoted: “They no want Ute work at Washington.” “They 
say nothing about work at, YVashington.” “ They sav at Washington no want Ute to 
work ; white man work; Ute hunt.” This is the result either of a misunderstanding or 
willful lying on the part, of the Utes, or deliberate treachery on the part of the i ter- 
preter or some other person who assumed the right to speak for the authoriti s at 
Washington while the Indians were there. t 

The number of Utes who are entitled to rations at this agency has been, I am old, 
and is yet. a matter of grave doubt, which I hope to be able to solve this coming fall 
and wititer, by getting an actual count, when the Utes are all in from hunting and 
camped in the valleys. And until such times I will be compelled to act upon an ap¬ 
proximate estimate founded upon information obtained from chiefs, headmen, ex¬ 
agents and others. 

Tbe statistical report, herewith, was made from very unsatisfactory data, but was the 
best evidence at hand. 

Hoping to be able in the future to reuder a more full, reliable, and satisfactory re¬ 
port to myself and department, 

I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILSON M. STANLEY, 
United Slates Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Southern Utk Agency, Colorado, 
August 28, 1879. 

Sir : I have the houor to submit my first annual report. 

In obedience to direction of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 
February 4, 1879. I proce^ led to the Southern Ure Agency, Colorado, at which place I 
arrived and assumed charge March 18,1879, relieving Joseph B. Holt, farmer in charge, 
receipting to him for all United States property, snpolies, &c., at the agency. 

That portion of the Ute tribe known as Southern Utes, and consisting of Weeminuche, 
Capote, and Muache bands, are located on the Southern Ute Reservation, in the south 
western part of Colorado, bordering on New Mexico. The ago icv buildings, two in 
number, are located on Rio Los Pinos, fifty-two miles west of Fort Lewis, the nearest 
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military post, and twenty-two miles east of Animas City, the nearest town. The above- 
mentioned buildings are inadequate to furnish proper accommodations for agent and 
employes and their families, aud storage for government supplies. 

On my arrival I found chiefs and headmen showing a disposition of arrogance aud 
sullenness; inclined to dictate as to when and how rations should be issued. They soon 
learned that they must submit to the regulations of the department; and in all cases 
I have dealt with them firmly, and spared no pains in protecting their interests aud 
relieving their necessities. 

I found them in many instances suffering from lack of medical attention, there 
being no physician at agency. I applied to Captain Dodge, Company D, Ninth United 
States Cavalry, commanding Fort Lewis, for assistance, which was promptly rendered 
by Assistant Surgeon Martin, U. S. A. (See special report.) The result oi' this and 
other attentions is a marked change for the better, that spirit of arrogance and dic¬ 
tation having wholly disappeared ; all seem cordial and friendly as could bo expected. 

Owing to the report that their reservation was soon to be thrown open to settle¬ 
ment, many squatters have located claims, and in some cases have built houses and 
opened small farms on portions of reserve bordering on New Mexico; which has been 
a frequeut cause of complaint from Indians. 1 have investigated every complaint in 
person, and removed squatters and herders, having traveled 1,394 miles siuce my 
arrival at agency, ai d on most occasions I have been accompanied by Ignacio, chief 
of Southern Utes, and other chiefs aud headmen of the tribe, from whom I have 
received aid in adjusting wrongs committed by either whites or Indians. 

No farming has been done at this agency. In obedience to instructions received 
from the honorable Commissioner, estimates for implements, seed, stock, &c., were 
forwarded August 25, 1879. The coming season an earnest effort will be made to 
carry out. the desires of the department. 

The Southern Ute Indians are wholly uncivilized, none of whom speak English. 
No schools or churches have been established, aud as a class they are opposed to labor 
in auy form, considering ihe same degrading, and only to be performed by whites aud 
“ squaws.” 

They are the owners of about 1,500 bead of horses, some 900 bead of sheep and 
goats. Cabazon, a prominent subchief, has about 100 bead of cattle, most of them 
“ graded stock,” which he herds on La Plata River, near the line of New Mexico. 

The following schedule shows the number of ludiaus who have reported at this 
agency since Jauuary 1, 1879 : 

Men, 271; worm n, 290 ; children, 746; total, 1,307. 

The Muache band are at present off the reservation without authority (as per special 
report dated June 19, 1879). Their reservation is very desirable, furnishing good graz¬ 
ing lands for stock; is well watered by San Juan, Piedra, Los Pinos, Florida, Los Auimas, 
LuPlata, and other streams. The valleys are susceptible of cultivation when i.rigated. 
The mountains abound iu game, such as bear, deer, elk, &c., aud the streams with 
speckled or mountain trout. 

Many of the citizens adjacent to the reservation give their cordial support in pro¬ 
moting harmony aud good feeling. The behavior of the Indians is as good as could 
be expected from savages who have none of the advantages of education or civilization. 
They now in most cases report their grievances to the agent, with the expectation that 
their wrongs will be redressed without their retaliation. I am confident of my ability 
to control the Iudians under my care, if those in authority will enforce the laws of the 
State for government of whites. 

Very respectfully, 


HENRY PAGE, 

United Stales Indian Agent , Southern Ute Agency, Colorado. 
The Commissioner ok Indian Affairs. 


White River Agency, Colorado, 

August 16,1879. 

Sir: Agreeably to your directions, I herewith submit to you my second annual 
report. 

Upon looking over the ground on my arrival in May, 1878, it was seen necessary to 
remove the agency to a more suitable location, for the reason that there was no land 
that could be cultivated in the vicinity. You granted my request to this end early in 
July, and arrangements were made forthwith, by setting a force at work in Powell 
Valley, 15 miles down the river. Here are several thousand acres excellent land, lying 
favorably for irrigation, and since then the work performed has been devoted to iiiak- 
iug this settlement; and as the laud was a heavy sod, and as the ludiaus had never 
worked before, my account must be considered, in one sense, as that of an agency not 
exceeding a year old. 
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Lust fall 40 acres were plowed and two log buildings ere cted; one moved from above, 
Great delays arose from old and insufficient agricultural implements, and from tbe op¬ 
position of tbe Indians to the occupancy of this valley, since its use to them bad been 
for winter grazing for their horses. 

I'mther work was done in constructing an itiig> ting canal, w hich was laid out 
14 feet, wide at the head gate, 10 lent wide for the first half-mile, and 6 feet wide for 
one mile, where it stops at, present, since sufficient water is furnished for several years 
to come. The survey was made, however, a mil * farther to an extensive plateau, and 
from which a water-power can be obtained of 25 feet, and altogether as many as 3,000 
acres of fertile, choice land can be watered. The cost of this improvement was less 
than $2,000, and it was found so complete in its survey and construction, that not au 
hour’s work has bei n required to correct mistakes—a thing quite unusual; and all the 
season au abundance of water has been furnished. 

This spring a number of the old agency buildings, all of logs, were hauled down 
and r -erected ; 80 acres of land were fenced with cedar posts 8 feet apart, which 
were sawed off at a uniform h ighf,and heavy poles were spiked thereon, and 2 strings 
of barbed wire were strung on two sides and three strings on the two other sides, making 
a first-class fence. Early in March,20 acres of wheat were sowed on government, ac¬ 
count and 3 acres on account of and for Indians, they having brought the seed from 
Uintah Agency. Their seed, however, caused much trouble, as it was foul with cockle. 

In these works considerable labor was performed by tbe Indians. Iu constructing 
tbe canal, about 15 Indians worked well, and they were paid over $300 in cash, and 
this spring they dug many fence-post holes, while a large force grubbed 8 acres of 
bottom land for potatoes. Further, they planted several acres in sweet corn and 
garden vegetables. A great deal of talking and entreaty were required all tbe time; 
once in about a week all would stop woik without, apparent cause, though evidently 
in bad humor, but after a few days they would be at work again. When the crops 
were planted they ceased to have iuterest in them, while some went off bunting, evi¬ 
dently expecting that I would direct the employes to cultivate and bring their plant¬ 
ings to maturity. A few, however, were induced to irrigate and hoe their grounds ; 
others did so in a most imperfect manner, while those who w*ent away have not yet 
gone into their fields. 1 judge that half have doue reasonably well. The total num¬ 
ber who have worked has been about thirty; the number of “ able-bodied ” men is 
ovi r 200, and of this whole number, 900, not more than a quarter have remained on 
the reservation. 

Considerable success has attended tbe dairy business, as tbe Indians are now milking 
over 20 cow*s; but as they have no conveniences for making butter, though they would 
like to do so, they use the milk and make cottage cheese. One Indian has bad a bouse 
built; be keeps three cows and he raises the calves; be has purchased a stove, and his 
case is promising. Others would like to have houses, hut as I have not sufficient force 
to build them, and as the Indians will not work themselves to go ahead, they live in 
their tents. Three wagons have been sent on this year for their use, and they are much 
pleased with them, and they make good use of them, while they borrow all the agency 
wagons we, can spare. They readily engage in hauling from the old agency, and they 
have learned the mysteries of harnessing their horses and of managing on the road. 

As to education, they care nothing for it and refuse to send their children to school. 
Their idea is, as they express it, that their children will cry and feel bad. The few r 
children that have been obtained are to be treated with the utmost care, for if tlieir 
parents hear of their being subject to any kind of discipline they take them away. 
The truth is. tbe Indians have no idea of the use of discipline or of persistence in 
mental efforts, and they have traditions, habits, and methods of thinking to which 
they firmly adhere. They are weak, both in body and mind, while their needs are so 
few that they do not wish to adopt civilized habits, unless to wear a vest, seeing no 
kind of use for them ; and what we call conveniences and comforts are not sufficiently 
valued by them to cause them to undertake to obtain them by their own efforts. This 
applies iu a great degree even to those w o have labored, while the great majority 
look upon the white mau’s ways with indifference and contempt. 

This general statement shows how difficult, if not hopeles-*, is the task of civilizing 
these Utes. And yet it should seem that, inasmuch as progress has certainly been 
made during the past year, more may reasonably be expected next year, and so on. 
Whether five, ten, or twenty years will be required to bring them even to a low state 
of civilization I do not presume to predict. Civilization lias been reached by succes¬ 
sive stages: first was the savage, clearly that of these Utes; next the pastoral, to 
which a few have now* entered ; next tbe barbaric; and finally the enlightened, scien¬ 
tific, and religious. 

I am all tbe while conscious that temporary though powerful obstae’es to advance¬ 
ment stand in tbe way, and that if these could be removed the condition of the 
Iudians would be more hopeful. First, is tbe facility presented for their leaving the 
reservation. They have long been in tbe habit, after receiving their annuity goods in 
the fall, of leaving for tbe frontier white settlements, trading off' their clothing at tbe 
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Indian stores, and of rambling hither and thither over a vast extent of country, half 
as large as their reservation, living by hunting, trading horses (perhaps horse steal¬ 
ing), racing, gambling, and begging. It is true that the whites having families dread 
their appearance, but other whites make them welcome, that they may barter and 
associate with them, and while this state of affairs lasts I cannot bring influences to 
bear on them. 

In close connection with this is the fact they have large bands of horses, which they 
carefully increase; and, to find fresh and wide pastures, they are induced, perhaps 
compelled, to roam. While they possess these lioises, the care of them prevents their 
working, and it calls for the help of all the (biklren who can be of service. Twenty 
or thirty lodges are under my control, became there is pasturage for their horses in 
the vicinity, but no more can occupy the ground. At the same time, these horses, 
worth not exceeding an average of $15 a head, crowd out the cattle, and make their 
care more expensive and difficult. If government would take away all the horses 
except such as could be useful, the Indians would not go abroad ; and if cattle were 
given instead they would, or could, or should engage in a profitable industry, and one 
to which they take readily and naturally. To permit any class of human beings to do 
as they please, and, ar. the same time to be supplied wjth food, inevitably leads to 
demoralization. After I get hold of these Indians I can tell a great deal better what 
can be made of them. 1 should like to have plenty of land in cultivation, with tools 
all ready ; take away their horses; then give the word that if they would not work 
they should have no rations. As to how much they would work and produce in such 
a case, and as to Low fast they would adopt a civilized life, is merely to speculate, but 
my impression is they would not s arve. 

This reservation com puses about 12,000,000 acres. Within 20 miles of this agency 
are at least 20,000 acres of excellent land that can be irrigated and made to yield 
bountifully of vegetables and grain, while the adjacent area is well suited for summer 
and winter grazing. The agency herd numbers nearly 1,*00 head, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the Indians have full supplies of beef the increase last year was over 200 head. 
Coal is in such vast quantities, and in visible outcrop, as to astonish the beholder. 
The wiuters are milder than on the eastern slope, and although the elevation here is 
6,000 feet, we now have all kinds of vegetables in profusion, tomatoes included, and 
our wheat crop, though on sod always a short one, is fully up to the average of 
the crop of the wheat-growing States. So great is mv confidence in this section for 
fruit-growing that apple, peach, and plum trees have been planted, and all the small 
fruits are growing. If these Indians will only half improve their opportunities they 
may become rich and happy. 

Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota, 

August 20, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with your circular letter of June 18 last, I have the honor to 
submit the following as my annual report of the affairs of this agency: 

There has been no change in the location of the principal Iudian camps during the 
past year, but a number of families have followed my advice and have moved from 
the two villages on the west side of the Missouri River, below the agency, where the 
land is strongly alkaline and unproductive, to the more feitile Cheyenne River Valley. 
Here they are trying to establish separate and independent homes for themselves. In 
all, there are now 34 Indian families occupying separate locations on the reservation, 
a mode of living which, though at variance with past custom, seems to grow in favor 
with the better c ass; and it is confidently believed that in the course of another year 
the number who will cut loose from village life, with its attendant councils, feasts, and 
dances, will greatly increase. With a view of stimulating this tendency the Indians 
have been informed that hereafter wagons, harness, cooking-stoves, and .all other com¬ 
modities, other than the absolute necessities of life, which the government may pro¬ 
vide, are, as a rule, to be reserved for those of their people who have sufficient self- 
reliance to isolate themselves from the villages. 

On the occasion of the annuity issue last fall all Indians were assembled and counted 
at the agency, save those physically unable to come, whose presence was verified by 
sending scouts or policemen to their houses. The result of the count showed a reduc¬ 
tion of 70 from the number previously borne on the rolls, the diminution being prob¬ 
ably due to the concealment of deaths prior to April 1,1878, and to the desertion of 
women. The following table exhibits in detail the present strength of the four bands 
of the Sioux Nation located at the agency : 
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Band c r tribe. 

j No. of 
families. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

| Girls. 

Number. 

Blackfeet band. No. 1. 

. « 

50 

84 

58 

45 

237 

Sana Arc band, No. 2. .. 

.1 70 

87 

122 

85 

68 

362 

Minneconiou band. No.3. 

.. 103 

137 

174 

102 

118 

531 

Two Kettle band, No. 4. 

.| 152 

179 

269 

179 

178 

805 

Total .. . 

. ! 368 

453 

649 

424 

409 

1^935 


From the above arrangement it must not be inferred that each tribe or band main¬ 
tains its exclusiveness and acknowledges the authority of a chief. On the contraryi 
tribal organization may now be said to be broken up, save in name, and there are no 
longer any recognized chiefs. 

An effort has beeu made since the 1st of April, 1878, to keep a careful record of births 
and deaths among the Indians. This record, which is believed to be quite accurate, 
shows that during the period from the date mentioned to the 31st ultimo, there were 
in all 79 deaths and 106 births, and consequently, that in 16 months’ time the latter ex- ' 
ceeded the former by 27. It would thus appear that although these Indians have now 
fairly entered upon the critical period of transition from the savage to the semi-civil¬ 
ized state—a condition generally believed to be unfavorable to longevity or fecundity— 
they are nevertheless more than holding their own so far as numbers are concerned. 

DISPOSITION, HABITS, AND CIVILIZATION. 

It is gratifying to note the fact that the Indians are steadily, if slowly, improving in 
their habits and disposition. The old medicine and head men who formerly led in 
counsel, and strenuously opposed reform and progress of every kind, are beginning to 
lose their hold upon and influence with the bulk of their people; particularly with 
the young men, who prefer to look for advice rather to those of their seniors of who are 
foremost in farming and general industry. Councils and feasts are less frequent than 
in former years, and are discouraged by the more progressive. Dances still occur which 
are more < r less immoral, and therefore objectionable in their tendency ; but the most 
barbarous and odious dance of all, the sun-dance, has not been practiced for more than 
a year. When in June last a deputation of twelve Spotted Tail Indians brought the 
Cheyenne River Indians an urgent invitation to attend a grand sun-dance of the Sioux 
Nation, to be held, with the agent’s approval, at the Rosebud Agency, the mere refusal 
of the agent here to grant permiss : ou, together with an insignificant show of force at 
the camps (at which a few scouts and policemen were stationed), was sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the attendance of a single one' of our Indians. 

In other respects, too, there is some progress. The Indians are more cleanly in their 
habits and the preparation of their food ; a majority have discarded the use of paint 
on their faces, and with few exceptions all wear the clothes which are issued to them 
as long as they last. Drunkenness is almost an unknown vice among them, but polyg¬ 
amy and gambling continue, though to a less extent than formerly. Scaffold sepulture 
is falling more and more into disuse, and our mode of burial is in most cases followed. 

They are acquiring greater skill in building log cabins, in which a majority now live, 
and although the most of these structures are still very rude, there are some that are 
more substantial and afford better shelter than many Texas ranches, built and occu¬ 
pied by whites, that I have seen. The interior, too, of their cabins presents in most 
cases a more civilized aspect. The beds are generally raised from the ground ; there 
are shelves and pegs on the walls; occasionally a clock, some chairs or benches, a table, 
and even writing material, are seen ; and kerosene lamps, standing on brackets fastened 
to posts supporting the roof, are quite common. 

But notwithstanding these changes for the better, there is much room left for im- 
prov. ment, and it will still take some years of unremitting effort ou the part of those 
in charge of these Indians, to raise them to the level of the lower order of whites. 
Many drawbacks and discouragements are experienced by an agent and those acting 
under or with him, and it is only by an unyielding firmness, and at times by an utter dis¬ 
regard of the many whims and siily notions of the Indians, that progress can be con¬ 
tinued and results already accomplished maintained. Want of perseverance in what¬ 
ever work be urdertakes, heedlessness of and indifference to his future wants and wel¬ 
fare, an undue estimation of the value of his own judgment, and insufficient respect for 
that of those sent to instruct him, are the characteristics of the Indian, here as else¬ 
where, that are among the great obstacles to his progress, and which the agent must 
ever seek to combat and overcome with all the means at bis command. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

About the close of the Sioux hostilities of 1876, and subsequently, the military seized 
from the Cheyenne River Indians a number of ponies, from the proceeds of the sale of 
■which in all 9 bulls and 643 cows were furnished them. A year ago these cattle, 
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while in possessiou of the Indians, had increased to 997. Upon inv representation of 
the excellent care taken of the stock, and of the superior advantages for stock-raising 
afforded by the reservation, the department, was pleased to contract for 520 additional 
stock-cattle (20 bulls and 500 heifers) for the Cheyenne River Iudians. These cattle 
were received on the 30th of June last, and proved in every respect a most acceptable 
lot. The heifers w ere, as a rule, issued according to the number in family, a few fam¬ 
ilies receiving as many as tour; the bulls were assigned to camps or settlements, but 
placed under the care of individuals. Before the distributiou the bulls were branded 
on the hide with the letters “ C. R. A.'’; and in order to make any futnre disputes as 
to ownership readily adjustable, the heifers, besides receiving the same hide-brand, 
were branded on a horn with the figure or figures of a certain number which had been 
previously assigned as a permanent cattle-brand to every Indian receiving an issue. 
Of these figures or individual brands, a record is kept at this office. Fiom a careful 
enumeration of all Indian cattle on the reservation, which has just been completed, it 
appears that the total number now is 1.914, showing last year’s increase from the cattle 
furnished by the military to have been 397 ; and it is confidently expected that the in¬ 
crease during the ensuing year will not fall short of 1,000. 

This issue of additional cattle to the Indians by the depart ment has been greatly ap- 
prec ; ated, and has given a renewed impetus to stock-raising among them. It is be¬ 
lieved the great majority fully realize tbar. in the faithful prosecution of this industry 
can be found an escape, at no very distant day, from their present impoverished and 
dependent condition. There are, no doubt, some so utterly heedless that they would 
sacrifice their best interests by selling, killing, or otherwise wrongfully disposing of 
their cattle, and over such a careful supervision through the police is maintained ; but 
of these there are comparatively few. The bulk of the Indians can be relied ou to take 
the best care of their cattle, and this is evidenced by the number of stables and corrals 
that have been built, and by the fact that nearly all are laying iu a larger supply of hay 
than ever before. The Indians are also becoming fully alive to the value of milk as an 
article of subsistence, and a limited number of churns that were purchased for them 
some time ago were, until the hot weather set in, kept in constant use in making butter, 
of which all are very fond. 

Besides their cattle, the Indians own in all 4 mules and 796 horses, there having been 
an increase of 134 in the latter during the past year. 

INDIAN FARMING AND OTHER LABOR. 

In all, 378 acres were cultivated by 320 families, of whom 34 planted on separate 
fields, the remainder having small patches in fields fenced jointly by several families. 
One hundred and fifty-six acres of this laud were broken by Indians during the past 
year. Much of the bottom land heretofore cultivated has been washed into the Missouri 
River or abandoned in favor of bench or upland, which ou the whole seems better 
adapted for agriculture. The season has been much more favorable than in past years; 
there have been abundant and timely rains and no grasshoppers. 

The harvest, which has not yet been fully gathered, is estimated as follows: Corn, 
5,419 bushels; potatoes, 444 bushels ; turnips, 316 bushels; onions, 66 bushels; beans, 
51 bushels—an increase over the product of last year’s crop of 2,963 bushels of corn, 414 
bushels of potatoes, 216 bushels ofturnips, 55 bushels of onions, and 51 bushels of beans. 
Considerable quantities of melons, pumpkins, and tomatoes have also been raised. 

As has already been indicated, a strong effort is being made to break up village life 
and to establish individual families on separate allotments. To prepare for this much- 
needed chauge, eight parties of Indians, consisting of 3 men each, have been put at 
work with the same number of ox-teams and plows in breaking three-acre lots at such 
locations as are deemed suitable for farms, plenty of room being left for the extension 
of the fields. The Indians are paid in beef-hides, which heretofore have been issued as 
a gratuity, aud the work is progressing satisfactorily. As long as the condition of 
the ground will admit of it, the breaking will be continued this fall; it will be re¬ 
sumed (with an increased number of men, if additional work-cattle can be obtained) iu 
the early spring. By the prosecution of this work the area of land that can be put un¬ 
der cultivation next year will be at least double this year’s acreage. Iu accordance 
with the provisions of circular No. 30, a careful estimate of the implements needed to 
carry out the proposed increase in farm labor was forwarded on the 7th instant, in 
which an ample spare number of such parts of implements as are most liable to be 
broken or rendered unserviceable by inexperienced hands was asked for. Consider¬ 
able trouble has been experienced from the want of a sufficient number of such parts, 
the time required to take them to the agency for repairs when broken causing often 
vexatious interruptions in the work. 

Although farming operations have as yet been conducted on a very limited scale.it 
affords me pleasure to report that there is an immediate prospect for an improvement 
in this particular, and that the inclination of the male Indians to make a living by 
whatever work may offer itBelf, or at least to add to the comforts of life by their own 
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labor is becoming daily more manifest. Daring the past year about 1,200 cords of 
wood were cut by Indians and sold to the military contractors at Forts Bennett and 
Sully and to steamboats. Thirty-nine log cabins and forty-two corrals were bnilt by 
the Indians daring the year. A large quantity of hay has also been cat, and they are 
still engaged in large numbers at this work. Indians have already delivered to the 
quartermaster’s department at Fort Bennett 150 tons, to the agency 00 tons, and about 
75 tons to traders and otlnr white persons on the reservation, and it is estimated 
that at the end of the season, which is late this year, not less than 2,200 tons will have 
been stacked at the camps for the use of their own stock. Five mowing machines are 
owned by Indians, having been purchased from money realized from the sale of hay and 
wood. The Indiau employes at the agency have also worked faithfully and steadily, 
and are becoming more and more reliable and useful. 

SCHOOLS. 

Five day schools a: d one boarding school for girls, with which a day school for children 
ofboth sexes was connected, were carried on mainly by contributions from the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches duriug nine months of the past year, with an average at¬ 
tendance of 123 scholars. Four of the day schools were taught by irative teachers, 
two of whom are almost entirely ignorant of the English language, of which the other 
two possess only a very imperfect knowledge. The attendance, though better at some 
of tie schools thau formerly, has been very irregular, except at the boarding school 
proper. Constant attendance of the pupils of the latter, which is partly sustained by 
the government, has been insisted upon, aud in several instances the services of the 
police were brought into requisition to enforce the return of children w’ho had run off 
to or had been carried off by their parents or relatives. 

It is believed to be an indisputable fact that the Indian’s ignorance of our language 
forms an almost insuperable obstacle to his civilization. The difficulty can only be 
overcome by making the study and acquirement of the English language by the 
children paramount to every other consideration in their education. Englich cannot, 
however, be successfully taught at the day schools of the Indian camps; certainly not 
when conducted by persons who are not conversant with the language themselves. 
But even if competent teachers were assigned to these schools, the difficulty of over¬ 
coming the irregularity of attendance and the bad effect of the home influence upon 
the children, would still render futile any attempt to teach them English. In order to 
learn this, the children must be separated from their own people—the greater the sepa¬ 
ration the better. 

The s heme recently adopted of placing Indian children at school in the East is a 
most excellent one, I feel assured; but as the great expense which it involves does not 
admit of its being carried out in the case of all Indian children, the next best, plan is 
believed to be the establishment on the reservation of boarding schools (which ought 
also to be industrial schools) of sufficient capacity for all children of a certain age, 
say from 11 to 13. Day schools might still be carried on at the camps for children of 
a lesser age. The boarding schools should not be located near Indian villages or set¬ 
tlements, and ought to be under the charge of thoroughly practical, resolute, and com¬ 
petent w hite teachers, amenable to the authority of the agent, who should be respon¬ 
sible for the proper management of schools to the department. Attendance at the 
school should be compulsory, and no parent or relative should be permitted to take a 
child home, even for one night, save for some cause deemed sufficient by the agent. 
Of course this plan would still involve a considerable outlay, but it is believed the 
money could not be expended to better advantage, either in the interests of the Indians 
or the government. Moreover, as the latter already feeds and clothes all Indians, the 
expense of maintaining such schools would not be as great as might be supposed. 

At this agency the government has done comparatively little for the education of the 
Indian youth. The enlargement of the boarding-school building at the Striped Cloud 
camp, so that it may accommodate 25 instead of 12 gul pupils, has been recently au¬ 
thorized, and upon arrival of the material, which has already been purchased, the 
needed additions will be at once made by the agency employes. The establishment 
of a boys’ boarding school at the agency has also been recommended. Should this 
recommendation be adopted, it shall be my aim and effort to have the boys taught 
English and the labor of the shops and farm, and also to iustill into their young minds 
an idea of order, system, and neatness, as well as respect for authority, in all of wdiich 
respects the Indiaus are sadly deficient. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

The religious care of the agency is assigned to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
whose representative here is the Rev. H. Swift. The Presbyterians also maintain a 
mission on the reservation, which is under the charge of the Rev. T. L. Riggs, and 
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appears to be in a flourishing condition. Mr. Swift makes the following report in re¬ 
gard to the progress of his missionary work : 

“The church gains steadily in strength and intelligence of its members. The In¬ 
dians have done a great deal, considering their means, in helping on the work among 
their people by their offerings. The services are well attended, aud characterized by 
great heartiness and devotion. Higher notions concerning marriage are entertained 
among them, though we badly need some legitimate powers for regulating them in 
their marriage relations. A desperate effort is being made against new ideas of prog¬ 
ress and reform by the dancing fraternities, especially by the organization known as the 
‘grass dance.’ There is and will be a constant impediment in the way of moral and 
material improvement as long as these and similar institutions continue. It is easier, 
however, to recognize the evil than to know how to overcome it.” 

INDIAN POLICE AXD 1X1)1 AX CRIMES. 

On the 5th of November last a squad of nine policemen was organized at this agency 
under the authority conferred by the Indian appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1878- 
’79. I confess that at first I was not favorably impressed with the organization. The 
smallness of the force aud of the members’ pay, the want of arms and other articles 
requisite for a proper equipment, rendered its efficiency extremely doubtful to my mind. 
Since then, arms aud uniforms have been furnished the force originally organized, which 
has lately been increased by eleven members, who are as yet not armed or uniformed. 
It gives me pleasure now after nine months’ experience with these men, to give it as 
my opinion that, if well equipped aud properly handled and disciplined, an Indian 
police force can be made a very effective instrument for good. 

There is little doubt that the want of physical power to enforce obodienee and to 
punish refractory and criminal Indians is one of the greatest disadvantages under 
which agents can labor, aud that it often greatly impairs, if it does not totally destroy, 
their usefulness. An agent may order parents to send their children to school, he may 
admonish men and women to abstain from practicing the sun dance or other cruel or 
barbarous ceremonies, he may inveigh against polygamy, he may refuse to grant leaves 
of absence or order renegades from other agencies to return, but being without phys¬ 
ical backing, his authority is ever liable to be openly and successfully defied and set at 
naught. A more poteut stimulus than moral suasion is frequently needed and used to 
bring white men to their senses, aud it is therefore not surprising that coercion and 
punishment are sometimes indispensable in the management of a people who only a 
few years ago were savages. The Indian respects and readily yields to physical force, 
but is sometimes hard to move by arguments, however cogent, or advice, however well 
meant. 

This want of power is in a measure supplied by the police. A detachment of the 
force, consisting of the captain and five privates, is held ready for service at the agency, 
near the office of which a cell has been built in which Indians arrested by the police 
are confined, if the offense, after due investigation by the agent, warrants it, the cell 
being guarded by policemen while occupied by prisoners. The other members of the 
force are stationed at the various camps, but all are assembled at the agency once a 
week for inspection and instruction. So far 43 arrests have been made, of which num¬ 
ber 13 were punished by short terms of imprisonment, not exceeding 3 days in any 
one case, in the cell referred to. As a rule the policemen have proved efficient in the 
discharge of their duties and obedient, and the agency interpreter (Mr. Fielder), a 
very intelligent and valuable man, has made an excellent chief of police. 

AFFAIRS AT THE AGENCY PROPER. 

Although a number of white employes were replaced by Indians, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the adoption of a new style of voucher which makes it incumbent upon every In¬ 
dian receiving supplies to make his mafic thereon—a proceeding which consumes con¬ 
siderable time—work has been so systematized at the agency within the past year that 
the issues are now made in one-fourth of the time that was formerly occupied for that 
purpose. This arrangement materially reduces the length of the Indians’ absence from 
their camps aud work; it also enables the employes to devote more time to the per¬ 
formance of necessary work about the agency, besides enabling the white employes to 
visit the villages more frequently for the purpose of instructing or overlooking In¬ 
dians in their work. 

A substantial two-story frame building, affording comfortable quarters for two mar¬ 
ried employes was erected last fall by the labor of the regular employes. All of the 
public buildings have been kept in good repair and are well adapted for the purpose 
for which they are designed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient s irvant, 

THEO. SCHWAN, 

Captain Eleventh Infantry, 

Acting United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

9 I 
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Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, 

August 18, 1879. 

Sir: I have tlie honor to rentier the following report of this agency and of the 
Lower Yanktonais Sioux Indians of Crow Creek for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1879: 

THE AGENCY. 

The agency is located on Sneotka commonly called Soldier Creek, on the left bank 
of the Missouri River, about 5 feet above high-water mark and nearly on the line of 
44° of latitude. It is eight miles from Crow Creek on the east and about the same 
distance from the Great Bend of the Missouri on the west. It was originally a mili¬ 
tary post, stockaded and flanked by bastions, and was turned over by the War to the 
Interior Department in 1871. Permission having been granted, the defenses were all 
removed in April last, an immense labor, and the area, 450 by 650 feet, inclosed by a 
picket fence. Many of the buildings turned over by the War Department still remain, 
but these having never been repaired are in so dilapidated a condition that it is neces¬ 
sary to remove them as soon as possible and replace them by more substantial struc¬ 
tures. This is being done gradually. The buildings number 28 in all, old and new, 
including the industrial boarding-school, erected during the year, with its outbuild¬ 
ings. 


THE RESERVATION. 

The reservation comprises in extent about 625,000 acres, all on the left bank of the 
Missouri. Medicine Knoll Creek, on the west, and American Creek, on the south, mark 
the extreme limits. About three-fourths of this area is arable, and the whole cannot 
be surpassed in Dakota for grazing. Crow Creek is the only considerable stream that 
divides the tract from east to west, and enters the Missouri 18 miles above the southern 
boundary. The valley of this stream is very fertile and contains a good supply of hard 
wood. There is a fringe of wood along the Missouri on the bottom lands, but the valu¬ 
able timber has nearly all been cut off. 


THE YANKTONAIS SIOUX TRIBE. 

The number of Lower Yanktonais belonging to this agency is about 900. On the 5th 
of July last 834 people drew supplies here; 24 were absent at the sun dance at Rose¬ 
bud, making in all 858 persons accounted for; about 50 belonging to Drifting Goose’s 
band, which was brought in from the James River last fall and is still unsettled, were 
absent without leave at Sisseton and Devil’s Lake. One hundred and sixty-nine fami¬ 
lies of this tribe separated from the main body about fifteen years ago, and in 1865 came 
to the river and settled at Grand River agency (now Standing Rock) and have not 
rejoined since. These have never been on the rolls of this agency and their exact num¬ 
ber are not known. 

The tribe maintains that it has always been friendly to the government under a 
treaty made in 1825 with General Atkinson and Major O’Fallon. The duplicate of 
this instrument is still kept in the tribe and is in a very good state of preservation. A 
treaty was subsequently made with the tribe at old Fort Sully in October, 1865, at 
which time this reservation was occupied. I cannot say that military supervision is 
quite unnecessary, though these people have ceased to regard the troops in the vicinity 
otherwise' than as a security to their advantage. 


DRIFTING GOOSE. 

One band of this tribe under Drifting Goose, about twenty years ago, lived and fol¬ 
lowed the buffalo on the James River, where they also planted a little corn. These 
largely intermarried with and became closely related to the Sissetons. A few years 
ago Drifting Goose and his band left Crow Creek and encamped on the James midway 
between the two agencies, from both of which they managed in some way to keep 
supplied. They planted a little corn at. a place known as the Earth Lodges, and con¬ 
tributed a little to their subsistence by hunting. At the beginning of winter they 
separated in small parties and went to the agencies on the Missouri and east of the 
James and to Devil’s Lake and returned in the spriugto the summer camp.. This pre¬ 
carious mode of life led the boldest of them into occasional depredations, and several 
of them became implicated in some murders that took place in Minnesota and near 
Fort Totten. 

The settlers approaching the James River from the direction of Minnesota and from 
the Union Pacific Railroad were kept in fear and apprehension of them and complained 
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much of their presence, and two surveying parties were driven away and an outrage 
committed upon one of them. Some of the settlers left their claims, while others re¬ 
mained and opened a contraband trade with the band. Accordingly, in September last, 
having received orders from the department to bring these Indians to the agency, it 
was done after some trouble. Last spring two lodges under Drifting Goose’s brother 
stole away from the agency and returned to the old camp and found the place 
occupied by white settlers. Some corn and other property that they had cached 
when they came in had been stolen, and the bad feeling arising from this state 
of affairs came near causing a disturbance, which was averted by the presence of a 
small party of troops sent to the spot by the commanding officer at Fort Sisseton. The 
Indians came back to Crow Creek and finally agreed to remain here and abandon the 
James, but a few clays subsequently an executive order was made reserving for this 
band three townships near the Earth Lodges, and instructions were sent, me from the 
office to send them back to report to Agent Crissey, of Sisseton, to enable him to locate 
the families on the subdivisions of the land reserved for them on the James, which 
was done on the 4th instant. 

.On the 13th I received information from Mr. Crissey, dated at the Earth Lodges, that 
the band did not report promptly and that he experienced some difficulty in allotting 
the land, which was mostly occupied by white settlers, and also that the Indians mani¬ 
fested an indisposition to return to Crow Creek to await the determination of the de¬ 
partment in regard to the settlers occupying the reserved land. 1 went immediately to 
the James River and took with me supplies enough to bring the band back to Crow 
Creek, I found the Indians in a very haughty and insubordinate mood and de¬ 
manding the expulsion of the settlers, some of whom had wantonly given offense 
last spring by stealing some property cached by the band when it was brought in 
last fall. The chief, who is under the influence of the turbulent and refractory men 
of the band, peremptorily refused to return to Crow Creek, claiming that he does not 
belong there, and ordered the people to strike the camp and depart for the Sisseton Reser¬ 
vation. The band being without supplies I issued rations for two days to prevent 
depredations upon the settlers, who appeared to be excited and apprehensive of trou¬ 
ble in consequence of an offense committed the day before by four young men of the 
band. To the prudent management of Agent Crissey is mainly to be attributed the 
presfervation of good order. The remainder of the tribe manifest noninterest whatever 
in the movement of this band from the agency and appear to have very little sympa¬ 
thy with it. Some of them openly opposed it. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 

Until this year this tribe has cultivated the soil in common under the control of the 
chiefs, and in small patches only. The result has been practically nothing. Last 
year I subdivided about half the agency farm and allotted it to individuals, ami 
although a fair crop was made the net product was about the same, the common right 
extinguishing the rights of the individual. * I found that the only remedy for this is 
to separate the individual from the tribe and village, and fix in him an indefeasible 
right to a designated lot of land aud to all that he can produce on it by his own labor 
as well as to all the government gives him as a gratuity. After many consultations 
and arguments I induced nine families to leave the lower camp and move up Crow 
Creek about seven miles from the village. These were soon followed by three more, 
and late last fall about half the people of the upper camp left their village also, 
moved their houses or built new ones on the bottom and bench lands above the agency 
aud from a quarter of a mile to a mile apart. Early in the spring those remaining in 
the upper camp, except five families, moved their houses out on the prairie, and in 
June the whole of the lower camp moved away and rebuilt their houses a few miles up 
the valley of Crow Creek, each one taking a location of his own choice. Six families 
also left the middle camp and took places by themselves in the neighborhood, leaving 
ten still there, but these will go in a short time. 

The movement was wholly of their own accord. The result of this work is that the 
three villages are now dispersed over about 24 miles of the best part of the reserva¬ 
tion, and I think permanently settled and anxious to give farming, after the Indian 
manner, and stock raising as fair a trial as their advantages will admit. In conse¬ 
quence of the great labor of moving their houses, stables, &c., and re-erecting them 
very little additional soil was brought under crops this year. The old fields were all 
planted and some new ground broken. The whole work was done by themselves. I 
have promised these people to ask the department to provide the means to break ten 
acres, more or less, of new laud for each of these families early enough next spring to 
enable them to plant the whole. As it would be impossible to accomplish this with 
agency resources alone, I will ask that the greater part of it be done by contract. Below 
is a table showing the actual state of the agricultural enterprise of the tribe this year. 
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Number. 

Name. 

1 

< 

Product. 

1 

Vizi (chief).1 

8 

Corn, potatoes, garden. 

2 

Yellowman. 

3 

Do. 

3 

Little Elk. 

H 

Corn. 

4 

White Dog. 

2* 

Corn and garden. 


Little IN ounded. 

2 

Do. 

« 

Iser. 

2 

Do. 

7 

Yellow Hair. 

1* 

Do. 

8 

Eagle Shield. 

Do. 

9 

Bad Moccasins. 

‘4 

Com, potatoes, pumpkins. 

10 

11 

12 

Badger...[ 

Pretty Bov.1 

4 

In agency field com. 

13 

14 

A fraid of Eagle.J 

Good White Man . 

3 

Com (late breaking not all planted)! 

15 

! Shave Dog. 

3 

Com, melons, garden. 

16 

, Medicine Crow.. 

1 


17 

, One Bull . 

1 


18 

. Mrs. Walking Hawk . 

1 u 

Com. 

19 

1 William Carpenter. 

4 

Com, potatoes, &c. 

20 

; Lu Down.. 

! 2h 

Do. 

21 

Ka-ti-api. 

4 

Broken late, not planted. 

22 

Mato Wavapi. 

' 3 j 

Do. 

23 

: whip...:. 

6 

Com, potatoes, melons, &e. 

24 

1 Oga-fa .. 

i 5 

Do. 

25 

! Bowed Head. 

8 

Do. 

26 

Dog Back. 

1 3 j 

Com and melons. 

27 

Lone Bull. 

4 

Com, potatoes, and melons. 

28 

Iron Eyes. 

: 2 


29 

; John Finery. . 

1 5 

Com and vegetables. 


, Two old fields in upper camp planted by band. 

28* 

Com, pumpkins, melons. 


I Old field in lower camp. 

10 

Com and pumpkins. 


Total. 

120J 



* Estimated. 


Tlie agency farm was increased during the last spring by the addition of 23 acres. 
This was done in order to enable me to give the cultivation of wheat a trial on this 
soil. The result has been satisfactory enough, though the yield will be small in con¬ 
sequence of late sowing and defective cultivation, the work having been done mostly 
by Indians. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The advances in the direction of civilization during the year have been generally 
indicated in the foregoing. At the issues of annuity goods during the year option 
was given to choose civilian dress or webbing, list-cloth, flannel, &c. Some declined 
civilized apparel, but a large number threw oft' the Indian garb on the spot and 
gladly accepted the supply of clothing. At the second issue the demand for this was 
general, especially for boots and shoes. Much civilian clothing is now purchased 
from the private resources of the working Indians. These have also added some to 
the comfort of their houses, in this way obtaining roofing shingles, furniture, &c., 
for this purpose from Sioux City. One of this class last fall built a house at his own 
expense in the lower camp, opened a store, and has since increased his capital from 
$25 to something over $600. The agency trader regard stliis as incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence of the fiendish aud atrocious nature of the Indian, but the other “marks down” 
his merclia'ndise, “closes out,” &c., with indifference as well as success, and being 
without civil rights he enjoys a happy immunity from subscription to the “campaign 
fund.” 

EDUCATION. 


Opposition to the schools, which so generally prevailed on this as on other agencies 
a few years ago, has totally and permanently disappeared. Only last year three of 
the seven chiefs of this tribe openly and aggressively opposed the schools, and fre¬ 
quently sent their soldiers to turn out the children and send them home. One of these 
died recently, another lost his influence totally, and is confined to his house by old 
age, while the third, the principal chief of the tribe, recently and in good faith gave 
in his adhesion to the school system, and supports it from conviction alone, enforcing 
attendance promptly when he is called upon to do so. This change has been one of 
persuasion wholly. 
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There are one boarding (industrial) and two day schools on ilie reservation. Tho 
boarding-school has accommodations for 48 children, boys and girls, all under sixteen 
years of age. It is conducted by a matron and one assistant, in a most satisfactory and 
successful manner. The pupils are from every part of the tribe, and the effect of train¬ 
ing and practical education upon these children exercises a marked influence in their 
families. At the upper camp there is a day school very indifferently conducted by a 
very incompetent person, who is otherwise unfitted for this dutv. In November last 
an educated teacher, Mr. Samuel J. Brown, was sent to take charge of the school at 
the lower camp. It at once arose to a high standard and was filled to its capacity, be¬ 
coming popular with those who had once opposed it. The good influence of this man 
and his wife has greatly advanced the civilization and promoted the industrious hab¬ 
its of the people who lived in the lower village. He induced them to break up the 
“glass dance’’ association and surrender the drum and paraphernalia of this barbar¬ 
ism, and it was mainly bv his persuasion that the entire village broke up, and that the 
people moved away their houses and stables, and occupied land on Crow Creek inde¬ 
pendently. 


.MISSIONARY WORK, 

There is one clergyman on the reservation, who holds service in Dakota and English 
at the agency church and in the churches at the upper and lower camps. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

The Indian police was organized last August without any opposition. The force was 
increased last month in accordance with instructions, and has become very reliable and 
effective. 


CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 

During the year but a single attempt at violence occurred in the tribe. As usual 
this occurred on account of a woman. But two offenses against the property of the 
tribe by white people were recorded during the year. 


SUPPLIES AND ISSUES. 

Supplies of excellent quality were promptly delivered at tho agency bv consignment 
during the year, and the annuity goods were so plentifully supplied that the people 
have at all times been comfortably clad. Issues are made weekly on Thursdays. The 
delivery of the supplies occupies about three hours. The work is done by Indians un¬ 
der the direction of the office and issue clerk. Annuitv goods were issued twice, in 
November and the latter part of February. It is intended to issue annuities hereafter 
in the same manner as other supplies when necessary only, and as nearly as possible 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 5, 1875. 

* EMPLOYES. 

1 he employes have all been carefully selected; they are men of sober and industrious 
habits, attentive and efficient; no irregular conduct has been observed among them, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they will compare favorably with any body of men 
in any walk of life. The regular Indian laborers and apprentices have aiso given much 
satisfaction ; most of them are capable of performing tin' duty of the average white 
laborer, and all of them exhibit a willingness to work, and a desire to learn which 
promise great things in the future. 


CONCLUSION. 

The disestablishment of the villages and the occupation of land severally or in in¬ 
dividual allotments, by giving organic independence to the family, must greatly mul¬ 
tiply the necessities and artificial wants of individuals, and increase the demand upon 
the government for implements of husbandry, farm machinery, and household neces- 
saries, and the measure of advancement will be the degree of increase in the demand 
for a few years, or until the Indians become self-sustaining. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. G. DOUGHERTY, 
Captain, First Infantry, Acting Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner ok Indian Affairs. 
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Devil’s Lake Agency, Dakota, 

August 22, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit this my fourth annual report of affairs at this 
agency and condition of the Indians under my charge. 

TRIBES, NUMBERS, ADVANCEMENT, ETC. 

The Indians of this agency, numbering, males, 504; females, 542; total, 1,046, are 
portions of the Sisseton, Wdhpeton, and Cut-Head bands of the Dakota or Sioux Na¬ 
tion. Their reservation, containing about 275,000 acres of excellent land, is situated 
in the fertile wheat region of Northeastern Dakota; a sufficiency of meadow and timber 
is interspersed with the agricultural lands, while Devil’s Lake, 55 miles long, on the 
north, the Cheyenne River extending along the southern boundary, and numerous 
lakes in the interior furnish an ample supply of water. 

The Indians are all engaged in agricultural pursuits, and are slowly but steadily ad¬ 
vancing in civilization. A spirit of emulation is beginning to manifest itself among 
them, and individual fields and diversity of crops have been materially increased this 
year. About 10 acres of pease, 25 acres of oats, and 75 acres of wheat were sown, and 
400 acres were planted with corn and vegetables this year. The quality of the wheat, 
oats, and pease, is excellent; none of the other crops are yet harvested, but all promise 
a large yield, and the individual owners are greatly encouraged with the prospects and 
feel well repaid by the returns that their industry has brought them. 

All work upon this reservation is now done by the individual owners of farms; each 
family labors by themselves and for themselves. Nothing is held in common among 
them; all are located upon individual claims, separated from each other as much as 
possible, and with few exceptions no two families are occupying or cultivating any por¬ 
tion of the same quarter section of land. Aversion to labor from fear of ridicule of 
their neighbors has entirely disappeared among these Indians; none are now ashamed 
to be seen laboring, and their fields though small are well cultivated and yearly in¬ 
creased. 

There has been 100 acres of new breaking added to the .area cultivated this year 
which breaking will be sown with wheat next spring. None of our crops being thrashed, 
and a large share not yet harvested, I can only give approximate figures, but I have 
examined every field and think that the estimate will vary but little from the amount 
that will be harvested. We estimate wheat, 2,000 bushels; corn, 10,000 bushels; oats, 
2,000 bushels; potatoes, 15,000 bushels; turnips, 5,000 bushels; onions, 800 bushels; 
beans, 275 bushels; pease, 500 bushels; buckwheat, 150 bushels; beets, 2,000 bushels; 
carrots, 300 bushels; melons, 500; pumpkins and squash, 15,000; cabbage, 2,000 head; 
together with radishes, cucumbers, and tomatoes, of which there have been a great many 
raised. The hay cut for agency and Indians will aggregate 1,200 tons. 

Apart from this the Indians have hauled all the agency supplies from Jamestown, a 
distance of 82 miles, and since the date of my last annual report they have hauled 
340,000 pounds of forage from the same point for the quartermaster department of Fort 
Totten, they receiving 65 cents for each 100 pounds thus hauled. They also cut, 
hauled, and built into fence 11.355 rails and 1,500 pickets; they cut and hauled to saw¬ 
mill 666 oak saw-logs, approximating 51,000 feet of lumber and 5,000 lath sawed and 
used in buildings. They hauled 437 cords of wood to saw-mill, agency, and boarding 
school, 154 cords of which they cut. They also cut for the military wood contractor 
1,479 cords of wood, and hauled 253 cords of it; they received $1 per cord for what 
they cut, and $3.25 for what they cut and hauled. 

Thirteen houses are being rebuilt of hewed logs; several of them have shingled 
roofs and pine floors; they will be completed and occupied the coming winter. 

The assistant blacksmith, who is a full-blood Indian, runs the engine at saw-mill. 
He is a very worthy and intelligent young man; also the assistant carpenter, another 
full-blood, who now does repairing and many kinds of woodwork without any assist¬ 
ance. The blacksmith and carpenter apprentices, both full-blood Indian boys, are also 
attentive, taking great pride in their work, and their progress is very satisfactory. I 
would recommend that apprentices in these two principal and useful branches of skilled 
labor be increased, as it is no experiment, for from what I have seen of the young men 
now here, I am fully convinced that Indians can learn these trades quickly and readily, 
and that enough young men cau be found among the Indians who can be selected for the 
liking they may have or the aptitude they show for any particular trade, andcanin a few 
years be made to supply the want that is yearly increasing among the Indians, as the 
demand for this skilled labor will continue to increase as the Indians advance in civ¬ 
ilization. 

EDUCATION AND SANITARY. 

The boarding school, under the charge of five Sisters of Charity (Grey Nuns of Mont¬ 
real), has been maintained ten months of the past year, and with very satisfactory 
results, both in numbers attending and the progress of the pupils. The average at¬ 
tendance was 49 boarding scholars, and now, during vacation, there are 23 children 
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who are remaining at the school in preference to going home. Agency supplies were 
received in due time throughout the past year, which enabled us to continue the school 
without intermission, and good results have followed. The two wing additions built 
to our schools last year, each 26 by 40 feet, give ample room for all girls and the smaller 
boys of the reservation who may present themselves or can be induced to attend, but 
another building, with workshops attached, is necessary for the larger boys. The lower 
story of one of the wing additions is used as a hospital, where the sick of the reservation 
are brought for treatment, and the upper story is used for a chapel, where religious 
services are held daily at 6 o’clock a. m. and twice every Sunday. The Sunday serv¬ 
ices are largely attended by Indians, when Christian doctrine is explained and in¬ 
structions given them in the Indian language. The advancement of the Indians in 
civilization the past year has been marked by a steady increase in number of children 
attending the school, and this desire of parents to have their children educated in the 
white man’s way is proof that they are advancing, and the good being wrought through 
the influences of the school children is very perceptible in the improved morals of theso 
people. 

Polygamy is the one great evil here; it is also the most difficult question to treat 
among the Indians, and one which time alone and patient Christian teaching can eradi¬ 
cate. Polygamy is now confined here to a few, and as a rule they are the most worth¬ 
less of the reservation. It is, however, steadily disappearing, and is no longer popular 
even among its former strongest advocates. 

There have been no crimes or misdemeanors committed by these Indians, and not a 
single case of drunkenness the past year. This, without any law or restraint except 
some mild rules adopted by us and carried out by our Indian police, certainly speaks 
well for a community of nearly 1,100 persons. 

The mission here is under the charge of Right Rev. Bishop Martin, 0. S. B.., who has 
recently been appointed to the new vicarate of Dakota, and from his special fitness for 
this important trust, his sympathy with the Indians (in whose cause he has earnestly 
labored for some years), and with the increased facilities which this higher appoint¬ 
ment brings his lordship for extending the work, guarantees that the spiritual wants 
of the Indians here will not be neglected. The mission the past year has been con¬ 
ducted by one of Bishop Martin’s confreres, Rev. Claude Ebner, O. S. B., who lias 
labored diligently for the spiritual welfare of those intrusted to his care. He reports 
a marked improvement and 137 baptisms since his arrival here, fourteen months ago. 
During the month of May last a lay brother of the Benedictine order joined Father 
Claude in his work, and has taken charge of the labor department of the boys’ educa¬ 
tion, and it now looks as if there was for these people (who have beenj and many are 
yet, so wedded to superstition and ignorance) a brighter future opening. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is good, although epidemic catarrh last win¬ 
ter and whooping-cough this spring and summer carried off a great many children. 
There have been 71 deaths against 72 births; the deaths were principally among chil¬ 
dren, who were treated at their homes and lacked proper care. There were a number 
brought to the hospital for treatment, who all recovered. Not a single death occurred 
among the 60 school children, which has given the Indians an increased confidence in the 
Sisters’ nursing and the white man’s remedies. 


CONCLUSION. • 

I am pleased to report the salutary effect that the cessation of a long-agitated pro¬ 
posed transfer of the Indian Bureau has brought about. The Indians are now con¬ 
tented, happy, and prosperous, no uneasiness or dissatisfaction exists, and all feel more 
safety in improving their claims. The amount of land cultivated this year is 20 per 
cent, more than last, and there is fully 20 per cent, more produce raised; and whilst 
the progress made during the year has not been all that I would wish, still it has been 
a healthy, steady, and constant growth, and I am safe in saying that with a little 
encouragement the same steady advancement will continue until a majority-of these 
people are self-supporting and independent. 

The statistical report is herewith inclosed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 

james McLaughlin, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Fort Bertiiold Agency, Dakota, 

August 19, 1879. 

Sir : I have the the honor to submit the following annual report of the Fort Berthold 
Agency for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

During the past year there has been no special change at the agency requiring any 
extended notice. On April 1,1879, Agent Alden was succeeded by Agent Thomas P. Ellis, 
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who, very shortly after assuming charge of the agency, became totally prostrated by 
an attack of paralysis, and was compelled to return to liis home on July 9 last. 

It was hoped that some progress would have been made in getting "at least a few 
of the Indians out of their village and placed on farms; but nothing whatever has 
been done in this direction. The chief obstacles which have prevented this are, in 
my opinion, first, the frequent changes in agents (during the last eight years there 
have been fire agents at this agency): second, the insufficiency of arable land in the 
vicinity of the agency; and, third, the absolute lack of timber for house building and 
fencing purposes at the agency. 

At intervals since 1874 the attention of the department has been respectfully called 
to the absolute necessity of moving the location of this agency. Nearly 1,500 Indians, 
for almost forty years, have been living at Fort Berthold, during which period all the 
pasturage and grass lands in the vicinity have been constantly used for grazing their 
ponies and cutting hay for their sustenance, and also for the wants of the agency since 
it was established. In consequence of this, both grazing lands and hay fields are ex¬ 
hausted, rendering it a matter of annual difficulty to procure hay for the wants of the 
government and greatly increasing the annual expenditure of the agency. The same 
condition of affairs exists with regard to timber, which has been cut down at all the 
wooded points within 10 or 15 miles of the agency, to obtaiu fuel for cooking and 
heating purposes, house-building, fencing, saw-logs, and cord-wood for steamboats. 
This want of timber causes great suffering to the Indians in cold weather, and lias 
compelled them for several years past to migrate from 15 to 25 miles from their village 
to points where a supply of wood for fuel can be obtained. The agency beef cattle 
have also to be taken 25 miles from the agency to procure pasturage. Further, it 
would be impossible to locate all the Indians on farms in the neighborhood of the 
agency, as there is not near enough arable land for this purpose. There are a little 
over 300 Indian families, and taking only five acres to each family for a farm, 1,500 
acres would be requisite, and in my opinion there are not over 900 acres of good farm¬ 
ing land within a radius of ten miles from the village which could be made available; 
so that, in point of fact, although the reservation of the Arickarees abounds in good 
pasturage and grass lands, with plenty of timber, yet these people are kept year after 
year huddled in a small, squalid village which they have occupied for nearly forty years, 
and that is now a pest-house with the accumulated filth and garbage of almost half a 
century; so much so, that it has always been a matter of surprise to the agency physi¬ 
cians that typhus fever, small-pox, or some epidemic disease did not break out long 
ago. Very different treatment has been awarded to the Sioux at Standing Rock. As 
soon as their agency at Grand River became denuded of timber, &c., the government 
at once removed them to Standing Rock Agency, but no attention has been paid to the 
sufferings or complaints of the Arickarees. Over $30,000 has been expended in gov¬ 
ernment buildings at Fort Berthold within the past few years; expended at an agency 
without timber, with exhausted pasturage and hay fields, and a very limited extent 
of arable land, with, in fact, none of the requirements absolutely essential for the 
civilization and well being of the Indians. 

Indians are essentially conservative, and cling tenaciously to old customs and hate 
all changes; therefore the government should force them to scatter out on farms, break 
up their tribal organization dances, ceremonies, and tomfoolery; take from them 
their hundreds of useless ponies, which afford them the means of indulging in tlieir 
wandering, nomadic habits, and give them cattle in exchange, and compel them to labor 
or accept the alternative of starvation. 

Indians are slow in learning to farm successfully, and it is up-hill work teaching 
them to run mowing-machines, reapers, &c. They very soon break the machines, and 
then become discouraged and fall back on the old implements they had been accus¬ 
tomed to. They are, however, anxious to learn, and the more intelligent Indians real¬ 
ize the necessity of becoming self-supporting; they are also desirous of having more 
domestic comfort, and want better houses, chairs, dishes, cupboards, &c., and improved 
culinary and cooking utensils, or, as they sehtentiously express themselves, “they want 
to become white men.” 

The Fort Berthold Indians are a peaceable people, and have quite given up “going 
to war.” They still, however, have a great love for hunting, and like to visit other 
tribes, especially their old enemies, the Sioux; but as this disposition has very properly 
been curbed by the government, they now submit to the prohibition of their wander¬ 
ing proclivities, although not very cheerfully. 

I cannot truthfully report much progress in civilization by the Indians of this agency 
during the past year; there is, however, a little. The male Indians are gradually learn¬ 
ing that labor is not degrading, and no difficulty is now experienced in getting farm 
hands, teamsters, Ac., from the Indian village when required. Some of them display 
an aptitude for mechanics, and can shoe horses, repair wagons, and perform a variety 
of blacksmith’s and carpenter’s work. In the beginning of the present summer an 
issue of a number of carpenter’s and blacksmith’s tools and farming implements was 
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made, and a good many of the Indians have made for themselves doors, bedsteads, 
stables, corrals, and hay and wood racks, &c. 

Were it not for the scarcity and difficulty of procuring timber, I am quite satisfied that 
a number of Indians would move out of their village on farms; but house logs and tim¬ 
ber for fencing cannot be had in this vicinity. 

About 200 acres of new breaking were finished in June last, and. if possible, 500 more 
acres will be done in next spring. There is no reason why these Indians should not 
cultivate 2,000 acres; the climatic changes which have occurred in recent years in this 
country (there is now plenty of rain, when but a few years ago month aftermonth would 
pass without a shower), and the absence of the annual grasshopper visita ion, enables 
farming to be carried on successfully, and the soil is rich and fertile. The crops raised 
this spring by the Indians of potatoes, corn, oats, &c., have yielded bountifully. With 
the exception of hay, which has been unusually light, everything else has done well. 
The yield of oats is 40 bushels to an acre, potatoes 150 bushels to an acre, and corn 
about 20 bushels to the acre. 

It has-been an absolute impossibility to procure a supply of hay at the price author¬ 
ized by the department, viz, $2.50 per ton. The larger portion of the liav obtained 
at this agency has to be cut with scythes in ravines, &c., and frequently has to be 
hauled from six to ten miles; and this, in connection with the poor crops this season, 
has entirely prevented a supply of this article from being obtained at the price men¬ 
tioned. A small patch of timothy, sowed two years ago in the bottom lands, of about 
30 acres, yielded this season about 30 tons, or nearly a ton per acre. 

The extent of land cultivated by the Fort Berthold Indians, and the amount of pro¬ 
duce raised by them, has been for years past grosslv overestimated; instead of 800 
acres having been under cultivation by them and 15,000 bushels of corn raised by the 
Indians, as stated in last year’s report, a more truthful statement would have been 
400 acres under cultivation and 5,000 bushels of corn raised. Without actual measure¬ 
ment, it would of course be impossible to state correctly the acreage cultivated or the 
produce raised, but I have taken pains to ascertain by personal observation and care¬ 
ful inquiries as nearly as possible actual statistics in this matter. 

Formerly the Indian farms were mostly located in brushy bottoms, which they were 
able to rudely fence by leaving a margin of brush around the clearing. The patches 
varied in size from 3 acres to half an acre, and the yield of late years was poor, owing 
to the land having become exhausted. During the present season, the agency farm of 
about 250 acres lias been nearly all cultivated by the Indians for themselves, and a 
great many of their old farm patches have been abandoned. As nearly as can be esti¬ 
mated about 500 to 600 acres have been under cultivation this year by the Indians, 
and they will probably raise about 6,000 to 7,000 bushels of oats and a considerable 
quantity of beans, squash, &c. I intend, if possible, to measure this next fall the exact 
acreage under cultivation, and also, should the department furnish the necessary work- 
cattle, plows, &c., I propose to plow during next fall from 500 to 700 acres. 

In the event of the department not making any change in the location of the agency, 
and desiring to carry out the plan of placingtlielndianson small farms in this vicinity, it 
will be absolutely necessary to furnish a liberal supply of wire fencing and cedar or oak 
fence posts, otherwise the farms cannot be inclosed. There will, however, still exist 
the inconvenience and hinderance to civilization of the Indians being obliged to reside 
in their village instead of on their farms, in consequence of the utter impossibility of 
procuring house-logs in any quantity within a less distance than 25 miles. 

EMPLOYES. 

The present employes at the agency are men of good character, earnest and zealous 
in carrying out the instructions of the government. The mechanics are first-class 
workmen, and the physician, farmer and issue clerk are competent and attentive to 
their duties. 

INDIAN POI.TCE FORCE. 

This orginazation has been increased to twenty members since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year, and they are performing their duties very efficiently. Owing to 
there being quite a number of illicit whisky traders, tramps, and horse-thieves infest¬ 
ing this country at present, the services of the police force are in constant requisition. 
Quite recently (August 10) some white men broke into the agency stables and stole a 
span of mules and two horses belonging to the government, all of which animals were 
subsequently recovered; but the thieves escaped. 

CIVILIZATION. 

On the whole, I believe that I only state the truth when I say that the Indians of 
this agency are making some progress in civilization and industry, but it is very slow. 
If possible, less frequent changes in agents should be made; more energy must be 
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used in pushing on the work, and less theory and more practical experience used ia 
intercourse with Indians; they should be taught habits of self-reliance; for instance, 
when they break, through carelessness, farming implements, wagons, Ac., don’t per¬ 
mit them to come and demand as a 7’ignt that the agency mechanics repair them. I 
believe strongly in making Indians help themselves; it is full time that they were 
getting out of swaddling-clothes, and the pernicious practice of educating them iu 
habits of dependence, begging, and pauperism ought to be abandoned. 

Brief reports from the agency physician and farmer are herewith inclosed, to which 
I respectfully invite attention. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM COURTENAY, 

Acting Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Lower Brule Agency, Dakota, 

August 10, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report of the affairs of 
this agency and of the Lower Brule Indians for the year 1878-79: 


THE AGENCY. 

The agency is situated on a terrace, overlooking a bend in the Missouri River, about 
25 feet above the highest water mark, and at the mouth of American Crow Creek, on 
the right bank of the Missouri. It consists of an agent’s residence, which includes 
also office and dispensary, two employe’s dwellings, a mess-house, two storehouses, 
carpenter’s and blacksmith’s shops, school-house, stables, corral, &c., an ice-house, 
and a building for the storage of fresh beef in winter. Only the residences and the 
two warehouses are in good condition,^the other buildings being temporary struct¬ 
ures of logs, insufficient and unsuitable. An issue-house and another employe’s dwell¬ 
ing are immediately necessary, estimates for which have been furnished, as also for a 
granary. 

THE RESERVATION. 

The defined reservation of the Lower Brul6s comprises about 130,000 acres, being 
20 miles along the Missouri River and 10 miles deep, beginning about two miles be¬ 
low the mouth of the White Earth River and terminating near Old Point Lookout, 
between 43° 40' and 44° north latitude. The White River and American Creek divide 
it from west to east, the latter near the center, the former near the southern bound¬ 
ary. About 20,000 acres are bottom and bench lands and very productive, and about 
three-fifths of the whole is arable. The timber on the Missouri River border of the 
reservation is disappearing very fast, but enough still remains for all uses if it can be 
preserved, and the White River Valley will supply timber for many years for the use 
of this people. 

THE TRIBE. 


The most difficult of an agent’s duties is to keep vital statistics of this tribe cor¬ 
rectly; the record can only be kept to approximate accuracy. A census taken last 
month shows total Indian and mixed-blood population as follows : 


Men ... 
Women 
Boys ... 
Girls... 


302 

377 

285 

244 


Total 


1,208 


Persons of mixed lilood. 



. 6 


. 17 



Girls 

. 14 

Total.. 

. 51 


One whiteman has become incorporated with the tribe with its consent jmd under a 
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treaty stipulation. The former aggressive and warlike character of this tribe has not 
wholly disappeared, though much modified by a permanent abode and by slight con¬ 
tact with commercial civilization. 


CIVILIZATION. 


Tribal spirit and customs still prevail among these Indians to a great extent; these, 
however, are disappearing, but almost insensibly, and are not immediately affected 
perceptibly by the acquirement of industrious habits. The number of these people 
willing and anxious to abandon tribal relations is comparatively small, and these are 
kept in fear by the arrogance of the majority. Recently, however, one of the chiefs 
and some of his followers abandoned in apparent good faith adherence to the tribal 
autonomy. Two of the other chiefs are leading in the movement towards industry and 
farm life, which progresses very satisfactorily when there is profound quiet in the In¬ 
dian country, but is interrupted by any perturbation. 

A little more than twice the amount of land is cultivated this year than was last 
year. The work is also better done, and its valuation to the Indians is proportionately 
higher. I think that next year fully four times the area now under crop will be re¬ 
duced to cultivation. 

The main difficulty here has been to induce the able-bodied men to consent to do the 
work themselves. This has been to a great extent overcome by refusing to do it for 
them, and by favoring and largely assisting all those who, regardless of tribal domi¬ 
nance, venture to establish the independence of the family and advance their personal 
welfare by manual labor. 

There are now on the reservation 100 good tenantable log-houses occupied by Indian 
families; 45 of these have been erected during the year, and 0 or 10 are in process 
of erection now; 35 stables have also been built, all the work being done by the In¬ 
dians themselves, except the fitting of the doors and windows, which was done by the 
agency carpenter and his apprentice. I have applied for a saw-mill, which, when 
received and set up, will be used entirely for the manufacture of lumber for Indian 
houses, lumber-houses being in all respects preferable, being cleaner, more healthful, 
and infinitely more calculated to attach the Indian to his home. The amount of tim¬ 
ber used in the construction of a log dwelling when sawed makes a very comfortable 
frame habitation, besides being a permanent one. Another advantage is that it can¬ 
not be taken down and carried away, as is done with the log-house when any member 
of the family dies in it. 

The dance occurs less frequent than heretofore, but will not wholly disappear until 
idleness is eradicated and the Indian is compelled to depend for subsistence entirely 
upon his own industry. This barbarism is now almost wholly restricted to the ‘‘grass 
dance,” which is a pastoral festival, although nearly the whole tribe attended the ‘‘sun 
dance” at Rosebud at the beginning of July. 

The common interest in property is about extinguished, and if the policy of issuing 
annuities and farm implements to individuals and families is followed up, it can never 
be revived again. The chiefs and headmen only are opposed to this. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Farming operations are conducted entirely on the bottom lands of the Missouri and 
White Rivers, and extend over a distance of 15 miles,-being above and below the 
agency. About 97 acres of new land have been broken this year by Indians. This 
amount would have been greatly increased had not the people gone away en masse to 
attend the “sun dance” and remained absent about six weeks, at the very time when 
they should have been at work in breaking and planting. 

Subjoined is a list of the names of the individuals who this year have undertaken 
cultivation, with a table showing the area cultivated by each and the kind of product 
grown. 


Little Pheasant. ... 
Little Bull. 

Packs Kettles. 

High Dog . 

Sharp Nail .. 

Ghost Lodge.. 

Lone Pine. 

Neck Joint . 

Black White Alan .. 

Twist Nose. 

Mark Patterson 


Mouth of White River.. Com, potatoes, vegetables .. 

|..do. Corn, garden. ! 


_do . 

....do . 
...do . 


Com, potatoes, vegetables.. 
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Soldier Partisan. 

Medicine Bear. 

Big Mane. 

Killed. 

Savalla . 

Big Bellied Teacher .. 

Long Bear Claws _ 

Dead Hand .. 

Tobacco Mouth. 

Dog from Wat. 

Standing Clond. 

Black Wolf. 

Red Horse. 

Solus Walker. 

Black Dog. 

Black Bonnet. 

Hawk Shield . 

Crazy Bull . 

Small Forked Tail.... 

Wind Cloud_•. 

Fool Hawk . 

Iron Sided Bear. 

John Wiknwa. 

Good Road. 

Forked Butte. 

Black Bear. 

Bull Head. 

Omaha. 

Thundering Bull. 

Iron Nation. 

Alex. Roncountre_ 

Makes Smoke. 

Left Hand Thunder .. 
White Buffalo Man... 

Sila. 

Small Waisted Bear .. 

Surrounded . 

Bed Quilt. 

Finnette. 

Stahber. 

Carries the Eagle .... 

Useful Heart. 

Bear Bird. 

Mrs. Reueountre. 

John Deshomette 

Black Foot. 

C. A. Grant. 

Fire Thunder. 


Mouth of White Rivet 


Mouth of White Rivi 


1. potatoes, vegetables.. 


Total area under cultivation.. 
Increase over last year. 


-do. 

'it, potatoes, v 


Corn. 

| Corn, potatoes, \ 
,.do . 


.. do 


•egetables. 

Corn, large garden.. 

Corn, vegetables. 

Corn, potatoes, fine garden.. 
Corn, potatoes, garden. 


. do . 


Coni, garden. 

Corn, potatoes, vegetables.. 
Corn, vegetables . 


k Themselves and their bands. 


Until the villages are broken and the occupants dispersed over tlie reservation as 
at Crow Creek, and settled in comfortable and permanent houses with necessary sur¬ 
roundings, it will be impossible to create such individual interest in the product of the 
soil as will enable each one to control entirely the management of his own affairs and 
to solely profit by his own labor, as well as to determine accurately the per centum he 
contributed to bis own maintenance. At present, although a considerable amount is 
produced by cultivation, it is regarded wholly as surplusage and much of it wasted 
and misapplied, the idle and improvident generally sharing in the benefit of it. 

Besides this, a crop is rarely allowed to mature, in consequence of the depredations of 
the idlers and vagabonds and tlie great difficulty in securely fencing the fields from 
stock. It is entirely impossible to even approximate the amount or per centum of the 
produce named above as a contribution to subsistence, except the corn, which will 
give a total of about 4,000 bushels, more or less. The product of this year’s crop would 
subsist the tribe about 60 days were the issue of rations stopped. 

Tlie agency farm has been increased during tlie year from 12 to 45 acres. It is deemed 
advisable to keep under tlie control of the agent an experimental fafin sufficiently large 
to afford employment to a considerable number of Indians during tlie seeding and tlie 
harvest time. 

Tlie American “Dent” corn lias been introduced and planted experimentally by 
both the agency and the Indians. It appears to be successful, and I think another 
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Y( >ar will exclude the stunted “Ree” corn which the Sioux have always planted, for the 
substantial product of the former is much more than double that of the latter, and the 
stalk adds very much to the supply of good forage for winter use. 

The experiment of this year proves that small grain can be very successfully pro¬ 
duced on this soil, and it is my intention to induce these people to seed the greater por¬ 
tion of their plowed land next spring with wheat, reserving the new land broken for 
corn, Ac. The majority of them never saw wheat, and have hitherto believed that flour 
is dug out of the earth and is a mineral product. 

INDIAN LABOR. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make the labor of uncivilized Indians productive— 

1st. Because manual labor is incompatible with an Indian’s nature. 

2d. Because his subsistence is assured irrespective of laJbor. 

3d. Because he places an exorbitant valuation on his time and services; and 

4th. Because he cannot be bound by contract or held to service when it becomes 
monotonous and arduous. 

During the year the tribe has performed a very considerable amount of labor for its 
own benefit. The contract work at the military post is performed almost entirely by 
Indians, and the wood necessary for the agency for the next year was put in by them 
in exchange for some of the wagons issued last winter. The herding is all done by In¬ 
dians, and also a good part of the farm work. About 150 cords of wood have been cut 
and placed on the bank of the river for sale to steamboats. During the past year very 
little hunting has been done. Two apprentices have thus far been engaged in the 
agency service. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

Religious services are regularly held at the agency, and are attended generally by the 
best disposed and most industrious of the tribe as well as by the employes. Since my 
last report a native Indian clergyman, Rev. Luke C. Walker, has been sent here to take 
charge of the missionary work. Being educated and a gentleman, his work is entirely 
successful, and his relations with both whites and Indians are entirely compatible with 
the highest interests of both the government and the tribe. His wife very creditably 
assists him in his work, and the influence of both is satisfactory and profitable in the 
highest degree. 


SANITARY CONDITION. 

During the year the total number subjected to medical treatment was as follows: 

Whole number treated. 7? 

Recovered . 63 

Died. 14 

In many cases of sickness the physician is not consulted and nothing is known of 
them. The physicians’ remedies are, however, sought more frequently than formerly 
and the Indian medicine-man is gradually losing his occupation. The morals of this 
tribe are nearly impeccable. Drunkenness is unheard of; gambling is the only great 
vice. A theft is an extraordinary and unusual occurrence. 

CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 

Last fall one of the most industrious and peaceable Indians of the tribe was mur¬ 
dered at the mouth of White River by an idle vagabond after having been outrage¬ 
ously imposed upon and insulted. The murderer fled to Rosebud Agency and there 
organized a party of his friends to protect him. In February last a young* man at the 
mouth of White River wantonly shot his mother-in-law with an arrow, inflicting a 
serious wound. I have found it impossible to determine whether this is an advance 
towards civilization or a barbarity. In a camp disturbance last June at the gathering 
at Rosebud Agency one member of the tribe was killed and another so badly beaten 
that he will never fully recover. In every one of these cases the complications arose 
from disputes about women. 

Last fall two horse-thieves were captured near the agency and brought in. Some 
of the Indians identified them, and they would undoubtedly have been killed had not 
Captain Johnston, the post commander, been passing near the spot on a visit to the 
agency and saved them. 

GRIEVANCES. 

During the year no complaints of gr' evauces have been made by the tribe except the 
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old and imaginary one that the Great Father has never yet invited the chiefs to Wash¬ 
ington, and that lie prefers the acquaintance of those of the Sioux who are most re¬ 
bellious and turbulent to those who are peaceable and industrious. This is purely an 
affectation. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad has projected a connecting line 
from Minnesota through the Sioux country to the Black Hills; the survey indicates 
that the line will pass through the Brule Reservation. The Indians intended to stop 
the surveyors, but adopted my advice to allow them to proceed, and leave the deter-- ' 
initiation of the company’s right of way to the department. The tribe does not abso¬ 
lutely oppose the road, but demands compensation. 


INDIAN POLICE. 

Last August, iu accordance with instructions, the Indian police was organized at this 
agency without objection from the chiefs or people; subsequently the chiefs and many 
of the people opposed it to such a degree that the members became inefficient and they 
were discharged and measures taken to enroll others. Xo difficulty was experienced 
in finding persons willing to serve. On the 22d of March, however, a party of about 
one hundred and fifty young men, under the influence and dictation of White Thunder, a 
chief of the Rosebud Indians, mounted, armed, and dressed—or rather undressed—for 
war, attacked the houses and property of the police force, one of whom is a chief, broke 
the doors and windows and everything frangible belonging to them, and shot their 
dogs, chickens, hogs, &c. They put their guns to the breasts of the police and com¬ 
pelled them to renounce their promise to serve, and fired about one hundred and fifty 
shots over the camps to intimidate any friends or sympathizers. The responsibility for 
this behavior was placed on the chiefs. These denied that they had anything to do 
with it and pretended they could not control the young men. 

The issue of coffee and sugar to those who encouraged and joined in this demonstra¬ 
tion was suspended for three months. The severity and the justice of this punish¬ 
ment were appreciated; no complaints were made. The police will be reorganized in 
October next on the increased establishment. 


’ ISSUES. 

Supplies are issued to the iribe weekly, on Fridays and Saturdays, one-half of each 
day being consumed in the labor. We have no issue house at this agency and are 
much incommoded on that account. An estimate has been forwarded for material for 
this addition. The issues are made by the storekeeper, the work being done by In¬ 
dians, assisted by the interpreter. I find it nearly impossible to teach Indians to issue 
supplies by scale weight until they can understand English and read and comprehend 
numerals and fractions. Beef is still issued here from the corral, that is, slaughtered 
by an employ^ and dressed and distributed by the Indians, under the direction of the 
storekeeper and the chiefs of the different bands. This is a very objectionable method, 
but up to this time, for want of means to do so, it has been impossible to change it. 

We must depend on the saw-mill purchased and now on the way out to the agency to 
provide material for a new corral, a slaughter-house, and a meat-house before this 
method of issuing can be changed. I expect to accomplish this in December, after 
which time beef will be issued to heads of families by weight and from the block. The 
issue of agricultural implements, wagons, harness, &c., is made directly to individuals. 
The next issue of annuity goods will be made in the same way. 


SUPPLIES. 

The supplies furnished these Indians during the year consisted of bacon, baking 
powder, beans, beef, coffee, corn, flour, hard bread, hominy, pork, salt, soap, sugar, and 
tobacco. These were of excellent quality aud supplied in abundance. One'liuudred 
cooking-stoves and twenty wagons were added to the annuities of last year. The 
latter have been issued and enough of the former are left over to last a year longer. 
The stoves are of very inferior quality. The stove purchased for the Indian should 
be a combination cooking and heating stove. The stove is not yet much used in 
this tribe for cooking purposes. A few years ago they could not be induced to use a 
stove for any purpose. 

CONCLUSION. 

In my report of last year I advocated the disarmament of these people amltlie se¬ 
questration of their horses. Every interest would be enhanced by it. It is my belief 
that it will have to be done in the end, sooner or later, and that, iu all such cases, as there 
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is no time like the present. Every able-bodied man and nearly every boy in the tribe 
is armed with a magazine ride or a revolving pistol; many have both. Ammunition 
and arms are supplied them practically without limit by the dealers and squatters on 
the left bank of the Missouri River, below the mouth of White River, where these 
wares are bartered for hides, pelts, horses, and annuity goods. This barter has been 
frequently brought to the notice of the department, but no measures have yet been 
taken to put an end to it. 

I take much pleasure in closing this report with an expression of my great satisfac¬ 
tion at the approval given by the honorable Commissioner to all measures I have been 
obliged to adopt and to recommend to the office for adoption, and at the prompt atten¬ 
tion bestowed upon all communications to the department. 

It is also due to Capt. K. E. Johnston, First Infantry, the post commander, that 
the valuable assistance which he has many times given me in the best spirit be simi¬ 
larly recognized. His assistance has been invaluable to me, and especially so at times 
when my duties obliged me to be absent from the agency. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. E. DAUGHERTY, 
Captain, First Infantry , Acting Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Pink Ridge Agf.ncv, Dakota, 

October 15, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report for Pine Ridge 
Agency, in accordance with the requirements of circular letter, Office Indian Affairs, 
June 18, 1879. The report is briefer than I would desire, owing to the fact that the 
necessities of the service have compelled me to be more or less absent from the agency 
proper for several weeks past, this being the busiest portion of the year. 

THE PAST. 

This report is but general, and lack of conciseness in detail must be excused when it 
is remembered that this is the largest Indian agency under the government and is but 
just emerging from a state of chaos, in which it has existed for several years past. 

The annual reports and imperfect record of the Ogalalla Sioux Agency for the past 
fifteen years form but a continued history of removals and creation of new agencies. 
Since 1863, when Fort Laramie, Wyoming, was the abiding place of these people, they 
have up to the present moved eight or ten times, sometimes a distance of three or four 
hundred miles. The responsibility for these repeated removals cannot be charged to 
the Indians. Locality and love of home is as strongly marked, if not more so, in 
the American savage as in the white man. The return of the Cheyennes and Poncas, 
during the past year, from a forced transfer to a southern home in the Indian Territory, 
back to their northern hunting grounds, across a broad stretch of partly settled coun¬ 
try, and in spite of military and civil authority, is but a reminder of this. Investiga¬ 
tion might show that the real responsibility can be traced to bribery, fraud, and cor¬ 
ruption on the part of some of the former representatives of the government, in the 
way of contractors, agents, &c. Is it to be wondered at that these people have been 
at times rebellious, and that they are not as yet self-supporting ? The old maxim that 
“a rolling stone gathers no moss ” was never more applicable. It is not at all remark¬ 
able that the “ untutored savage” who originally “ knew no guile,” has become dis¬ 
trustful, and at the present day he at first looks with distrust on all efforts of our 
government to assist him, his experience with the w bite man in the past being a sad 
teacher. 

OUTSIDE INDIANS. 

Another cause of the unsettled condition of these Indians in former years has been 
the turning of the agency into an asylum, or rendezvous, for the dissatisfied and rene¬ 
gade members of other agencies and tribes, such as Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Northern Sioux from Sitting Bull’s liostiles. The influence of turbulent outsiders 
coming to an agency is always bad, and the taking in of any more people of that class 
is to be protested against. This agency is already large enough, containing, as it does, 
about 7,300 people. 

If the large bands of northern hostiles are to be taken back by the Great Father, 
which circumstances will certainly force us to do inside of one or two years, I would 
suggest that they be given an agency by themselves. The Ogalallas do not wish for 
them. The experiment of locating the Crazy Horse band, of 1,500 persons, after the 
Custer massacre of 1876, at this agency, and the subsequent jealousies and troubles, 
fiually resulting in the death of that chief and the departure of his people back north 
again, should be a sufficient test of the soundness of his policy. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHIEFS AND THE TRIBAL SYSTEM, 

There is no cloubt but that iu the past, when the practical results of the different 
policies or systems adopted by the government for the so-called civilization of these 
Iudians was but the massing of them as vast hordes of paupers, under their agents, 
who acted as national poormasters, it was much easier, and, in fact, the only way 
possible for the agents to control and feed the individuals through and by the assist¬ 
ance of the chiefs; for with the aborigines of this country, as with their more enlight¬ 
ened namesakes of the East Indies, and savages of all portions of the earth, the chiefs 
held undisputed and absolute sway, and that we should as a government deal with 
them (is savages, through their chiefs, was natural. If we wish to continue them as 
savages and feed them until they finally die out, I would recommend the tribal sys¬ 
tem as the most feasible one. But now under the well directed efforts of the present 
administration to civilize and make these people eventually self-supporting, it becomes 
apparent to one who will inquire into the subject, that these chiefs iu the control of 
their tribes must soon outlive their usefulness. The Indians must become self-sup¬ 
porting as individuals, aud to do this must individualize themselves, and not remain 
mere machines to be ordered into rebellion against the government at the mere whim 
or desire of their chiefs. 

Most if not nearly all of the opposition agents meet in their efforts to have the Indians 
work and spport themselves, is from the chiefs. An Indian can no more serve two 
masters than a white man. He cannot serve his chief and the agent at the same time. 
The chiefs are men who have as a rule risen to their position by their superior judg¬ 
ment and acuteness, whether on war path or elsewhere, and they certainly appreciate 
the fact that they are more important personages, as controlling, without question, a 
large band of savages, ready for war or peace at their command, than iu the. to them, 
uninteresting position of a quasi chief over a civilized community, the individuals of 
which will consult their own interests before they obey orders. 

RELATION OF THE ARMY TO THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS. 

No one of practical experience on the frontier can deny the fact that the military 
have exercised and are exercising an important part in civilizing these people, but to 
claim that the Indians as a people should be placed entirely under the military arm of 
the government is most decidedly unsound reasoning. 

Wherever the Caucasian has come iu contact with savage nations and has desired 
to open trade, or possess lands occupied by those nations, war has necessarily resulted. 
The nation has first to be placed under subjection; afterward commercial and civilizing 
relations come in play. This has been the history of our intercourse with the Ameri¬ 
can savage, with this exception, however, that our national government, through a 
mistaken economy or parsimony, has never asserted itself strong enough through its 
military arm. In fact the Sioux as a tribe never have been overpowered, owing to 
lack of power and numbers in.the expeditions that have from time to time been sent 
against them. If the Sioux had been made to feel the power of the government, after 
the Fort Phil Kearney massacre, in 18G8, then* might not have been the necessity for 
subsequent campaigns which we have been obliged to conduct against them, and the 
present state of subjection and lack of necessity for military control of the agency 
Sioux would not have been delayed so long. That the Sioux now residing at the 
agencies know the power of the government, and are in a condition to remain under 
the civil branch of the government, is evident. The Army has done its work and ful¬ 
filled its mission, and that much credit is due to the military who have had to do with 
the Red Cloud Indians in the past there is no doubt. 

This agency has for the past year been without any soldiers, or connection with the 
Army whatever, and no military post in the immediate vicinity, which is in marked 
contrast to the condition of things for several years past, it having heretofore been 
deemed necessary to have troops stationed at the agency. As a result, or a fact, the 
past has been the quietest year iu the history of the Ogalallas. Not a crime has been 
committed by an Indian. This record for a community of over seven thousand people, 
with no law or force to restrain them, will compare very favorably with any of our 
eastern towns of an equal size. If the Indians show the desire and ability to become 
law-abiding without the presence of the military, why not give them the privilege; 
then, if it is found that civil law cannot control them, call on the Army, as would be 
done in the East where civil authorities had lost control. It would certainly be unjust 
to condemn a whole people to the necessarily harsh and arbitary Army control, because a 
fraction of that people here and there are in a state of rebellion. It appears but rea¬ 
sonable that the civilization of a people, as the word indicates, should be conducted 
under the civil department of the government. To civilize we must lead, not drive. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 

The prospects of the Ogalallas under the system adopted by the present administra- 
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tion are very encouraging, and it is not exaggeration to say that these people have 
advanced more in the past year than in any previous ten years of their history. 

The present location of the agency, and it is to be hoped the permanent one, is in 
the southwestern corner of the reservation, latitude 43° 02' (approximate), longitude 
102° 30' (approximate), on Big White Clay Creek, and within one aud three-fourths 
miles of the northern boundary of Nebraska. Although this close proximity to the 
State of Nebraska may appear unfavorable, still it has the advantage of placing the 
agency as a barrier between the settlements of the State and the future Indian settle¬ 
ments, which will be located on the arable lands in vicinity of creeks, which ,rnn 
through the country for a distance of one hundred miles northeast of the agency. 

transportation. 

The distance of agency from its base of supplies—Rosebud Landing, on Missouri River 
—is about 200 miles. The Indian Office, last October, as an experiment, sent to the 
agency one hundred wagons and harness, for the purpose of inducing the Indians to do 
their own transportation of supplies, &c. The result has been all the most sanguine 
could expect, considering that two years ago there were probably not over a dozen In¬ 
dians in the tribe that were capable of harnessing or driving a horse, whereas there are 
now in constant use at this agency two hundred aud fifty government and about fifty 
private wagons, all driven by Indians (many of whom were on the war path but a short 
time ago), using their own ponies. With these wagons all the transportation of sup¬ 
plies is performed by the Iudians, and the money which has heretofore been paid to 
white men for hauling freight is now earned by the Iudians, and goes to purchase ex¬ 
tra articles for their individual use. The supplies are hauled by the pound, each In¬ 
dian being responsible for the articles he is loaded with, and the agency up to date 
has not lost an article. The rapid time made by these wagons is remarkable. They 
will frequently leave the Missouri with 2,400 pounds on a wagon drawn by four ponies, 
and arrive at the agency in six days. The Indians are purchasing spring wagons and 
other useful articles -with the proceeds of this freighting, aud having houses built and 
wells dug. There have been hauled by them during the past year over 2,000,000 pounds 
of freight, for which they have received about $41,000 iu cash. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

It is reasonable to expect that this people in the transition state through which 
they are now passing, from a barbarous to a semi-civilized condition, would naturally 
take to stock-raising, as requiring less labor and skill on their part than agriculture 
and be at the same time more encouraging, as promising a more certain return for 
their investment aud care. Still more so, as experience so far has showu this country 
to be more adapted to stock-raising than agriculture. 

The department during the past summer issued the Indians five hundred cows and 
heifers, and twenty-two bulls, full quarter-blood American stock, as special stock-rais¬ 
ing animals. This stock, contrary to predictions of many that they would all be “slain 
and devoured,” has been well cared for, with a loss so far of not over five or six head, 
and these from natural causes. The increase has been large, and in addition there 
has been saved from the beef animals issued to them this summer, about one hundred 
cows. ... 

I would recommend a large issue of stock the coming season, with an addition of 
swine, goats, and poultry, and a few good Americau stallions for improving their pres¬ 
ent breed of horses. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Owing to the fact that the agency has been located here hardly a year, and that 
farming has not been attempted to any great extent, the results have been very en¬ 
couraging; corn, oats, and vegetables have yielded well. The adaptability of this 
country for raising cereals will be tested extensively the coming season, with the prom¬ 
ise, from experience of present season, that it will be a success. 

EDUCATION 

The same canses which have so seriously interfered with their general advancement 
have prevented any great improvement iu the educational way, but now that they are 
once more settled and schools are being established of which the children are taking 
advantage, we have reason to entertain hopes for the future. Iu regard to the scheme 
of educating the children at boarding schools East, there is no doubt that it has many 
advantages and should be well supported by the government. The bad influences 
surrounding children w'ho attend agency schools is iu this way obviated. In this cOn- 
10 I 
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nection I wish strongly to urge the establishment of an industrial school at this 
agency in which may be taught the various trades and domestic accomplishments 
particularly bread-making. 


PERMANENT ABODES. 

There is a strong disposition shown among the Indians to occupy houses, no matter 
how rude the construction, as experience is teaching them that they are much more 
comfortable in the rigorous winters of this region than the canvas tepee or lod^e. 
Many log houses have already been built by the Indians, and wells dug, and there°is 
no doubt that the vast majority of them would forsake their lodges were they provided 
with suitable houses. The housing of these people cannot be too strongly recom¬ 
mended, as their living in easily transported canvas tepees perpetuates their roviuu 
disposition and will keep them more or less unsettled. 

POLICE, LAW AND ORDER. 

I have succeeded after encountering mueh opposition from the chiefs in enlisting a 
very efficient police force of fifty members from the best young men of the tribe, this 
force having been provided for by act of Congress. They have rendered most excellent 
service in preventing the introduction of liquor on the reservation, arresting horse- 
thieves and renegades from justice who used to find a secure asylum on the reservation, 
and in holding in check young men who might feel desirous of joining their brethren 
in the north. 

In connection with the police force and on account of the close proximity of Nebraska 
settlements, the necessity of establishing civil law on the reservation is great, and 
as a first step in this direction the appointment of a United States commissioner and 
deputy United States marshal is recommended. 

Horse-stealing has been carried on to a great extent, but since the capture and break- 
ing up of the Middleton and other gangs of horse-thieves, and the general use of a regis¬ 
tered brand for the Indian stock, the difficulty has in a great measure been overcome. 

MEDICINE. 

The Indians are rapidly losing faith in their native medicine men and are generally 
claimiug the attention of the agency physician, aud while as yet there has been noth¬ 
ing of an epidemic character, the services of the physician are called into constant use, 
owing to the large population. 

SURVEY OF RESERVATION. 

The survey of the reservation ordered by the department is being rapidly conducted’ 
and is meeting with the approval and best wishes of the Indians, who are anxious to 
have the allotments made, so that they may hold lands in severalty, expressing a de¬ 
sire to build houses and live like white men. 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


The missionaries of the Episcopal Church, under whose supervision the religious and 
educational interests of this agency are placed, have, during the short time they have 
been laboring here, made good progress. Services are being held regularly every Sun¬ 
day, and are calling forth a good general attendance of Indians and employes. 


CHARACTER OF SUPPLIES. 


The supplies—annuities and subsistence—furnished by the department are most ex¬ 
cellent iii quality, and form a marked contrast to those of former times, aud are com¬ 
mented on favorably by Indians and visitors. 

The agency possesses a fine saw, planing, aud shingle mill, aud is bountifully sup¬ 
plied with agricultural implements and tools, as the increasing wants of the Indians 
require. 

In closing, I must commend the cheerful spirit with which the employes have per¬ 
formed the arduous duties required of them, aud gratefully acknowledge the many acts 
of kindness and courtesies extended me by the officers of the Army. 

Sincerely thanking you for the kind support which the Indian Department has ren¬ 
dered me since I assumed charge of the agency, March 10, 1879, 

I am, very respectfully, 


Y. T. McGILLYCUDDY, 
United Slates Indian Agent 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Rosebud Agency, Dakota, 

September 13, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with the requirements of cir;ular of June 18, 1879, I have the 
honor to transmit my annual report of affairs at this agency. 

I assumed charge on the 3rd day of May, 1879, relieving "Special Agent Bulis, tem¬ 
porarily acting for Special Agent Pollock The agency is located 92 miles from the 
Missouri River, on the western bank of the Rosebud, nearly three miles above its con¬ 
fluence with the White River, and is surrounded with high hills, which render it diffi¬ 
cult of access. 

TRANSPORTATION OF SUPPLIES. 

The problem as to whether the Indians would be able to transport their supplies 
without the aid of outside parties had been solved long ere my arrival, the ouly draw¬ 
back being a scarcity of wagons sufficient to haul the immense amount of freight 
required for the use of this people. The deficiency, however, has been supplied by the 
issue of an additional hundred new wagons, which makes in use by Indians for the 
transportation of freight, 255 wagons. This is ample for all the requirements of the serv¬ 
ice, and includes all wagons on the reservation owned by Indians before any issue was 
made by the government. It is estimated not less than 1,700 tons of supplies (not iu - 
eluding annuity goods) are required annually to be transported from the Missouri River 
to the agency. At the liberal rates paid for this service ($1 per 100 pounds), a hand¬ 
some sum is yearly distributed among the Iudians, which in many instances is used to 
good advantage. The proper use and care of money, however, is yet to be learned by 
them. They appreciate its value simply because it will buy something, and cannot as 
yet judge whether the article purchased is actually worth the money paid for it. Time 
will rectify this, as I observe the money so earned by them is more judiciously ex¬ 
pended now than heretofore. It is certainly a wiser policy to allow this people to do 
their own work than to permit outside white parties to perform it for them and pocket 
the proceeds. The Indians do the labor equally as well, and through this medium 
acquire habits of thrift and industry which will have due influence on the rising 
generation. 

SAW-MILL. 

The saw-mill is located on the south fork of White River, seven miles from the 
agency. Timber is abundant, but difficult to procure, and under the limited price 
allowed by the department to private parties for putting in saw-logs, great trouble has 
been experienced in keeping the mill running. Since assuming charge I have been 
compelled to set the saw-mill hands at work in the timber, chopping and hauling logs, 
and wheu a sufficient supply was secured, start the mill and cut them into lumber of 
the desired size. This finished, the hands would again be transferred to the timber to 
repeat the operation. From this cause the mill has not been run as steadily as if con¬ 
tracts could have been let for the purchase of saw-logs. The amount cut at the mill 
since its establishment, in October last, is 500,000 feet of lumber and 50,000 shingles, 
including saw-logs put in by and cut for Indiaus. The mill will be worked on the 
same plan in the future until otherwise ordered. 

BUILDINGS. 

On my arrival I found an insufficient number of mechanics and laborers to complete 
the necessary buildings designed for the use of the agency. I increased the strength 
of the working force, and, since May 19, the following buildings have been erected. 
One two-story double dwelling, 38 by 40 feet, intended for use of the physician and 
farmer. One dwelling for the agent, 27 by 40 feet, two stories in height. Four 
buildings, each 16 by 38 feet, and used as shops by the wagon-maker, blacksmith, har¬ 
ness-maker, and carpenter. The large issue and ware-house was also completed, and 
needed repairs made on other buildings. A substantial dwelling is at present in course 
of erection for Chief Spotted Tail, and it is contemplated to build five small dwellings 
for the other chiefs. Houses will be erected for all authorized employds; also a large 
barn for agency animals. A grist-mill and bakery will be built and put in operation 
as early as practicable, and it is expected a large saving to the government will result 
therefrom. 

AGRICULTURE. 

When this agency was located on the Rosebud, one of the main objections raised 
against such location was the character of the soil, which it was claimed would pro¬ 
duce nothing; that even if the land was capable of growing grain, the want of rain 
would prevent it; in short, the country was represented to be almost a barren waste. 
Experience, however, has not justified these predictions, but, on the contrary, has 
proven that all kinds of grain and vegetables can be raised here with a prop amount 
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of care. The rain-fall is annually increasing, and there is nothing to prevent it he- 
coming an agricultural district. I do not wish it understood that I consider it eminently 
an agricultural country, as I believe it more suited to grazing purposes, but I do say that 
farm and garden products can be raised here that will compare favorably with those 
produced in the neighboring States. Although the area broken during the present year 
is small, yet the success attending those cultivating the same has awakened an interest 
in the matter and will have its effect during the ensuing season. As the Indians' 
ponies are too light to break the land, the agency ox-teams will be used for that pur¬ 
pose and prepare such ground as may be selected for spring planting. The twenty 
mowers sent by the department, together with 350 scythes, have been effectively used 
by the people. The amount of hay put up by them is estimated at not less than 4,000 
tons, which will be materially increased the next season. 

SURVEY. 


A surveying party has been engaged in laying out the lands into 40-acre tracts, 
within a radius of 20 miles from the agency, and will complete their work during the 
coming month. The land thus divided will be allotted to the people who may desire 
it, and the many vexed questions constantly arising in regard to the ownership of 
claims, and requiring the arbitration of the agent, will cease. Many who now refuse 
to leave their villages will taka up farms on receiving assurances of a clear title being 
given them to the land. 

LAW AND ORDER. 

Although outside the jurisdiction of organized civil authority, law and order are 
maintained to the complete safety of all. The relations of the Indians with the whiter 
continue friendly, and no serious disturbance has occurred during the year, to mas 
their peaceful character. The close proximity of the agency to the Nebraska line was 
at first thought to be a serious obstacle to the maintenance of peace between the two 
races, but the rule regarding the exclusion of all unauthorized white persons has been 
rigidly enforced, resident offenders against the law. promptly punished, and the au¬ 
thority of the agent vigorously upheld. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

The Indian police force as at present organized is most inefficient, owing mainly to 
the prejudice existing among the various tribes against the employment of such a 
body among them. On several occasions efforts were made to enlist a strong force of 
full-blood Indians, but the opposition against the measure was so violent that it was 
deemed advisable to let the matter rest until some favorable opportunity offered. On 
the occasion of the visit of the honorable Secretary of the Interior to this agency, 
during the last week in August, the subject was discussed with the chiefs, and for the 
first time they announced a willingness to assist in the speedy organization of a police 
force. Steps have been taken with that object in view, and in a short time we expect 
to have a strong, efficient body of full-blood Indians, who will aid in enforcing the 
laws, and maintain order on the reservation. 


The general health of the people has been much better since leaving the low lands 
on the Missouri River. There are, however, many diseases among them requiring sim¬ 
ple treatment, and the demands upon the physician are constant, and require close 
attention to office duties. This restricts his visits to the camps, where some chronic 
cases exist, which could be relieved with proper attendance. If respectable hospital 
accommodations were provided, where the physician could visit daily, and have the 
entire supervision in the treatment of serious cases, I should consider it an act of 
humanity. Under existing circumstances these cases linger along in the poor shelter 
afforded by their tepees, and under the treatment of their native medicine man, until 
death terminates their miserable existence. The stock of medical supplies furnished 
during the past year was soon exhausted, and the physician is often sorely perplexed 
at the lack of proper remedies. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 

A day school has been conducted during the year under the auspices of the Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal Church, who have a mission established at this agency. Those who 
nave had the matter in charge, while performing all required of them by the contract 
under which said school has been managed, yet, for some cause, failed to give satisfac¬ 
tion to the Indians, and the result of their labor is not all that could be desired 
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The missionaries stationed at this agency have worked faithfully in the discharge 
of their duties; but Christianizing Indians is a question of time. Old superstitions 
are not easily rooted out, and it is the coming generation to which we must look for 
the result of their self-denying labors. The mission has a neat chapel, and contem¬ 
plates the erection of a dwelling for the resident missionaries. The attendants of the 
church consist mainly of half-breeds. 


CENSUS. 

No census has been taken of these Indians since December 31,1877. Preparations had 
been made during the winter of 1878 to secure an accurate count of the people, but 
orders being received from the Departraeut that instructions would be sent the differ¬ 
ent agencies in this section to take the census on the same day, nothing further was 
done in that direction. A complete record has been kept of all changes, so that I am 
enabled to present a correct statement of the number of Indiaus now at this agency. 


Reported number of Indians July 1, 1878 . 6,50b 

Accession by transfer since July 1, 1878 .-. 658 

Total. 7,164 

Losses by transfer or desertion since July 1, 1878. 463 

Remaining this date. 6,701 


CONCLUSION. 

The labors of the year have been generally satisfactory. The large number of em¬ 
ployes engaged in various capacities have proved themselves faithful and competent. 
Owing to the limited amount allowed as salaries, and the high cost of living in this 
region, it is difficult to always prevail upon reliable men, willing to leave the comforts 
and security of civilization, and undergo the privations attendant upon a frontier life. 
Thus far we have been extremely fortunate in this respect. 

The policy of the department in dealiug with these Indians has been an assured and 
continued success, and I have no hesitation in saying that during the past year more 
has been accomplished toward their ultimate civilization than in all previous time 
since they became wards of the government. 

Very respectfully, your obedieut servant, 

CICERO NEWELL, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Sisseton Agency, Dakota, 

August 29, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with requirements of department circular letter dated June 
18, lb79, and circular No. 30, dated July 14, 1879, I report the state of affairs at this 
agency. 

Upon my arrival here April 1, 1879,1 relieved my predecessor, Col. E. H. C. Hooper, 
who gave nie in the interim all the information he, as well as his clerks, could. I find 
that the former agents in charge have not left proper records in the form of reports, and 
in some cases the books do not appear to have been kept in such manner that we can 
find correct statistics from which to make the report of the past fiscal yeai. It must 
therefore necessarily be rather imperfect. We have opened a set of books for records 
which will show in future, if carried out by my successors, the correct state of affairs. 
What each family have received from the storehouse, also the amount of farm work 
accomplished by each family, and the record of all work done by employes. 

DESCRIPTION OF RESERVE. 

This reserve is situated in eastern Dakota some 250 miles west of Saint Paul, Minn., 
and contains about 1,000,000 acres of land. The “ Couteaus” are a large hill range oc- 
cupying the west half of the reserve and extending from the north to the southern 
boundary and well fitted for grazing purposes. The reserve is well watered by streams 
having their source from springs in the hills which form deep ravines until they find 
au outlet in the sources of the Minnesota River or Lakes Traverse and Big Stone on 
the eastern boundary line. 
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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

These people are much behind other tribes in stock-raising owing to the grasshopper 
plague which devastated this region in the years 1875, ’76, and ’77, to that extent that 
those who had a start at stock-raising now have only what they have been able to 
gather during the past two years. 

The two crops, one of last year and of this present season, have greatly encouraged 
them, and they are doing at least one thing more this season than at any previous time, 
and have made ready by the breaking of ground in June last for doubling the acreage 
of small fields and adding much to the yield of grain for the season of 1880. 

DESCRIPTION. 

I find these people have a friendly feeling toward the government and also the 
whites, many of them expressing a willingness to live among them, and to learn bet¬ 
ter how to manage their agricultural work. The same traits of character exist among 
them as found to a greater or less degree among the whites. Some of them will 
tell lies, when they have selfish interests at stake, that they would not do at other times, 
and some are constitutionally bad, while a large part are disposed to do right as far as 
they understand. They have no word for an oath as in English, hence we have very 
little profanity among them. Polygamy exists to a limited extent among them, con¬ 
fined principally to the older members of the tribe. It is necessary to use much pa¬ 
tience and tact in the management of their affairs. The older members, from the force 
of old associations, have formed habits of indolence from which it is hard to break loose, 
but are now making commendable progress in industry. 

ANNUITIES. 

The supply of food furnished annually is not sufficient for their support. They must 
therefore raise enough to make up the deficiency, which they cheerfully do, aiding 
their poorer and younger members through that part of the year when food is scarce. 
For the past four years the head men and others of influence have advised the issue of 
beef-cattle as working cattle, thereby depriving themselves of fresh beef, that their 
poorer neighbors might have working teams. This has furnished our people with oxen, 
all of them greeting department circular No. 30 with pleasure at the prospect of hav¬ 
ing teams and tools to work with. Above circular comes just in time, as we had 
made arrangements to ask the department for more aid in that direction. 

SELF-HELP. 

Last season some of the Indians procured for themselves reapers and mowers. This 
season they have purchased as many as six new ones, and the dealers who sold them in¬ 
form me that one or two of the Indians were the first to pay when the bills became due. 

SCHOOLS. 

We have one manual-labor boarding school and one day school, average attendance 
being 44 and 22 respectively; the largest average attendance for one month for both 
schools being 105 scholars. We have one other school in charge of the missionary 
as boarding school, average attendance being for the six months’ session 20; the 
largest average attendance for one month being 30. Amount of funds expended for 
educational purposes, from government, $2,796 ; from other sources, $156; number of 
Indians who can read both English and Dakota, 56; in Indian alone, 183. Number 
who have learned to read during the year, 28. 

CHURCHES. 

There are five churches on the reserve nnder the care of the Presbyterian denomina¬ 
tion ; total membership, 335. We have a resident missionary and his family, and 
through the greater part, of the summer the Rev. Dr. S. R. Riggs, so long a worker among 
this people with Dr. Williamson (now deceased), who preaches at the manual-labor 
school. Contributions made by the Good Will and the Ascension Churches have been 
$524. I have no knowledge of the other churches. 

nousES. 

Most of our people live in log houses with dirt roof and floor, not adapted to civili- 
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zation or good health. Previous to my arrival last April no frame houses had been 
built for two years or more ; since then we have erected three, and the intention is to 
build seven more this fall and next spring if our promised saw-mill arrives iu season 
to saw out the framework. 


SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of this people would be much improved if they had proper 
bouses. One trouble our physician has is in having them call on him when sick ; and 
often after receiving medicine they will not take it regularly. One great want is that 
of a proper hospital for the accommodation of five or ten patients. Total number of 
births for the year, 35; total number of deaths for the year, 29. 

POLICE FORCE. 

Since March 1, 1878, we have had 5 police. Our people have been so orderly we have 
bad but little use for them. Whenever called on they have responded and with much 
discretion. We now have orders to increase our force to 13 privates and 2 officers. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

In order to lay a foundation for future work, I obtained permission from the depart 
ment to divide this reserve into ten districts, the better to know where the men be¬ 
longed and prevent them from idle roaming;, also to encourage a spirit of emulation 
between the districts and cause more interest in their work. This, we think, has al¬ 
ready done much good. We have one Indian farmer appointed for each district, who 
takes charge of bridge-building, taking the census, reporting cases of lawlessness, aid¬ 
ing in distributing articles to those the most deserving, and doing any other work of 
public nature which may be necessary, iu doing which he has authority to call on the 
police for anr needed assistance. 


LAND CULTURE. 

Last year’s report shows estimated amount of land under cultivation. This year we 
have had our district farmers go over the fields and by paces ascertain nearly the exact 
amount of acres in crop, which is 3,239. Number of acres broken for increase of next 
season, 782; wheat raised last year, 12,000 bushels; amount estimated this year, 18,500 
bushels; increase over last year, 50 per cent. All other crops have yielded in proportion 
except corn, oats, and potatoes which, have increased over 100 per cent. Number of cattle 
on reserve, 295; number of horses on reserve, 116 ; number of horses bought by Indians, 
67; number of horses raised by same, 38; number of cattle bought by Indians, 30; num¬ 
ber of cattle raised by same, 44 ; number of swine bought by Indians, 11; number of 
swine raised by same, 32; number of log houses built by Indians, 53; number rods fenc¬ 
ing made by Indians, 7,159; tons hay cut,4,604 : number of Indian families engaged in 
cultivating land, 262 ; number of Indian families engaged in other civilized pursuits, 
13; total population, 1,433. 


OUR NEEDS. 

We should have, the forthcoming year, some permanent changes. One is, that abl 
farmers should furnish the wheat for the supply of flour at the agency instead of its 
being supplied by contract. We should have more teams and tools furnished and less 
provisions; this would require a new mill of 2 run of stone, which is much needed here. 
We should have more frame houses built, and not the least a frame school-house as a 
boarding-school for girls exclusively is a much-felt want on this reserve, as day schools 
have proved to be almost an entire failure. We need better accommodations for our 
employes, those we now use being old log houses. Should our grain yield in proportion 
another season, we should need more horse-teams and more machinery to gather it. 

Iu conclusion I can but say everything looks hopeful and encouraging for the future. 

With great respect, 

CHARLES CRISSEY, 

United Staten Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Standing Rock, Dakotv, August 21. 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my first annual report of the condition of 
affairs at this agency. 

On the 21st day of October, 1878,1 assumed my duties as Indian agent, and on the 
26th day of December following an accurate census of the Indians was taken, audthe 
enumeration showed 2,583 souls, men, women, and children, all Sionx, divided in four 
bands, viz: Upper Yanktonnais, Lower Yanktonnaia, Uncapapaa, and Blackfeet. 

During the severe wiuter but little could be done by the Indians in the industrial 
arts, except chopping wood for the contractor for the military post at this agency. 
This labor the Iudians performed—chopping 2,500 cords, for which they received one 
dollar per cord. The Indians evinced a strong desire for this class of work, and would 
have performed five times the amount of labor could they have found sale for their 
wood, but the demand for it was limited to the amount of the contract—2,500 cords. 

FARMING. 

When spring opened, the Iudians exhibited a commend able inclination to go to farm 
ing more extensively than they heretofore had done. On the agency there was by 
actual measurement 706 acres of land that the prairie 6od had been subdued on, and 
was in a fair state of cultivation. These 706 acres mentioned were wholly inadequate 
to furnish employment or raise a sufficient crop to feed so many mouths. I requested 
the Indians, in a general council, to settle down on separate farms. One hundred and 
twenty-two heads of families agreed to break up their tribal relations and take claims 
of 80 acres each. Authority was obtained from the honorable Commissioner to break 
additional 1,200 acres of prairie sod in tracts of ten acres each; this breaking to be 
done on the site where the Indians had laid out their claims and indicated as their 
future homes. Of these new farms 36 extend on the north to a point about 16 miles 
above the agency, and 86 to a point south twenty miles below the agency, on the Mis¬ 
souri River bank west. 

On 60 of these farms a good substantial log house has been built and completed with 
panel doors and windows, and 32 more are in rapid progress of completion. These 
houses were in part built by the Indians, for which they received remuneration ; but 
of a necessity much of it had to be done by white labor, as the Indians were deficient 
in tools, strong teams to haul the logs, aud without knowledge of a workmanlike job 
or an idea of dispatch in performing work. 

All the old land has been planted, and with but few exceptions the new land ; seeds 
being fnrnished by the department. About 1,000 acres of the plowed surface is in 
Arickaree corn, probably 100 acres in potatoes, and the balance in beans, beets, car¬ 
rots, turnips, melons, squash, and pumpkins. As all the land, with the exception of 
corn, is so subdivided among families and planted in patches it is difficult to estimate the 
exact acreage of roots. The Indians who took claims planted most of their root crops 
in old land in order to insure a good crop. The season has been favorable, aud tho 
crops are simply magnificent. Tho corn will average fully 30 bushels per acre on the 
old land, and 20 on the new, which will harvest 25,000 bushels of corn at least. A 
great deal of this corn the Indians prepare for winter use by boiling it in the cob, 
when it is in its milky state, then cutting it off the cob and drying it. In this way it 
not only makes a very nutritious but also a very palatable article of diet. Their root 
crop is, as I have before stated, planted in so many patches, and not yet having been 
gathered, it is hard to estimate; but they have all with therlimited facilities they can 
take care of. Pumpkins, squash, aud melons can only be estimated by the wagon¬ 
load, as the crop is immense, and squash aud pumpkins are a great favorite with the 
Indians; easily prepared for cooking and easily taken care of for winter use. The 
Indians are very busy at present in slicing and drying pumpkins and squashes for the 
coming wiuter. Farming operations of all kinds have been very successful this season. 
Indians are more than repaid for their labor, and a great stimulus given them for future 
exertions. The success attending farming operations this year has demonstrated 
fully that these Indians can in a short time be made not only self-supporting but pro¬ 
ducers. 

I am informed by credible authority that the rain-fall in this section is constantly 
increasing, and for tho past 7 years there has enough rain fallen during the grow¬ 
ing season to insure any kind of a crop. Three years ago there was a visitation of the 
grasshoppers, but none'for the past two years. The success attending wheat-growing 
in the Red River Valley, scarcely 200 miles east of here, coupled wuth the success met 
with at Bismarck, 50 miles north of here, where oats are averaging 60 bushels to the 
acre, and wheat 25 bushels, clearly shows that this is a country perfectly adapted to 
the cereals, and I would respectfully suggest that these Indians be furnished with more 
farming implements, more draught animals, aud cows for raring stock. 

To encourage them in their enthusiasm for farming they must bo shown the stern 
necessity, and have a complete understanding, that they must depend oil tilling tho 
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oil for their livelihood; that the government will only lend a helping hand, and not 
famish complete supplies forever. As long as the system of issuing weekly rations is in 
rogue the Indians will farm only for their luxuries aud notions, depending on their 
radons for main support. This policy will be kiudness in the end, aud in my opinion 
will soon solve the Iudian-support question. 

Wheat will not only grow here, but produce bountifully, aud with a run of stone at¬ 
tached to the engine we have now, all the dour needed by the Indians could be manu¬ 
factured here. 

There are G mowing-machines bought and owned by Iudians, who run those ma¬ 
chines to the best of advantage. Also 18 wagons of different kind and make are their 
individual property. The department issued this year 6 improved Wood’s mowing ma¬ 
chines, 34 Moline wagons with 34 sets of double harness, 150 scythes, 42 hay aud 115 
iron garden-rakes, and other articles too numerous to mention here. 

LIVE STOCK. 

A careful census of live stock was taken in June last, when all the Indian cattle were 
branded, aud I found 651 head of cattle and 643 pouies. 

The Indians made plenty of hay to winter their stock, and I have no doubt, as they 
take pride in having nice cattle, that they will take the best care of them. What is 
needed are good brood mares and medium-sized American stallions in order to improve 
the stock of horses, so that the Iudians can raise their own teams heavy enough to 
pull their plows. 

' BEEF CATTLE. 

In order to make the Indians self-supporting with beef at this agency, I would re¬ 
spectfully submit the following points for kind consideration : 

Our yearly allowance of beef cattle on the hoof are 2,200,000 pounds. Since this has 
to cease, and the sooner the better, if the government would issue for the periods of 
five years hence as usual, but take the money allowed for the sixth year and invest 
the same now in American cows and proportionate extra blooded bulls, the increase in 
five years would furnish all the beef which is needed for the support of the Indians at 
this agency for futurity. For example, supposing the yearly sum for beef cattle 
amounts to $63,000. For $60,000 can 2,000 milk-cows be bought with calves by their 
side, at a rate of $30 per head, and 30 bulls at $100 per head. I would stricly advocate 
to buy only cows with calves by their side, and thus have at once a start of 2,000 cows 
and 2,000 calves ; in all 4,000 head. The average yearly increase for the first two years 
would be about 1,500 calves; out of these 3,000 calves about 1,000 additional young 
cows would be coming in in the third year, and in five years there would be a stock 
of cattle—after deducting losses—at least 8,000 head for the government, which would 
give the yearly support in full for all coming years. The stock cows could be issued 
as follows : 350 to the Industrial Farm School aud 3 to each Indian family to take care 
of them. If Congress should uot allow the sum above referred to, I would further sug¬ 
gest to spend one-fourth of the beef money for buying cows next spring, when they 
are wintered and have got calves by their side; and this done for five years, although 
it is a slower method to reach the desired end, yet it will ultimately.lead to the same 
result. 

WOOD. 

It has been the practice ever since steam navigation was first inaugurated on the 
Missouri River, for white men to chop wood along the banks of the river to supply 
steamboats as they pass. This, while clearly in violation of law, cannot well be obvi¬ 
ated. Without the wood, steamboats could not run, and as a large proportion of the 
freight they carry is government freight the entire closing of the wood-yards would 
canse the stoppage of this as well as private freight. 

The necessity of the wood still exists, but not the necessity of white men. The In¬ 
dians on this reservation can and are anxious to chop all the wood required by steam¬ 
boats along the entire extent of their reservation, and claiming the special privilege of 
doing it and selling the wood for the same price as the white man does. I would re¬ 
spectfully suggest the privilege be granted them, and an entire stoppage made to 
white men, who can seek a new field of labor, while the Indians, confiued to their res¬ 
ervation, cannot. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

On the sixteenth day of December, 1878, through authority received from the honor¬ 
able Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a police force of 14 Indians was organized, aud 
on the first of July this force was increased to 30. These police are a great benefit to 
he agency. Enjoying special privileges, they are prompt, circumspect, obedieut, aud 
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faithfn], reporting daily. They are interspersed through the different camps, and no In- 
dian can leave the agency or come into it without their knowledge. A more faithful 
and efficient body of men does not exist than this police force in their sphere; serving 
as guards, messengers, and obeying their orders without fear or favor. They are all 
the protection needed at any time on an agency, being perfectly cognizant of every, 
thing that is occurring, and proud of doing their duty to the fullest extent. 

MANNER OF ISSUING. 

All provisions, with the exception of beef, are issued weekly to the male head of each 
family ; in case of no male head, to the woman in charge of the family. The rations 
are carefully weighed in the presence of the Indians, and their receipt taken at the 
time of issue in the presence of the interpreter and two white disinterested witnesses. 
Beef is issued every two weeks, and also weighed in presence of the agent, a military 
officer, two witnesses, the interpreter, and the issuing clerk, and delivered to the dif¬ 
ferent bands. 

Annuity goods are also issued to the head of each family. In issuing farming imple¬ 
ments, where there was not enough to go round, the best farmers and those who tilled 
their land the most carefully were given the preference. The old rule to issue to chiefs 
was entirely abandoned, as they are the greatest obstacle in civilizing the Indians. 
They preach up a hatred towards the whites and pretend a kind of Indian aristocracy, 
and actually try to keep their people from work. To break the chiefdom is opening the 
gate to civilization. 


HEALTH. 

The health of the Indians has been exceptionally good during the past year. There 
were a few slight cases of varicella, dysentery, erysipelas, and diarrhea. Con¬ 
sumption and scrofula are endemic to the Indian domicil, but these are due to their 
mode of living, in damp, unhealthy tepees, where such is to be expected, as one of these 
tepees usually holds from four to five persons and a similar number of canines. Also 
their dances are a source of consumption, as they are nearly in a nude state when danc¬ 
ing, and in cold w r eather they cool off suddenly, which produces lung fever and con¬ 
sumption. All that can be done is done to break them from dancing and exposures, 
but it will take time to subdue a deeply-rooted custom. 

MORALS. 

The morals of the Indians are good. They marry according to their own fashion 
The young man buys his wifeffrom the father or eldest brother of the family for a pony 
or some kind of a present. They don’t live together without some sort of marriage 
ceremony. Cursing and swearing or profane language is not known among them, as 
in reality no such words exist in the Sioux language. All they know in this respect is 
what they hear from the white man. Cursing and sw r earing is generally the first lesson 
they receive from those degraded whites. 


PASSES. 

The system of giving passes to Indians to travel from one agency to another ofte 
proves an abuse. As human beings,they are at times entitled to passes in order t 
see distant or sick relatives or collect debts from Indians at other agencies; but passe 
asked for on business or humane principles are the exception and not the rule. Passe 
should be given with care. Indians are fond of gossip, and all wish to appear as hav¬ 
ing large hearts and being generous. When they entertain Indians from other agen¬ 
cies, the visited Indians usually give away part of their horses, other property, and 
many of the annuities furnished by the government; and after the departure of the 
visitors, the visited Indians in their tnrn wish to become visitors to get back an equiv¬ 
alent for what they have given away, and so the system multiplies until it is a constant 
source of annoyance, and causes the neglect of work and other legitimate occupation, 
and keeps up the old desire to roam. I have found that in some instances passes car¬ 
ried by Indians have been forgeries, signed by irresponsible parties, who attach the sig¬ 
nature of Indian agent to them, thus passing as current. To correct this abuse, I would 
respectfully suggest that each agent be provided with an official seal to stamp all passes 
issued from his office. 

On the 12th of August my agency was visited by 207 Arickaree, Gros Ventres, and 
Mandan Indians from Fort Berthold. They came here with a pass, and their coming 
■was hailed by the Indians as a holiday. Their language is entirely different from the 
Sioux, and they could not understand each other; only one man could make himself 
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understood. Now what had those 207 Indians to do here ? They remained five days. 
Dancing, feasting, and exchanging presents was the order of the day. Corn-fields and 
bay, at the most critical time, were entirely neglected, and when the visitors left, many 
of the Indians here were without shirts, hats and other necessary garments, having 
given them away, and in a short time this office will be besieged with applications for 
passes to visit Fort Berthold, that our Indians may share the benefit of being visitors. 

INDUSTRIAL FARM SCHOOL. 

At the industrial farm school, now one year established, and located 15 miles south * 
of the agency, are 15 boys, under the immediate charge of Rev. Mr. Hendricks, assisted 
by five lay brothers of the Benedictine order, of Saint Meinrad, Spencer County, Indiana. 
These brothers are all mechanics and artisans, and are teaching the boys their respect¬ 
ive trades, as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, and farmers. The boys are making good 
progress and developing habits of industry. Since they have been located at this farm 
they have broken seventy acres of land, erected their own buildings, the largest being 
20 by 58 feet and 12 feet high. This building serves as tailor and shoemaker shop, living 
and sleeping rooms for the community dwelling there. In addition to this building 
they have erected a stable 16 by 24 ; ice-house, 16 by 24 ; two cattle corrals; 1 root cellar, 

14 by 20; one chickeu-house, 1 hog-pen ; cut and hauled 90 logs for a new house, broken 
two acres for a garden and fenced it with pickets. 

The corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and melons stand on the farm as good as can be ex¬ 
pected on newly-broken sod. In the garden, which is subsoiled, they have cultivated 
all kinds of vegetables for household use, and the crop is being abundant. This farm 
school has been supplied by the government with one span of horses, one span of mules, 

2 wagons, 2 breaking plows, 4 yoke oxen, 10 milch cows with 10 calves, 4 brood sows, 

1 boar, and 50 domestic chickens. A new frame school-house and workshops are under 
contract to be completed in the present season. This will not only serve as a comfort¬ 
able home, which will increase the attendance, but will also be the means of raising 
such a number of mechanics that white labor will cease to be a necessity on the 
agency. During haying-time the Indians called constantly for boys from the farm school 
to show them how to mow and how to stack hay. 

boys’ boarding-school. •» 

Of the boys’ boarding-school we can be justly proud. This school is under the im¬ 
mediate charge of Rev. Jerome Hunt, principal, with an assistant teacher, Charles E. 
DeGrey, an educated half-breed. The building is 20 by 80 and 10 feet high. In this 
school is a regular attendance of 45 boys, whose progress is simply remarkable. They 
are instructed in the English language, and their progress is very rapid. The greater 
portion of them have been in the school less than two years, and most of them can 
now read and write with the greatest facility. Their writing, even on the blackboard 
with chalk, is wonderful; and we doubt if there is any number of scholars of the same 
age in any common school in the country who either learn with the same facility or 
equal them in penmanship. Writing with them is a favorite study, and as they have 
fine eyes and steady hands, their power of imitating any style of handwriting is 
nearly incredible. None of these scholars have advanced beyond reading, writing, 
and the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, but they show a capacity to learn that 
leads us to believe that they can qualify themselves for any vocation in life. The 
morals and social behavior of these scholars are a credit to themselves and to their 
teacher, Rev. Jerome Hunt, whose efforts in their behalf have been untiring, and whom 
they venerate both as a father and a higher being. Such is the popularity of this 
school, that the Indians, young and old, are anxious to attend, and apjdications for 
admissions have every day to be refused ou account of room. Could we have the 
necessary buildings, the attendance in this school would be increased to at least 200, 
as the Indians now see the contrast between the clean, well fed and clothed children 
attending school and the condition of the children in their camps and houses. Two 
lay brothers do the household work, in which the school boys assist. In addition, 
there is a garden of about 12 acres attached to the school, which is cultivated by the 
scholars, and an abundant supply of vegetables of all kinds has this season been 
raised. • 

While these scholars understand English and respond with alacrity by action, yet 
they seem to have a reluctance to speak the English .language. This is common with 
all the Indians, and the only way I see to remedy this is to introduce white boys into 
the school of the same age, keep them there the same as the Indian boys are kept, 
and I think that in their plays and gambols the Indian boys will begin to talk English 
to the white boys and lose the feeling of shame that keeps them from doing it now. 
One white boy to every ten Indians, I think, would be sufficient. 
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GIRLS’ BOARDING SCnOOL. 

This lias a regular attendance of 32 girls, under the charge of Sister Mary Cluappelle, 
O. S. B., assisted by three other Sisters. The building these girls are in is wholly 
insufficient for their comfort and health, it being old and altogether too* small; 
dimensions 20 by 70 and 9 feet high. This building serves as dormitory, dining-room', 
kitchen, wash and sleeping rooms, for both teachers and scholars. These girls develop 
an equal, if not greater, zeal for learning than the boys, and are a great credit to 
their teachers. In addition to the rudiments of tho English language, they are being 
% taught geography,which they really master; also housework of all kinds, needlework, 
and singing. Many of them are becoming quite proficient in music, and they consti¬ 
tute our church choir. 

The attendance in this school could also be quadrupled, if the space of braildings 
would permit; and in this connection I would respectfully state that the education of 
these people is a question of the most vital importance. In this country of ouirs, with 
its fine educational establishments, which are the pride of our nation, the advantage 
should be extended to the poor Indians here to the fullest extent possible, as th<ey show 
not only a willingness but anxiety to have their children educated and taken care of, 
The schools should be enlarged and additional corps of teachers obtained. If this is 
done, but few of the rising generation of Indians at this agency would be without a 
common-school education, and they would esteem us higher, have a better knowledge 
of our ways and our dealings, than their parents. 

CATTLE CORRAL. 

A new substantial cattle corral, 132feet wide, 20-1 feet long, and 10 feet high, an three 
partitions, was built 3 miles south of the agency, and an excellent scale for weighing 
beef cattle was attached to the corral, as the old one was dilapidated and tbe scale- 
weight incorrect. 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding my report I cannot help but express tho deep obligation to tlhe hon¬ 
orable Commissioner of Indian Affairs for his generous treatment and prompt atten¬ 
tion to the wants of this agency, without which but little could be done in the way of 
the much needed reforms and preparation for the future of the people here. Every 
want has been promptly supplied, and under thenew system adopted in the manner of 
issuing rations, an agent can feel that he is doing his duty without being stigunatized 
as a thief. The inauguration of a body of police, whoso efficient services enaible an 
agent to have his orders properly and promptly enforced, has also been agreatt mate¬ 
rial aid and created a perfect feeling of security. 

I have also much to be grateful to tho Catholic bureau for sending such valuable 
and efficient teachers here, and giving material aid to the mission in their ^zealous 
efforts for the future welfare of these Indians. 

Under the present administration the foundation has been laid for tho permanent 
improvement and the elevation of the Indian race. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

J. A. STEPHANT, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Yankton Agency, Dakota, 

August 9, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance wilh instructions from your office of 14th ultimo,I have the 
honor of submitting the following annual report of the condition of Indian affairs at 
this agency. It is almost impossible for me to give a correct resume of affairs here for 
the past year, owing to the fact that during that time the agency has had two changes 
in agents, viz: Agent John W. Douglas was relieved by Mr. W. D. E. Andrus, as farmer 
in charge, on the first day of May, 1879, and Andrus was relieved by myself on the 16th 
day of May, 1879. 

NUMBER OF INDIANS. 


The taking of the census and the issuing of a new ration ticket was begun on the 
29th day of July ultimo, and concluded on Monday, 4th instant. The following sched¬ 
ule may be relied on as correct: 

Males, adults. 500 

Females, adults. 637 

Male children. 466 

Female children. 405 


Total 


2,008 
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SANITARY. 

Dr. Daniel informs me that two important and unusual meteorological conditions 
during the fiscal year ending June 30,1878, have contributed to considerable mortality 
among the Yanktons, viz, heavy rain-fall and great heat in the summer of 1878, pro¬ 
ducing much malarial fever, and the severely cold winter of 1878 and 1879, producing 
a large number of cases of bronchitis and pneumonia. Notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances to the general health, a resume of births and deaths shows an increase in 
population of 24. The prevailing fatal diseaes have been typbo-malarial fever, diar¬ 
rhea, dysentery, scrofula, consumption, pneumouia, and bronchitis. It has been ob¬ 
served that deaths occur mostly among those who pay little attention to the laws of 
health; and those who practice agricultural pursuits and observe sanitary rules 
enjoy better health than their less attentive neighbors. 

A large proportion seek medicines and advice from the agency physician, and from 
results, as shown in the sanitary reports, they take the medicines as prescribed and 
carry out instructions pretty faithfully. Owing to many unfavorable causes, their 
increase cannot as yet equal that of the same number of intelligent whites, but judging 
from the progress made in the ways of the white man in the last few years, it is rea¬ 
sonable to presume that their death-rate will be very much modified. 

AGRICULTURE. 

When I reached the agency in May, the Indians were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of breaking-plows, which were expected on first boat up. On their arrival, it was 
deemed expedient to deviate from the former policy of issuing them direct to the In¬ 
dians, and instead thereof, to loan them, which was done with very gratifying results, 
as several persons could and did have the benefit and use of the same plow. The amount 
of new prairie ground broken in the latter part of May and June was 346 acres. From 
excessive heat and continued drought, an increased acreage could not consistently and 
conveniently be made, and the plows were promptly returned, and are now safely stored 
for future use. Judging from the avidity with which they sought the possession and 
the use of plows this season, I can safely and reasonably conclude that at the lowest 
calculation at least 800 or 1,000 acres of new ground will be broken next season, as in 
every instance those who have had use of the plows this season have already decided 
to increase the size of that broken this year, and have thus early bespoken a plow for 
use next spring. The example thus set has seemingly had the desired effect of infus¬ 
ing into others a desire and willingness to become farmers in the full acceptation of 
the term. The whole matter, whether or not this nation or people cau be made .self- 
supporting, rests wholly with the agent, who, if active, prompt, energetic, and of good 
executive ability, and will use his best endeavors for the accomplishment of this 
object, but few years will elapse before the Yanktons will be self-supporting and have 
a surplus of grain that can be marketed to an advantage. 

There was harvested on this agency this year the following, viz: 

Acres. 


On agency farm, wheat. 100 

On agency farm, on account of Indians, wheat. 80 

On agency farm, oats.-. 40 

On Indian farms, wheat. 238 

On Indian farms, oats. 21 

On Saint Paul’s Mission farm, wheat. 3 

Total acres. 482 


The quality of the grain harvested is good, and I estimate the yield at or about 
5,125 bushels of wheat and 2,400 bushels of oats. 

The following is the actual amouut of acreage of corn and potatoes on the agency 
this year, viz: 

On agency farm, corn. 

On agency farm, potatoes. 

On Indian farms, corn.... 

On Indian farms, potatoes 
Total corn, 1,092 acres; potatoes, 464 acres. 

Unusual care and attention has been given in the cultivation of the corn and pota¬ 
toes ; the fields were frequently plowed and are comparatively free from weeds and 
filth, and have a healthy look, and promise a good yield. 1 estimate that on the 
agency farm there will be of corn 1,600 bushels, and of potatoes 300 bushels; and ou 
Indian farms 15,280 bushels of corn and 700 bushel-, of potatoes. The patches of veg¬ 
etables are about the same size as last year, and the production of turnips, beans, 
squashes, aud melons is about sufficient to meet actual demand. 


36 

4 

1,056 

424 
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The agency horses, ten in number, are not in good condition ; they are old and almost 
unserviceable, having been condemned by a board of survey, and their sale ordered. I 
trust other and better horses will soon supply their place. 

SHEEP. 

From mismanagement, want of proper care and attention, quite a number died, as 
I am imformed, from both starvation and disease. Their condition was such, on my 
assuming charge, that a board of survey on them was deemed expedient. The board 
recommended it advisable to sell the sheep, and in obedience to instructions from your 
office, they were sold for the sum of §1,800, as also this spring’s clip of wool, 3,9141 
pounds, for the sum of §782.90. 

The agency buildings are all in good order and condition, excepting a row of old ones 
on the bank of the river, which will soon be torn down, and such of the timbers as are 
of account will be used in the erection of new warehouse and stables, which you have 
authorized to. be built. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

There are two missions at this agency—Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian; the 
former under charge of Right Rev. Wrn. H. Hare, missionary bishop of Niobrara; the 
latter under charge of Rev. John P. Williamson. Both missions are doing much good 
toward the civilization of this tribe, with quite a number of accessions to the church 
during the year. There are one boarding and seven day schools on the agency. Num¬ 
ber of children attending one month or more, males, 115; females, 156. The average 
attendance has been good, and quite a number of the children are learning to read and 
write. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that this nation or tribe is now in a prosperous and 
progressive condition, and much good may be expected of them in the near future. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ROBERT S. GARDNER, 

Special Indian Agent. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Fort Hall Agency, Idaho, 

August 31, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following annual report of agency affairs for the 
year ending this date. 

The present year has been one of peace and prosperity. I doubt if any community 
of like number has been more quiet and orderly than the Indiansat this agency. Even 
the prisoners who were brought here last spring have shown a spirit of subordination 
that is most remarkable. They have come to the wise conclusion that it is far better 
to remain quietly at home than to go on the war-path, and that it is much more 
healthy for them. 

* NUMBER OF INDIANS. 

There are at present on the reservation 888 Shoshones, 331 Bannaclcs. It is esti¬ 
mated there are 142 Shoshones and 129 Bannacks absent; making a total present and 
absent of 1,500 Indians belonging to the agency. By this showing there has been a 
loss of 205 Indians since last annual report, which is accounted for as a result of the 
Bannack war. 


EDUCATION. 

A day-school was opened on the 20th of January, with 8 children present. This num¬ 
ber was gradually increased until there were 22 scholars on the rolls, with an average 
daily attendance of 17 during the five and a half months we had school. They were at¬ 
tentive and made rapid progress. In addition to their regular school studies, a garden 
was cnl ivated by the boys, for their own benefit, under the direction of the teacher. 
On the 30th of June it was deemed best to give the children a vacation of two months, 
with which they were very much pleased, and expressed a desire to return as soon as 
the school should be reopened. 

While a day-school is better than no school at all, it does not supply the needed 
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wants as would a boarding-school. Children who live at home, aud are surrounded by 
the in 11 uences of camp-life, must necessarily make slow progress in learning to speak 
the English language, aud in adopting the habits aud customs of civilized life. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS, AC. 

With the exception of needing papering and painting, the frame buildings are in 
good repair. Estimates were made for wall-paper, white lead, &c.. but as they were 
uot famished, the buildings did not get the required attention. The grist-mill is in 
good working order, but the increased amount of grain raised by the Indians makes it 
necessary to add to it one more run of stone. The saw-mill, shingle and planing ma¬ 
chine are in good condition.. 

During the year the following buildings have .been erected by the regular employes 
without any extra expense to the government: Warehouse 50 by 20 feet; addition to 
physician’s'house, 24 by 10 feet; dwelling-house for assistant farmer at Bannack Creek, 
24 by 10 feet; house for Indian apprentice, 16 by 14 feet. The above are frame build¬ 
ings' one story high. Have also built a wood corral of slabs, 65 by 40 feet, and 7 feet 
high, with a large gate at each end, thus making a drive-way through the center; also 
a bay corral and a corral for holding beef-cattle have been rebuilt. 

INDIAN FARMS. 

The success with which the Indians cultivated the soil last year, and the abundant 
harvests with which they were rewarded, so encouraged them in this branch of indus¬ 
try that this spring nearly every able-bodied man was eager to put in a crop for him¬ 
self. They have worked cheerfully, aud have taken more interest in their work than 
ever before. Unfortunately for them the season has been exceedingly dry, and the 
scarcity of water for irrigating purposes has materially damaged their crops. They 
have cultivated 530 acres of land, an increase of 130 acres over last year, of which 460 
acres are in wheat, 61 acres in vegetables, 8 acres iu oats, aud 1 acre in barley. Their 
crops are estimated as follows : Wheat, 6,200 bushels ; potatoes, 8,100 bushels; oats, 
260 bushels; barley, 45 bushels; turnips, 500 bushels; cabbage, 2,000 heads; carrots, 
500 bushels, aud 50 tons of hay, worth iu the aggregate, §11,662.00. The farms are lo¬ 
cated at different points on tiie reservation, where water can be conveniently taken 
out for irrigation purposes, and vary in distance from the agency, from 5 to 25 miles. 

At Bannock and Mnrshaw Creeks there are 147 acres under cultivation; Port Neuf, 
32 acres; Pocotellah,5 acres; Emigrant Rock, 122 acres, and at the agency,224 acres. 
As it is too far to haul grain from the remote farms to the agency to be threshed by 
steam power, I have purchased a horse-power for the separator, and will send the ma¬ 
chine to the several farms to do the threshing. 

AGENCY FARM. 

The agency farm consists of 20 acres, of which 14 acres are seeded with oats, 5 acres 
with potatoes, and 1 acre with turnips. The crops are estimated at 700 bushels oats, 
900 bushels potatoes, 100 bushels turnips, and 50 tons of hay. To show what advance¬ 
ment the Indians here made in farming during the last four years, I quote the follow¬ 
ing from my annual report for 1875: “Five Indian families, one of which is Tihee, 
the chief, have cultivated 42 acres for themselves, with the following results : 285 bush¬ 
els wheat, 210 bnshels potatoes, 20 bushels oats. I have no doubt but that twenty 
families can be induced to cultivate farms for themselves another year.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Before closing this report I would again urge upon the department the economy 
there would be in furnishing these Indians with 500 head of good stock cows. This 
herd in three years’ time would furnish all the beef the Indians would need. The 17 
head of cows issued to the most deserving farmers three years ago have increased to 
over 50 head of stock. The Indians are exceedingly anxious to have cattle, and would 
take good care of them. Under proper management these Indians will in two years’ 
time produce all of their own bread aud vegetables, and with a good start in cattle, in 
three years’ time can he made self-supporting so far as their subsistence is concerned. 

For sanitary condition of agency, I respectfully refer you to report of physician, in¬ 
closed herewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J 1 W. H. DANILSON, 

United States Indian Agent. 
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Lemhi Indian Agency, Idaho, 

August 20, 1879. 

Slit : In obedience to instructions contained in circular letter dated June 18, 1879,1 
have the honor to submit the annual report of this agency for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, last. 

The year began with serious anxiety on the part of the settlers in consequence of the 
threatened outbreak of that portion of the tribe known as Bannacks. So great was 
their fear that they erected a stockade at either end of the valley, the one 30 miles 
north, the other 19 miles south of the agency. In addition to this danger there was 
the probability that some of the hostiles who were then in Western Idaho would travel 
via Lost River and Birch Creek on their route to the British possessions, and in doing 
so would approach within a few miles of the agency. The former difficulty was oven 
come by a large number of the Lemhi Indians leaving the reservation for the Yellow¬ 
stone and Muscleshell, on the 23d July, for the purpose of hunting buffalo. 

On the 15th of August I was notified by a courier from Salmon City that the hostiles 
were already on Lost River and had begun their work of death and destruction ; that 
Jesse McCaleb, one of the leading men of the Territory, had been killed, and that the 
warriors were approaching still nearer. Having no military protection and no possi¬ 
ble means of obtaining it, I deemed it advisable to remove the remaining Indians to 
Salmon City until the danger was past, and abandoned the agency, taking to that 
point such property, including the files and records, as was possible. Having learned 
that the hostiles had passed toward the National Park, I returned to the agency on the 
17th of September and found numerous indications of the presence of the Indians 
during my absence. 

On the night of November 2, two of the hostiles, who had evidently strayed from the 
main band, came into my camp, and, being captured by the policemen on the following 
morning, were brought to the agency, disarmed and removed to the jail at Salmon City, 
at which place they were killed by the citizens, after being imprisoned one month. 

The order consolidating this with the Fort Hall agency, and for the transfer of the 
Indians hence to Fort Hall, was dated January 7, 1879, and the necessary preparations 
tor the removal of the government property were completed by the 15th of February, 
but in consequence of the inclemency of the weather it was deemed impracticable to 
attempt the removal until the spring. Ten Doy, chief, returned from the buffalo 
country early in May, and bitterly protested against the change, while Peggd, the sub- 
chief, and evil gen ms of the tribe, openly stated that he would go to war rather than 
remove to Fort Hall. I am confident the Indians have made a great mistake by such 
action. 

On May 22, your telegram instructing me to proceed with farming operations was 
received, too late to sow any grain whatever, and I was compelled to confine the crops 
to potatoes, pease, rutabagas, and other similar articles, but am glad to inform you there 
is a flattering prospect of a large yield. 

A residence for the employes, a barn, and houses for the Indians should be built; the 
agency buildings are in need of repair,and, in order to secure lumber for these and 
kindred purposes, a saw-mill should be erected with as little delay as possible. In 
view of the proximity of good timber in the mountains and an excellent site for the 
mill near the agency, an abundance of good lumber could be manufactured with but 
little expense other than Indian labor and the services of a sawyer. The machinery 
for this mill was puichased at Mount Vernon, Ohio, on the 1st of October last, but 
for some unaccountable reason the contractor for transportation has until the preseut 
time failed to deliver it. 

The Shoshones and Shcepcaters are well disposed and peaceably inclined, and no trou¬ 
ble need be apprehended from them apart from the association and influence of the 
Bannacks; and with proper encouragement they could in a few years be made self-sup¬ 
porting. The Bannaclcs are warlike, disagreeable, exacting, and selfish, both to those 
of their own race and the whites, and will doubtless be the cause of occasional trouble 
as long as they are located so far distant (175 miles) from the nearest military post. 
To the Shoshones and Sheepeaters I am indebted for all the labor that has been per¬ 
formed during the past year ae farmers, laborers or policemen, but the Bannacks, 
though comparatively few in number, are responsible for the disturbance of the peace 
of the valley, for the immense loss of crops to the settlers in 1878 in consequence of be¬ 
ing obliged to abandon their homes to insure their personal safety, and for retarding 
the work of other Indians by throwing down fences, turning their horses into fields 
under cultivation, and other similar conduct. 

Ten Doy, the chief of the tribe, deservedly enjoys the confidence of the settlers, and 
since his return in May talks a great deal in regard to the welfare of the Indians, and 
is apparently anxious that they shall be taught industrious habits and become self- 
sustaining farmers. He thoroughly comprehends the situation in which they are 
placed, the scarcity of buffalo and other game upon which they have been subsisting 
for many years, and the necessity of turning their attention to other and more reliable 
pursuits; and in order to accomplish the greatest good in the way of civilization, I have 
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urgently impressed upon him the importance of taking the initiatory step and thus 
getTan example that would ho sure to be followed by the masses; and although my 
efforts have thus far proven unsuccessful, I have confidence that Ten Doy, though iu 
tbo declining years of life, will be'engaged, at plowing during the coining autumn. 

The Indians have, during the year, inclosed with substantial fences 98 acres of land, 
cleared it of heavy sage-brush, and have dug irrigating ditches to water it, aggregating 
at least two miles in length, and since May 22 have cultivated 97 acres in the above- 
mentioned vegetables, besides other labor which will be found iu the statistics here¬ 
with inclosed. 

The failure of the contractor for transportation to deliver any of the annuities for the 
use of the Indians during the last fiscal year, until January 6, caused a grear, amount 
of suffering from cold, especially during the month of December, among the aged and 
child ten, and I regret.the necessity of stating that such articles as knives, forks, spoons, 
tinplates, bread-pans, camp-kettles, dutch-ovens, coffee-pots, and fry-pans, have not 
yet arrived, although the year has closed. These goods were purchased by the de¬ 
partment during September and October, 1878, and the necessity of Indians making 
bread in wash-bowls and baking it in ashes, broiling meats by direct contact with fire, 
and eating with their fingers and sticks, could have been averted had his contract been 
complied with. 

In the absence of a treaty with this band of Indians there is a great disposition on 
their part for roaming from point to point in the mountains, making the reservation 
ratln-r a convenience than a home, and it is important that treaty relations should be 
established, in order that they should realize a greater obligation to remain here than 
at present, though were they all to remain the appropriation of $20,000 per annum to 
provide for 890 Indians would be a fraction less than 44 cents per week for each In¬ 
dian, to supply all the articles specified in the act, which is an utter impossibility. 

There is an abundance of good farming-laud on the reserve to occupy the undivided 
attention of every Iudian assigned to it, and as they appear to ho attached to this 
rather iban to any other reservation, they should be required to improve it. The an¬ 
nual excursions to the buffalo couutry have a degrading tendency and should be dis¬ 
continued. 

The need of a school, the great civilizer of our day, is very much felt, but unfortu¬ 
nately, the meagre appropriation for this agency places such an enterprise beyond 
reach until the Indians have advanced to such a point that funds now required for 
food and raiment can be devoted to this important matter. I trust that period is not 
far distant, for ignorance and superstition predominate among them to a great extent. 

There is no minister of the gospel of any denomination, nor any church structure to 
he found in this valley, either among the whites or Indians; hence their spiritual inter¬ 
ests are suffering in an untold measure. 

Verv respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN A. WRIGHT, 

Farmer in Charge. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Lapwai, Idaho. 

August 16, 1879. 

Sir : In submitting this, my first annual report, I beg leave to say : 

Owing to the lateness in the season of my assuming charge ofthisageney.it was 
impossible to increase the cultivated acreage for the present year to any great extent. 
Nature has been exceeding kind to these, her children, in-providing soil of the greatest 
fertility for the production of their subsistence in quantities so abnudaut aud vviih 
such aim 11 exertions. Tlliey are gradually and surely learning to appreciate and im¬ 
prove such opportunities. The majority of laud comprising the reservation is a vast 
rolling prairie, affording, as it does, luxuiions pasturage for thousands of their cattle 
and horses. Tho Clear Water River, flowing, as it does, directly through the reserve, 
branching out m the Norih, Middle, and South Forks, greatly benefits their locations 
that they have taken in the valleys lying between such river and the bluffs of the 
higher land, forming, in one instance, at Kamaib, one of the most picturesque locations 
to be found in the whole northwest. Situated in a valley on either side of the South 
Fvik, in length about six mil s, varying in width from one half to two miles, iu form 
like a va^t amphitheater, surrounded on all sides by nearly perpendicular bluffs, rising 
2,000 feet in height, it fo ms one of the piettiest valleys one can imagine. A view 
from the bluff reveals a living panorama, as one sees the vast fields of waving grain 
sunouuding well built and tasty cottages adorned wi.h porches aud many of the con¬ 
veniences found among industrious whites. The sight would lead a stranger, not know¬ 
ing of its inhabitance by Indians, to inquire what prosperous white settlement was lo¬ 
cated here. It is by far the most advanced in the ways of civilization aud progress of 
any in the Territory, if not on the coast. 

11 I 
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CROPS. 

The season, so far as crops are concerned, has been beyond all precedent in the 
country. With plenty of rain in the fore part, keeping the ground well moist, and in- 
tensely hot weather later, it ripened the grain quickly. With an acreage iu li~78of 
3.022 acres, they produced 20,000 bushels of wheat. In 1879, with an acreage of 3,17v } 
they had a yield of 34,380 bushels of A No. 1 wheat, an increase of 14,380 bu-liels. It 
is no uncommon event to raise 60 bushels to the acre on virgin soil. Iu vegetables they 
have fi.f:00 bushels this year against 2,100 raised last. Owing to the wet weather, coru 
fell back a little on last season. It can never be raised successfully here, as the cli¬ 
mate is not adapted to it. It has been my aim, as far as possible, to impress on them 
ihe idea of cultivating all the laud that tiny could properly attend to, and iu many 
instances they have done beyond the most sanguine expectations. Were the govern¬ 
ment to furnish a breaking-plow, barrow, and the like, suitable to breaking and turn- 
ing in soil that is beyond the power of their <f Cay use” ponies and common plows, 
much land could he improved that now yields nothing but the rankest of rye grass 
that is much taller than the heads of horse and rider. Of their energy in agriculture 
I can say with pride that Indians who support themselves entirely without subsist¬ 
ence by the government, who procure of theirown accord and their own expense wagons, 
harness and other fanning implements beyond the amount furnished them by the gov¬ 
ernment under trealy, who do so without the least complaint that t he government is 
neglecting them, but procure them because they are absolutely necessary iu their 
work, is self-evident proof that the present policy of the Indian Office has been ami is 
correct at least so tar as the Nez Pc re 6s are concerned. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Owing to the burning of the hoarding and school building at Lapwai, the educa¬ 
tional eli'ott has been seriously deterred. Transferred to temporary quarters and under 
tlx* energy and adaptability under trying circumstances displayed by Mr. and Mrs. 
P. B. Whitman, the teacher and matron, school has been maintained, the number of 
scholars being necessarily reduced to 12. The scholars have made excellent prog¬ 
ress during the nine and an half months in which school was held. At the Kamiali 
school, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Campbell, the scholars have made 
wondeifnl progress, children not ten years of age, their first year of school, reciting 
or writing the multiplication table without a single error and as quickly as any white 
child could do the same. They all write good plain hands, and in all respects would 
compare with any white school; and when one realizes this is taught and recited in 
English, the progress sterns greater. 

Last year as many again as were taught were turned away for lack of room, anrl it 
is my earnest hope that, the department will see the necessity of building the school 
according to the plans they had the enterprise to furnish. It is my intention to bring 
from Kamiah (at the completion of the building hero) all the largest scholars, thereby 
accommodating between the two from 90 to 100. They also have five gardens at both 
schools, and will raise enough vegetables to materially assist them during the winter. 
A singing school is held during the long evenings, once a week, conducted by Mr. P. B. 
Whitman. Nearly all have fine voices and make good progress. A day-set ool is held 
at, Lapwai, under the direction of Miss S. L. McBeth, an appointee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. It is attended by eight yonug men who are studying for 
the miuistry. 

CHURCHES. * 

The membership of tho two churches here—one located at Lapwai, having 100; one 
at Kamiah, 203—is a total of 303. The missionary work is imder the direction of Rev. 
Mr. Deffenbaugh, an appointee of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, assisted 
by Rev. Robert Williams, a full-blcod Nez Perc6, who is an ordained minister by and 
belonging to tlie Presbytery of Idaho. Services at each of the churches are bold three 
times (11, 1, and 5)'each Sabbath, and prayer meetings regularly every Thursday and 
Saturday evenings at the houses of she different members, conducted by the elders and 
members. There can be a no more interesting sight than to see from 300 to 400 dusky 
forms, realizing them to once have been the most savage, assembled at church, rain or 
snow making no difference in their numbers, listening to the interpretation of that 
word whose gentle spirit has penetrated and tamed their savage wav “as nothing el e 
could do” ; and the spirit with which they sing such old familiar pieces as “ Bethany.” 
“Dennis” or fhe like would wake to enthusiasm the most fastidious of an Eastern au¬ 
dience. They have raised for various purposes during the year $125. Their member¬ 
ship is constantly increasing, aud the standard of morality is greatly improved there- 
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by, seventy-four marriages having taken place since February 1, the majority being 
those who liad lived for years in Iudiau custom. Cases of separation between husband 
and wife are extremely rare. The amount contributed for missionary work among 
this people tor the year was $1,750, forwarded l>y the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

INDUSTRY AND CIVILIZATION. 

They have built during the year, by their own efforts, with a cost to the government 
of about $70, seven frame houses, furnishing all matt rials themselves except nails, 
window-sash and doors. Many more living at present in lodges would build houses 
were there a mill here to saw timber. They are very anxious that such should bo re¬ 
built, and in the interest of civilization I hope the department will adopt such a 
course. They have no way to get wheat ground to flour short of the Kamiah mill, (55 
miles away. They also have cut and rafted down the river 650 cords of wood, for 
which they have received on the average $4 per cord, making some $2,(>00 received 
this year. They also have fenced in many fields this year, one man inclosing (50 acres 
with a good six-rail fence. They have made during the year 2,096 rods of good rail 
fence. 

I have induced many to cut their hair, and the effort has been taken up by the chief 
and head men and is resulting in great improvements to their looks. 

Dining the week in which the 4tli of July occurred, about •-00 assembled in camp at 
Kamiah, and feasting and festivity was the order of the day. During all the time the 
most perfect order was kept. Oil the morning of the 4th, as the processions formed to 
march from the camp to the grove where the exercises were held, those wearing blankets 
and bolding to Indian customs attempted to join in such party, but were at once ordered 
out by the chief and elders; as they expressed it, “ No Indians were allowed.” It shows 
the} 7 ' are most thoroughly impressed with the idea that they have to adopt the white 
man’s way. 

lean do nothing, except in talk, to make them discard their blankets, as the govern¬ 
ment furnishes nothing for substitution, their annuities being nearly all in farmiug 
utensils. Many would willingly change had they the opportunity. 

There has been but little drunkenness during my administration. Those who have 
been gnilty were confined in the guard house, Fort Lapwai, for one month hard labor. 
I take one horse to pay for board while so confined, the sale of which is sufficient pun¬ 
ishment for all they fail to receive while confined. The squaws who “err” are con¬ 
fined at the agency lock-up, making them work during the day at whatever is 
needed. My efforts in finding the source from which liquor is procured have been un¬ 
availing. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS. 


The freshet of the Lapwai in February last carried off the .saw and flour mill, under¬ 
mined the carpenter and blacksmith shops, and tore the grounds up badly. I have 
removed the shops to higher ground, out of danger, at a trifling expense to the govern¬ 
ment, picked up the rubbish on the grounds, and whitened all the agency buildings 
with lime. It has been of practical benefit to the Indians, as several after harvest will 
whiten their houses. 

SANITARY CONDITION. 


The sanitary condition of the Indians has been exceedingly good. Very little sick¬ 
ness ai d few deaths have occurred. Rheumatism and ague are the principal troubles. 
Inherited scrofula is prevalent to some extent. 

In conclusion will say, on the whole the condition of the Nez Percds is all one could 
ask. They have improved and are doing so still. Some uneasiness was manifest about 
stories set afloat by renegade whites, in relation to their treatment at the expiration of 
their treaty next July, but I have talked the matter over and they will wait patiently 
to see the action on the part of the government. They are well civilized, hut one mis¬ 
take on the part of the government at this time would destroy the effects of the past 
thirty years’ teachings; hut to give them time and attention, they will astonish their 
most zealous friends in their progress toward civilization. 

1 remain, very truly, yours, 

CHAS. D. WARNER, 
Vnited Stales Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Cheyenne and Arataho Agency, Indian Ter., 

August 31, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with department instructions,I have the honor to submit the 
following as my eighth annual report of the condition of the service at this agency for 
the year ending August 31,1879. 
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STATISTICS. 

The following table will show the number of Indians attached to this agency: 


Name of tribe. 

No. of mon. 

I | 

£ | & 


•3 

Chevennes . 


1 121 758 



Arapahoes. 




L 902 

Cheyennes at Hampton school. 


i ’ 5or | 402 


Arapahoes at Hampton school . 





Cheyennes at Syracuse.... 


.I . 

. 




1.|. 



Total belonging to agency. 

1,416 

It, 625 *1,160 

1,265 

5,4% 


About the 1st of December last a small party of Cheyennes were permitted to leave 
the agency in search of buffalo, by authority from your office. The hunt was quit ■ un¬ 
successful, and the only poiut gained was a small saving of rations during their ab¬ 
sence. On leaving the agency, four weeks’ rations was issued to the party, which, to¬ 
gether with the few buffalo and small game they secured, bridged them over until their 
return to the agency. It is quite evident now that neither the frovernmeut nor the 
Indians can place any reliance upon the supply of buffalo in the future to supplement 
rations, and ample provision must be made for their subsistence for 365 days, and can 
only be. supplemented by their own efforts in industrial pursuits, which will be meii- 
ioned in this report under its proper headiug. 

NORTHERN CHEYENNES. 

Of the 937 Northern Cheyennes who arrived at this agency in the summer of 1877 
about 300 persons, consisting of 89 men, the remainder women and children, under the 
leadership of Dull Knife, Little Wolf, Wild Hog, and Old Crow, escaped from the 
agency on the night of September 9th, 1878, and endeavored to return to their old 
homes in the north. The history of their march north, their conflict with United 
S'ates troops, &c., has. been pretty thoroughly presented bv pen and press, and it 
would he needless for me to cumber this report with the whole history. I will how¬ 
ever, cite a few points bearing upon their dissatisfaction. They claimed that’many 
promises were made by military officers to be fulfilled on their arrival at tnis agency 
that the country was unhealthy and medicine scarce, and rations insufficient. I have 
never been informed just what was promised them bv Armv officers, nor to wbat ex¬ 
tent they were authorized to make promises. That the ordeal of acclimation for a 
northern Indian to this climate is severe there can be no question, as has been abun¬ 
dantly verified in the transfer of other tribes to this country: and such a policy is 
wrong and should he abandoned. 

As to snppliesof medicines, there was a scarcity, and many persons suffered and died 
for lack of proper remedies. The annual estimate for medicines was forwarded faun 
this office about the 12th of May, 1878, and the supplies embraced in said estimate 
were teceived at the agency January 17th, 1879. The attention of the Indian Office was 
frequently called to the matter by letter and telegram, urging the necessity of prompt 

As to rations, the precise rations specified in their treaty were not all furnished 
and const quently could not be issued, but at no time during their stay at this agency 
were they deprived of regular prescribed rations of beef ; and in the absence of :Hour 
and other substantial food rations, the quantity of the beef ration has been increased 
so that there could be no real suffering, and the comparative satisfaction and content 
of over 4,000 other Indians at this agency, who have fared uo better, will fully warrant 
this statement. While the government has been doing so much for these people, I am 
tally aware that, we have had and still have enemies to the department who have in¬ 
tensified the discontent of the Northern Cheyennes by assuring them that they were 
not receiving their just dues, and to the extent of their influence such persons are re¬ 
sponsible for the evils that liavecome out of the Dull Knife raid. 

On the 9th of December, 1878, Little Chief, with his hand of about 200 Northern 
Cheyennes (men, women, and. children), reached this agency, and so great was their 
prejudice against the country and agency that it was extremely difficult to oet. a hear¬ 
ing with them, and, with the exception of Crazy Mule and Ridge Bear and their follow¬ 
ers, the parly under Little Chief still cling to the hope that they will be permitted to 
return north. 
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The discontent of Little Chief’s baud became so apparent during early spring as 
to threaten another Dull Knife affair, unless something could bo doue to satisfy 
them of the good intentions of the government, and upon representation from this 
offior, and through the War Department, authority was granted to lake a delegation of 
Little Chief and five of his followers to Washington, for the purpose of conferring with 
the authorities in relation to their desire to return north, and such other grievances as 
they might wish to present. This delegation proceeded to Washington during the 
month of May, in company with Ben. Clarke, as interpreter, and myself. They had 
several conferences with the honorable the Secretary of the Interior and the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and called on the President; and after deliberation the 
honorable Secretary decided that they must remain at this agency. The decision was 
not received at first very satisfactorily, hot they subsequently expressed themselves as 
determined to abide by the decision and make the best of it, although they would still 
have a decided preference to return north. I am satisfied that the visit of this delega¬ 
tion resulted in good, as the fact was forcibly fixed in their minds that the suppbit 
given to schools by Southern Cheyennes and other industrial work, had the full sanc¬ 
tion and backing of those holding high official positions, and that the vast numbers of 
whites seen, and the labor of their hands, has convinced them of the power of the gov¬ 
ernment, &c. 

It was promised Little Chief, while in Washington, that the balance of Northern Chey¬ 
ennes remaining north should be sent south, and it is due that this promise should 
be carried out at the proper time, or that he should be permitted to return north him¬ 
self. Divided as they are, there will be always an excuse for passing back and forth, 
aud so long as one Northern Cheyenne is permitted to remain north, there will be dis¬ 
content among those here, and, as a result, an obstruction to their progress here. 

INDIAN FARMING. 

During the early spring there were rains sufficient to enable the Indians to plow 
their old ground and plant it in good condition, and this condition of affairs continued 
until early vegetables bad so far matured as to yield some benefit for their labor; but 
•about the time to commence breaking new 5 ground, dry weather set in, which con¬ 
tinued during the balance of the season, rendering it impossible to break pr airie land, 
and also very seriously interfered with the growth and maturity of the corn and 
other crop*. As a result, we can only report a small yield of corn, and other crops iu 
proportion ; aud in some instances the Indians are discouraged at having lost their 
summer’s work, and are anxious to get wmgons to transport supplies, w hich they do 
not regard as so hazardous. 

I believe that statistics will bear me out in the statement that on an average every 
fonrih year will prove a failure in crops in this country, and cannot be relied upon 
exclusively for agriculture. I would therefore advise the opening up of small farms 
to localize their efforts, and then devote more time and means to the acquirement of 
cattle herds; it is naturally a good grazing country, and cattle reared on this range 
do not require the preparation of forage or grain for winter use. 


Acres ground cultivated... 1,004 

Acres prairie broken by Indians.-.-. 07 

Bushels corn raised (estimate). 11,404 

Bushels potatoes raised (estimate).. 1,015 


Inclosed see report of farming; J. A. Covington head farmer. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

Under instructions, the number of the police force has been increased to 40 persons, 
who have been carefully selected with a view to efficiency and fair distribution by 
tribes aud bauds, including three or four Northern Cheyennes. During the year they 
have recovered many stolen animals, have made some important arrests, and have 
served their part well in settling differences and difficulties between individuals and 
clans in their tribes. There has been a decided improvement in their promptness to 
report, when called upon, for duty during the past year, and I have reason to believe 
that with experience they will be fully as ieliable for the duties required of them as 
we could expect from so many whites. Since this force lias been increased they feel 
more disposed to execute orders, and are better able to carry them out. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

This school has been conducted the*pasb year until June 30,1879, under the manage- 
meutjof John H. S- ger as school contractor, whose aim has been to give them a prac¬ 
tical education iu letters as well asin all the different industries iu which it has been 
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practicable to have them engaged and which would assist them in future life in acquir¬ 
ing a livelihood in this conn try. 

Two of the gills, one a Cheyenne and one an Arapaho, who have been trained iu 
this school, have be*'U assigned to positions as assistant teachers in the school during 
the last half of the year, for which service they have been compensated by the con¬ 
tractor; others, both boys and girls, have progressed to a point in which they are able 
to utilize their knowledge of letters and business training in keeping aceouuts, read¬ 
ing orders, &c. 

The cattle herd belonging to this school, property of individual children and children 
in common, has constantly increased in growth, numbers, and value, and with uo 
drawbacks will soon acquire such proport ion as will excel our most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. We already feel highly gratified with the success of the enterprise, and well 
paid for the efforts put forth in our labors to encourage the children to labor to save 
something and then to convert that something into an investment which seemed to 
promise the greatest income. Our commercial “text” has been “yearling heifers,” 
and by closely adhering to this text there has been realized the greatest possible per¬ 
centage of growth and increase. 


STATISTICS. 


On hand last report, 359 head. $3,332 00 

On hand present report, 573 head.. 6, 021 40 


Which shows an increase of 214 head. 2,689 40 

Derived as follows, viz: 

By increase in value by growth .. $700 00 

By increase, 130 calves. 520 00 

By donation, 12 head, Romeo, to daughter in school. 120 00 

By donation, 7 head blooded bulls', A. E. Reynolds. 350 00 

By purchase, 100head,schoolchildren (earnings)... 999 40 

-$ 2,689 40 . 


RECAPITULATION. 


Present value of 573 head of cattle....$6, 021 40 

. Present value of 400 head bought by government.. 3, 160 00 

Total value of 973 head. 9,181 40 


In addition to the above herd, there has been purchased by the department 400 yearling 
heifers and delivered to the schooi herd at a cost of $3,160, or $7.90 per head; and my aim 
would be to let tlie children of the schools assist in caring for these cattle, and at such time 
as they are permitted to withdraw from the schools and are capable of caring for the cattle, 
to take with them their proper proportion of the stock with the increase as a “ beginning” 
in life. In this way an inducement can be held out to place children in school and also to 
encourage the child while in school. The best, argument that we can now present to these 
Indians in favor of schools is the success that has attended our efforts in seeming for their 
children something that can be seen with their eyes and appropriated to their support. 
The next generation may appreciate more fully meutal culture, religious training, and 
moral culture. 

During the summer that has jnst passed, contract was entered into with Smith and Ashton, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, for the construction of another industrial school building for the ac¬ 
commodation of 150 more children, which was completed on t he 26th instant, and is now ready 
for occupancy, at a cost to the government of $8,070, besides cost of transportation of ma¬ 
terial for same. There can now be accommodated about 330 children in the two boarding 
schools. 


SUPPLIES, 

The quality of subsistence and annuity supplies the past year was good. Some articles 
of subsistence were short in quantity, but were supplemented by extra issues of beef, 
which was always issued full. In annuity goods and clothing there was not sufficient to 
furnish each Indian (5,300) with a warm suit of clot hing, as promised by treaty. This is, 
undoubtedly, owing to insufficiency of funds applicable for clothing. At the time the 
treaty was made with Cheyeunes and Arapahoes it was estimated that they did not num¬ 
ber so many people as the Kiowas and Comanches, and the treaty provides $14,500 for 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes and $15,000 for Kiowas and Comanches, w'hile the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes (exclusive of Northern Cheyennes) number 4,200, while the Kiowas and 
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Comancbes number 3,000. The same disparagement occurs in beneficial funds ; Kiowas 
and Comancbes get $30,000, or $1 per head, while the Cheyennes and Arapahoes get 
§20,000, or 50 cents per head. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Fifty-five new wagons have been added to the Cheyenne and Avapnho Transportation 
Company, and the hauling of supplies has progressed favorably since July 1. Prior to 
that time it was difficult to secure freight for the Indians, as contractors for tho transpor¬ 
tation of supplies were loth to give it to Indians, while they claimed .the right to ship 
by whom they pleased. Since July 1 we are happy to note the fact that no con¬ 
tract for wagon transportation was let by the honorable Commissioner, thus leaving the 
Indians an opeu field to transport their own supplies. 

The owners of wagons that have already been paid for by transporting supplies are now- 
receiving cash for their service at the rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds per 165 miles, furnish¬ 
ing their own teams, «&e. The new wagons are being paid for at the rate of $1.75 per 
100 pounds per 165 miles, and one more trip will wipe out the cost of wagon, $52 ; harness, 
§19.50 ; freight, &c. 


FREIGHT. 

Total amount transported by the Indians during the year, 451,000 pounds. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

During the year our efforts have been directed to the securing of all the work that 
could be done by Indians, and is as follows: 


Making 90,000 brick, at $7 per thousand.:. $630 00 

Chopping wood, 1,263 cords, at $1.25 per cord. 1, 578 75 

Making hay, 550 tons, at $4.25 per ton. 2,337 50 

Hauling wood, 800 cords, at $2.50 per cord. 2, 000 00 

Splitting and hauling rails, posts, &c.,estimated. 575 00 

Total earnings. 7 121 25 


CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 

Mr. J. H. Seger has taken a contract for carrying a daily United States mail from 
Darlington, Cheyeuue, and Arapaho Agency to Fort Elliott, Texas, a distance of 165 
miles, which is operated nearly exclusively by fall-blood Indians belonging to this 
agency, thus affording active employment at remunerative wages for some twenty-five 
families, and tending to assist the great aim of making these Indians self-supporting 
in the future, and for the present affording no small help to make government rations 
cover the allotted space of time. It affords me great pleasure to record the fact that 
up to date there has been no report of breach of trust on the part of any Indians or 
Indian connected with this very responsible service, and the contractor expresses his 
entire approval of their conduct. 


SANITARY. 

The present year, since the beginning of cold weather last fall, lias been character¬ 
ized by a fair degree of health. Medical stores for the current fiscal year are now en 
route to the agency ftoni Wichi a, Kans. These supplies should be delivered at the 
agency promptly in July of each year, in order to meet the u-ual demands for anti- 
nialarial remedies during the months of July, August, and September. 

RESERVATION. 

By reference to official correspondence upon this subject the fact is brought out that 
the Cheyennes and Aiapahoes are judged as having no legal rights to any lauds, hav¬ 
ing forfeited their treaty reservation by a failure to settle thereon, and their present 
reservation has not as yet been confirmed by an act of Congress. Inasmuch as the In¬ 
dians fully understood and were assured that this reservation was given to them in 
lieu of their treaty reservation, and have commenced farming iu the belief that there 
was no uncertainty about the matter, it is but common justice that definite action be 
had at an early day securing to them what is their right. This secured land could be 
assigned to them iu severalty and individual efforts encouraged and protected. 
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EMPLOYES. 

With the addition of some Indian help, added to the regular list of employes, we 
have been able to transact the regular routine business of the agency and make kum# 
valuable and necessary improvements; and to the success that has attended our efforts 
in this direction I feel indebted to faithful, experienced men and women, who have the 
good of i he Indian aud their advancement at heart. No greater mistake could be made 
than to dispense with such employds for those with no experience at reduced pay. 

RELIGIOUS INTERESTS. 

Regular Sabbath service has been held for the instruction of the school children and 
a 1 so a camp class of adult Indians, in which they have been instiucted in Bible truths, 
the necessity of a change of heart and living a holy life, and on each Sabbath evening 
there has been preaching either by Alfred Brown, the school superintendent, or Elkan- 
nah and Ireuo Beard, who have been occasional visitors at this agency. 

ACCOMPANYING REPORTS. 

I transmit herewith statistical report of J. A. Covington, head farmer, and report of 
J. H. Scger, school contractor. 


CONCLUSION. 


Gratefully acknowledging the support of the department in all rightful means to 
henelit the Indians, and its forbearance with our shortcomings, and with a keen sense 
of duty to Him who has watched over us and all the interests here connected one year 
more, 


I am, very respectfully, 


JNO. D. MILES, 
United States Indian Agent. 


The Commissioner op Indian Affairs. 


Kiowa, Comanche, and Wiciiita Agency, 

Anadarlco, Ivd. Ter., August 30, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with department instructions, I respectfully submit the follow¬ 
ing as my second annual report of the condition of the agency under my charge, being 
for the year ending 31st August, 1879. 

Since my last report the held of my duties has been very considerably enlarged by 
the consolidation in the month of September, 1878, of the Kiowa and Comanche and 
the Wichita Agencies, to be known as the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agency. As 
instructed, I relieved Mr. A. C. Williams, agent at the Wichita Agency, on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, 1878, By this act there have been placed under my charge besides the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache tribes, over whom I was originally placed, the Wiehitas, H avoc*. 
Towaconies, Kechits, Caddoes, Delawares, aud Comanchcs, the affiliated bandsofthe Wichita 
reservation. 

The following table will show the number of Indians attached to the consolidated 


agency: 

_ 1.198 


V ' ‘ 1 (‘ 1! ( 1 

. 315 

Winhitaa _ 

.. 209 

Xtr.w.n«a _ 49 

m • , 

.. 155 

d 75 


. 543 


.. . 81 

Comnuches (of Wichita). 

. 159 

Total. . 

. 4,117 


I ha ve the care of nine different tribes of Indians, with their several languages, pecu¬ 
liar characteristics, and occupying various positions on the road to civilization. 

As to language, it is a fortunate circumstance that all these tribes speak the Comanche 
dialect, which is,as it were,the “court language” among them. Were-it otherwise, 
seVeral different interpreters would be required. 
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It is well known, doubtless, being a matter of history, that, the Kiowa anil Coman¬ 
che Indians occupy Iheir present reservation by virtue of a treaty entered into between 
the United States Government and themselves, at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, October 21, 
lp67,and that by supplemental treaty of the year following the Apaches were made 
a party to the same agreement. At the time of this treaty these Indians were wild 
and untamed, having previously lived on the plains apart from civilization and at en¬ 
mity with the whites. Several years transpired before all the parties to the treaty 
settled down on the reservation and presented themselves regularly at the agency to 
receive the annuities and other benefits stipulated in the treaty. Since that time, with 
the exception of about eight months in 1874, during the troubles which commenced on 
the Washita River at the Wichita Agency, they have been at peace with the whites. 
My information as to this “outbreak,” as it Las been called, is that comparatively 
lew were actually in aims against the government; that the larger portion having 
taken flight at the little fight between the soldiers and Indians at Wichita Agency, 
moved hurriedly out to the plains and remained there, more through fear thau with 
any intention or wish to become hostile. They have gradually advanced in the way 
to civilization from year to year. Of their progress duriug the past year I shall speak 
further ou. 

The laud upon which the Wichitas and affiliated bands are living has never been as¬ 
signed to them by any special act of the government, or, rather, the treaty remains un- 
ratified; and this fact has been, and still is, a matter with “which they are much con¬ 
cerned, and to which I believe the attention of the department has been called from 
time to time by former agents. 

These tribes are all weli advanced on the way to civilization and are very nearly 
able to support themselves without auy assistance from the government. It is a fact 
worthy of notice that some who have been the longest learning the arts of civiliztil 
life are at this time making the least improvement and exerting themselves the least to 
provide a subsistence. Such is the case with the Caddoes, including the Delawares aud 
Ionies. My impression is that they were many years ago living in houses, cultivating 
crops of corn and vegetables, Mid entirely sustaining themselves by their own efforts. 
It is said they were nearer self-sustaining then tbau they are to-day, and it seems 
that since they were moved ou to this reservation, instead of advancing they have been 
retrograding. I see no way to account for this fact except that their immediate wants 
having been supplied by the government, aud being impressed with the belief that this 
would be continued indefinitely, there has been a want of incentive to exertion. That 
the matter of ceasing to issue them rations has been several times talked of, and no 
action taken, it may be reasonable to assigu this as one of the causes. That their op¬ 
portunities have been favorable to become thoroughly self-supporting is, I think, evi¬ 
denced by the fact that some few of their number, within the same lime and enjoying 
the same facilities, have, with no unusual exertions or special adaptability, not only 
reached a condition of self-support but indeed of wealth. As instances, Black Beaver, 
a Delaware, has 300 acres of land inclosed and fully cultivated, aud is posses-ed of con¬ 
siderable stock, hogs, cattle, and horses. George Washington, a Caddo, has 100 acres of 
land in cultivation, in several fields, aud much stock. Williams, a white man, and son- 
ii -law of George Washington, has cultivated lands, and has collected within a com¬ 
paratively few years 1,800 head of cattle. Notwithstanding this independent condition, 
these men draw' rationsfrom the United States Government every week. As the Caddoes 
aud Delawares have been fed aud instructed by the government for more thau twenty 
years and are now fully competent to support themselves if they try, I think the time 
has come to make some change in their case, and will so recommend, at an early day. 

The Wichitas, Wacoes, and Towacouies speak the same language and are really fami¬ 
lies of the same tribe. They are progressing very decidedly in learning the arts of civ¬ 
ilization. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

Instructions were received at the time of consolidation to remove the agency office 
from Fort Sill to Wichita Agency, and to prepare to remove as early as practicable all 
the supplies to that place, it having been determined to abandon the buildings at Fort 
Sill. The office was removed immediately, hut as there was no building at Wichita 
suitable to bold the stores of commissary aud annuity goods, it was determined to con¬ 
tinue the work pertaining to the Kiowas aud Comanehes at Fort Sill until such time 
as suitable buildings could be constructed upon the Washita River. This Iwas en¬ 
abled to do bv dividing the agency force, leaving at Fort Sill several employes, under 
the control of the clerk, Mr. John R. Richards, who during my absence has conducted 
the affairs of the agency at that point to my eutiresatisfaction. While thisdivisi u of 
force aud continuance of work at Fort Sill has been somewhat inconvenient, and has 
prevented my giving my immediate personal attention to the whole work of the agency, 
I cannot see that the service has materially suffered by it. With the exception of a 
few Indians who have been employed, the work has been done by oue set of employes 
aud the legal limit for the pay of employes has not been exceeded. 
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Incompliance with instructions I advertised for bids for the building of two school- 
houses and a warehouse upon the Washita River, according to the plans and specifica¬ 
tions presented : but as all these bids were above the sums appropriated for each, none 
were accepted. It having been determined several months sin je to construct these 
buildings with skilled labor hired for the purpose, and uuder the superintendence of 
Mr. Bowden, the agency carpenter, who is a very competent man, work was at once 
commenced upon the school-honse for the children of the Wichitas and affiliated bands, 
which ina few weeks will be completed. This house is being erected very near to 
one that was bnilt for employes, containing eight rooms, in order that it. may be used 
for school purposes. The two buildings wiil accommodate about 150 scholars. 

The saw-mill is running constantly, sawing timber for a warehouse and a school- 
house for the Kiowa and Comanche children, and it is intended that work shall com-' 
mence upon them so soon as the Wichita school-house is completed. Logs have been 
cut some miles up the Washita River, and it was intended to float them down to the 
mill during a rise in the water, but unfortunately there has been none, and this will 
necessitate the drawing them some miles with oxen, which is a tedious undertaking. 

As in any event it will be some mouths before the warehouse and necessary build¬ 
ings can be completed, temporary arrangements will be made for the storing of com¬ 
missaries, that all Indians of the consolidated agency may receive their rations at this 
place. 

When the consolidation was first announced the Wichitas and affiliated bands made 
some complaints, but when in a council held with them I disabused their minds of an 
erroneous impression they had received, and stated correctly the effect of the change, 
all opposition ceased. The Kiowas and Comanches have not made any special objec¬ 
tions—indeed many have been heard to express themselves as favoring it, and if they 
are not influenced by designing whites, who wish to make trouble, I believe nearly all 
will acquiesce in tiie change. It is natural that a few who have houses and faring 
opened should prefer to remain where they are, but I think those who have not will 
willingly remove up and settle near the Washita. 

BUFFALO-HUNTS. 

The Indians did not start on their winter hunt as early as usual. Much opposition 
was made to the organization of the police force, and some, especially the Comanches, 
were not willing to put their children info the school. I refused to issue to them their 
annuities or give them passes to go on the hunt until a sufficient number of young men 
were furnished for the police and the school-house was filled to its capacity. It was 
not long after my determination was announced to them that both requests had been 
complied with, and they w ere on the road to the hunting grounds. Finding but few 
lmffalo, and the weather being extremely cold, they were soon in a suffering con¬ 
dition. When I learned of this, I sent ont Mr. Clark, the interpreter, with some sup¬ 
plies for their relief, ar.d with instructions to bring them in as soon as it was possible 
for them to move. The ground being covered with snow, so that their ponies, already 
poor, con Id not graze, some tune elapsed before they reached the agency. They, of 
course, brought in very few robes or very little meat. 

While out on this hunt a very unfortunate occurrence took place. Captain Nolan 
commanding the company of troops who were escorting the Indians, while on the hunt, 
had, in view of the scarcity of buffalo, allowed parties, each accompanied by a squad 
of soldiers, to go off from the main camp to points where it was said straggling droves 
of buffalo could be found. While a Kiowa man was one day a short distance from the 
camp of one of these parties, and alone, he was run on to by a company of Texas State 
troops, shot down, killed, and scalped. A few moments after this grand military feat 
was performed, the little Indian camp was discovered and they were just in the act of 
covering themselves with additional glory by charging it arid butchering the squaws 
and pappooses when the squad of colored troops presented themselves mounted on 
the bare backs of their horses, having had no time to saddle them, and the warlike 
band disappeared. 

Upon the return of the Indians to the agency, a request was made that the Texans 
who murdered the Kiowa should be arrested and punished by the authorities, express¬ 
ing at the time no intention of avenging his death themselves. It seems that after 
waiting some time, and concluding that nothing could or would be done by the authori¬ 
ties, a party of young Kiowas, bended by the brother of the murdered Kiowa, quietly 
left their diffei’ent camps, dashed huriedly across the line into Texas, killed and scalped 
a white .man they met in the road, and returned as secretly to their camps, apparently 
feeling that they had avenged the death of their brother and friend by thi*> taking of 
one scalp. Information of this raid having been brought to the agency by a young 
Kiowa, formerly a pupil in the school, a company of troops was started in pursuit, but 
so expeditiously and secretly bad been the movement .that no trace was found of the 
party. Indeed, we have not had since any evidence of the absence of any member of 
the bands at that time, or that the man was killed by the Indians of this reservation. 
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is known that about this time the man, Earle, was killed by a party of Indians. I 
am satisfied that could the party who shot the Kiowa have been punished by t he proper 
authorities, or, according to their barbarous custom, had some ponies or other property 
been presented to the family of the dead Kiowa, the party would not have eutered 
Texas on their deadly mission. 

Iu the month of June last, a portion of each band was permitted to go to the west¬ 
ern part of the reservation to subsist themselves awhile ou buffalo, deer, &c.; as the 
supplies for the year had been so nearly expended, it was not seen how they could all 
be fed until those for the next year were received. Rut again they failed to find game 
sufficient, to feed themselves, and the Kiowas, who while out were engaged in their an¬ 
nual medicine dance, suffered some with hunger. I think their failures in finding buf¬ 
falo the past year and their consequent suffering while out will have a good effect in 
causing them to abandon their idea of subsisting in this way, and to look to their crops 
and stock for a support. It is a fact worthy of note that the reports of the agents show 
that the value of the robes and furs sold by the Indians now belonging to the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Wichita Agency for the year 187(5, amounted to $70,400 ; for 1877, 
$ii4,500; for 1878, $-2(1,075; while in 1870 only $5,008 was received, showing that buf¬ 
falo-hunting is not a thing of profit as it once was; and besides, the most serious draw¬ 
back to the Indians is the lack of the buffalo-meat which, at one time, helped to sub¬ 
sist them, and which, added to the insufficient rations furnished by the government, 
kept, them partly comfortable. As that supply is cut off, the Indian must go to work 
and help himself or remain hungry on the rations furnished. 

CONDITION AND PROGRESS. 

During last fall there were rumors that, a portion of the QnahadaComanclies were talk- 
ingof leaving the reservation, and in consequence a company of infantry soldiers were 
placediu campon the west of their encampment and a company of cavalry were kept mov¬ 
ing on a line north and south still farther to the west, that they might he watched and 
intercepted should the attempt be made. After remaining in these positions for about 
one month, and nothing having been seen to indicate that there was any truth iu the 
rumors, and there being, too, a call for the troops in consequence of the Cheyenne raid 
through Kansas and Nebraska, these companies were recalled. But on the 9th of May 
35 Quahadas—men and women—left their camp and succeeded in getting away—trav¬ 
eling, it is said, 75 miles before dismounting. Before leaving, they killed some cattle 
belonging t.o their friends and took with them some ponies belonging to the Kiowas. 
The company sent in pursuit failed to overtake them. A party of Comanehes asked 
permissi n some weeks after they left to go out to their camp and attempt to bring 
them back. They failed, but lately White Eagle, a Quahada chief, with party, having 
again visited them, brought back three men, five women, and three children. He re¬ 
ports that fifteen of the runaways were at the Fort Stanton Reservation, with the 
Apaches, and some others were this side. With the exception of these Quahadas, the 
Indians under my charge have remained quietly on the reservation, and have been 
entirely peaceable. 

I believe the Kiowas, Comanehes, and Apaches have become well impressed with 
the necessity of their preparing to subsist themselves, and with the fact, that the gov¬ 
ernment will not feed them very much longer. As stated above, their signal failure to 
find buffalo the past season has had certainly ranch to do toward directing their at¬ 
tention to the only other means possible of obtaining a subsistence—the cultivation of 
the soil and the growing of herds of cattle. It is evident, also, that their fondness for 
their old savage customs and repugnance to those of civilized life are diminishing year by 
year; and thus will necessity aud habit, with the proper teaching, bring them, before 
many years, to the ranch wished for condition, that of self support. During the past 
year, some who heretofore had shown no disposition to cultivate a crop have taken 
possession of one of the patches upon which the sod had been turned and commenced 
preparations for planting, by fencing, &c. 

There is a general desire for houses, but as yet they have shown little disposition to 
do the work required of them in their construe!ion. They seem to think they should 
he built for them, as but little or no Indian labor had been called for upon those that 
had been previously built. At my request, $200 w*s allowed me to erect some houses 
for the returned Florida prisoners, and 1 contracted for five at $50 each and turned the 
remand g $50 into the Treasury. These are the only houses that have been built for 
the Indians, as I have insisted that they should depend upon their own exertions. 
They usually give one or two ponies to a white mau to build them a good house. 

Ail wish to own cattle. I find it difficult, to prevent them from killing their own cat¬ 
tle, whenever the issue of rations from any cause should become short. The order to 
the traders prohibiting them from buying any hide » hat is not. branded “ I. D.” fails to 
stop it effectually. They bring in their hides asking permission to sell, making various 
statements as to the cause of the death of the animal—sometimes it had died a natural 
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death, or at others because of a broken leg it became necessary to kill it. One fellow 
not understanding correctly the order, had some brand made at the shop, took brand 
and hide to the store, demanded the $2, telling them they could brand the hide, them¬ 
selves ! Another, more intelligent, took in a number of hides that it is supposed he had 
bought on speculation, upon which “I. D.” was branded, but evidently a forgery. He 
had been taught to read and write while in the Florida prison and had ctft the “ I. D.” 
in the hair and then seared with an iron. I have frequently endeavored to impress 
them with the importance of preserving their cattle, especially ihe breeders, and 1 be¬ 
lieve they appreciate it, but they say they cannot see their children hungry while they 
have the means of s itisfying them. 

On the 1st of July last I received, for distribution among the Indians, 474 head of 
Texas heifers, delivered under a contract let by directions from your office. This I 
think will prove a wise expenditure of funds upon the part of the government, and 
could such be made annually for several years, would richly repay. I believe it will 
have a tendency to make them preserve more carefully tin ir herd*, and as in the dis¬ 
tribution meritorious young men will receive a share, and thus be started out to build 
up a herd for themselves, it will tend to sever their connection with the bauds, to 
make them independent, and rely upon themselves for support, and to think of becom¬ 
ing themselves the head of a family, instead of being the blind and idle followers of a 
chief, who cares nothing for him except that as his name counts for one in numbering 
his hand, it brings him more glory and more beef. 

I also received 10 short-horn bulls and 5 short-horn heifers in July to improve the 
herds. It is purposed to hold the short-horn heifers upon the agency farm and breed 
up bulls from them for the use of the Indians. Unforsnnately they reached the Terri¬ 
tory in the midst of the hottest weather ever experienced by the oldest settlers, aud 
some of ihem have died, but? enough will be saved to give a starr. in breeding. 

The demand for wagons has very greatly increased and I regret that I have not been 
able to distribute more among them. I am satisfied that no article used by civilized 
man in securing his comforts so attracts the wild Indian as the wagon, and now since 
these have-realized so material a benefit; from them by freighting from the railroad the 
demand tor them will be much greater. 

The new undertaking, the freighting of supplies from the railroad by the Indians has 
been thoroughly successful. Soon after the 50 wagous aud 100 sets of gear were re¬ 
ceived, two trains, one from Sill and one from Wichita, were on the road t'> the railroad. 
The Indians entered into the thing very eagerly and all who applied could not be sup¬ 
plied with a wagon. Quite a number were permitted to join the trains with theirown 
wagons. The wagon-masters report good order maintained throughout, and the trips 
have been made in good time and the supplies delivered at the warehouses in good 
condition. The benefit to the Indians themselves by the move will be greaier com¬ 
paratively than to the government in saving a part of the sum expended yearly for 
transportatb n. It certainly opens out to them a way iu which they can make some¬ 
thing for themsel'.es, and although it is but one step in the desired direction it may 
lead them to take others. 

Since the first trip they have collected and taken down with them to Caddo what¬ 
ever they could make available in the way of trade, and I have no doubt, that in the 
future it. will bean incentive to them to grow vegetables, &c., or to prepare by their 
own handiwork whatever may be marketable for this purpose, for whether it is so or 
not they believe they can buy and sell for better prices there than with their own 
traders. 

A number have agreed to cut wood this fall and winter under the present contract 
for the delivery of wood at ihe military post, and since their success at freighting it 
is thought some w ill undertake to haul and deliver it at the yard, which, if they do, 
will realize them a nice sum. 

The saw-mill is run by Indian labor, with the exception of the sawyer, and all the 
logs are cut by Indians. During the months of June, July, and August I bad cut by 
Indians alone about 275,000 feet of logs. My force of Indian laborers now cousists of 
about forty men, and represents all the tribes under my charge. 

Among the several causes operating to lead the - Indian to a sense of his individ¬ 
uality, and to feel that be sustains a personal relation to the United States Govern¬ 
ment., without any regard to his chief, is the manner of issuing rations adopted during 
the past year. Although too short a time has elapsed since the change from the old 
plan of issuing to hands was made, yet there can he no doubt that issuing to heads of 
families will, in the end, have the very best results. Except in the matter of issuing 
beef and annuities the band is now scarcely recognized, and there is certainly a decline 
in tlie power and influence of the chief. Indeed, be is frequently beard to complain 
that be has lost bis former power over and control of bis young men. I hope and 
believe the band will have entirely disappeared in a very few years. 

Another very favorable indication is their segregation. During the past year there 
has been shown a disposition to move off from the main camps and settle down else¬ 
where—some having already done so. Here will, I think, appear one of the good 
results of the consolidation. 
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Much Die larger portions of the Kiowa and Comanche tribes who bad commenced 
fanning were not advantageously located, as either their selections were bad as re¬ 
gards the character of the soil, as was the case with the Qualmdas and Yamperethka 
Comanches, or their fields were too great a distance from the camps, and otherwise badly 
located, as was the case with the Kiowas. The fields of the Quahadas are situated 
about 20 miles west of Fort Sill, the most of them immediately at the foot of the 
mountains, the soil of very little depth, having been made from the washings from 
the sides of the mountains, and int rspersed all through, .just under the surface, w ith 
bowlders of rock. The Yamperethkaa are about eight miles t < the southeast of the 
former, and with the exception of one man who has a field of his own, all have their 
patches in one inclostire, the soil iu which is very poor. The Kiowa patches are all 
in one inclosnre of 180 acres, situated immediately on the bank of Cache Creek, a few 
hundred yards below the butcher pen, a few miles below’ the military post, and 14 troni 
their camp. From some cause they have been unwilling to camp permanently near it, 
a portion of them only moving in during the cropping seaion, and as soou as* the crop 
is laid by leaving it, unprotected from any stock that may be inclined to go through 
the weak fence. A good many Kiowas have already gone north and settled, as als-i 
some Comanches, at d so soon as the change is made in the place of issuing rations I 
shall expect many others tc follow. They will then bo better located in many partic¬ 
ulars, but the more o< suable n stilt of Ibis change will be the segregation of the tribes 
in<o small communities and families. 

The Apaches are situated on Cache Creek, equidistant from Sill and Wichita Agency, 
20 miles from either, and in one. of the finest bodies of land in the Territory. Their 
removal will not be necessary. To the east of them, and nearer Wichita, are thou¬ 
sands of acres of magnificent lands, sufficient for the settlement of uiauy Indians. 

HORSE-THIEVES. 

Horse-thieves still continue their depredations upon the herds of the Indians. Scarce 
a week passes that there is not a report of the loss of one or more ponies in this w r ay. 
The location of the Indians with reference to the Texas line as well as the Chickasaw 
country—in parts of \v‘ iclr horse-thieves are hiding—is such that it is almost impossi¬ 
ble ro | reveut this. If ponies be driven from any one of r.li> c imps in the early part 
of the night, they may be readily driven across the line before daylight. My instruc¬ 
tions to the Indians have been that they should immediately follow in pursuit of their 
stock, and not wait for a detail of troops as they have formerly done. 

Quinah, a young Comanche, was successful in securing 47 ponies that were driven 
from his camp a few we,eks since, by following this course. In company with two or 
three of his men he overtook the thieves near the Pan Handle line, recovered all his 
own stock, and although he failed to catch the thieves he got four of their horses, left 
behind iti the flight. 

It is hoped that w’lten the Kiowas and Comanches have moved near to the Washita 
River, and shall have the military post between them and the Texas line, which will he 
also a greater distance from their camps, the.-e raids will be less frequent. 

i he same party that stole Quinali’s ponies succeeded in getting away with them the 
second time a few wn-eks afterwards, and Black Horse, with one or two followers, 
started in pursuit and overtook them on Pease River, in Texas, about 150 miles from 
where they w’ere taken, and captured them Tney have not believed before that the 
duty of recapturing their po ies devolved upon them ; aud, indeed, the v wore afraid to 
attempt it. Bat now they will eagerly follow up the thieves, and I believe pus a stop 
to the raids to a great extent. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The crops in many localities are not good,having suffered for war t of rain : lent t h 
time the corn was filling, and the rains which fell about the time the corn was coming 
up inundated some fields on the creeks ai d washed up a portion of the seeds. The 
rains continued foi near two weeks and prevented replant ng and killing w’eeds. This 
discouraged the Indians, and they reluctantly went to woik to repair the damages. 

The Kiowas, Comanches, aud Apaches planted about 860 acres of corn, which will 
yield 7 bushels to the acie ; the Wichitas, 1,675 acres, yield.ng 7 bushels to the acre. 
They have also 75 acres in wheat and 30 acres in oats. 

There w r as much demand for garden seeds, and considerable quantities were distrib¬ 
uted among t.l em, though in consequence of the drought the yield was smalk I was 
not enabled at the time to detail from my force men to give Ibe Kiowas and Coman- 
cbesthe proper instructions in making their gardens, having previously learned veiy 
little. From the instruction received the year previous they were enabled to plant 
their corn with little assistance. 

In this connection I will state it as my opinion that iu no part of the service is there 
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so great a -want of employes as for men of the proper qualifications who may he placed 
with the Indians to instruct them in their farming operations; and it is a matter of 
regret, that the amount allowed for the pay of employes is not sufficient to secure the 
services of a number requisite for the purpose. One or two farmers at an agency can¬ 
not possibly do the work required, as the fields and camps of the Indians are situated 
many of them miles from the agency and at points far from each other, and covering 
a large extent of territory. I have found they are much pleased at having them with 
them, and that they much more readily take hold when they have some one to direct 
them. The wart of these instructors will, in a few years, he in a measure supplied by 
the industrial schools, its where they have been properly conducted young men willl* 
sent Lome capable of teaching the r people. Until this time it would be well could 
the number of farmers be increased. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Two industrial hoarding-schools have been in operation during the year; one at 
the old agency, Wichita, for the children of the Wichitas and affiliated bauds, the 
other at.Fort- Sill for the children of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. Both have 
bten very successful, the honses tilled to their capacity. 

The Wichita school-house having been burned the year previous, the agent’s bouse 
and some outbuildings were used for the purpose. In this 10(5 scholars were registered. 
The house at Fort Sill formerly used by the ageuoy physician and situated a few yards 
from the school buildings was this year used for school purposes. One hundred aud 
eighteen children was the largest number registered in this school. 

I am satisfied an Indian school should be kept in session the whole of the year in 
order that the children may be kept away from the savage influences which they en¬ 
counter when they return to camp during the annual vacation. It is surprising liow 
soon they seem to forget all they have been taught, after they return to camp. The 
same suggestion has been made by the school superintendents, and I inclose their re¬ 
ports, to which I beg to invite your attention. 

I will have for next session a new boarding-school building completed for the Wich¬ 
itas with a capacity to accommodate about 150 pupils; and I am now preparing to erect 
a imilar building for the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. When these, two build- 
in^gs are filled to their capacity, it will still leave on my hands about 500 children o 
s lmol-going age who will be compelled to remain at camp for want of school accom¬ 
modations. 


RELIGIOUS. 

No minister of the gospel has been stationed among the Kiowas and Comanches, hut 
they have been seveial times during the year visited by missionaries. The Rev. Mr. 
Murron,Major Ingalls, and Mr. Lawrie Tatum have each visited the agency,in the 
prosecution of their good work. Mr. Holt, a Baptist missionary, who had been for 
several years stationed among the Wichitas and affiliated bands, was removed during 
the year, and another Baptist, R-v. John McIntosh, a Creek, has been working faith¬ 
fully among these Indians since he left,and the results of his labors are very gratify¬ 
ing. Tulsey Mieco, a Seminole preacher, has also labored a portion of the year among 
them. 

There is a small church building upon the reservation, and in several of the camps 
arbors have b-ren erected, and every Sabbath service is held at one of the places, with 
a very large attendance. There is a church organization which numbers 50 members, 
and additions are being made nearly every week. 

SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians during the past year has not been good. There 
has been an unusual amount of malarial fever. Diniugtho autumn of 1878 near fifieen 
hundred cases were treated of intermittent fever. A dispensary building is much 
needed. Your attention is invited to the accompanying report of Dr. Irving \V. Smith, 
agency physician. 


POLICE. 

My police force has never been brought up to what I d< sire, as I have not been able 
to dispense with the services of an employd long enough from other duties to g.ve it 
the proper instruction, but I find it useful and hope soon to have it more efficient. It 
cannot be of any great service, however, uutil arms are furnished. 
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EMPLOYES. 

Although my employes are inadequately paid, they have worked faithfully and ren¬ 
dered all the assistance they could. 

The accompanying statistics, and the reports of the two school contractors, and re¬ 
port of the agency physician, together with this report, I believe to be a fair showing 
of the condition of affairs under my charge. 

1 have the houor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. H. HUNT, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Osage and Kaw Agency, 

August 31, 1879. 

Sir: I have the pleasure to present to you my first annual report of Iudians under 
mv care. 

The Usages number 2,135, of which 263 are mixed-bloods. All are peaceably located 
on their present reservation, and have appe*rently given up the idea of living by the 
“hunt. 1 ’ This change of life has manifested the need of a material change in the manage¬ 
ment of their political and civil affairs. There isa necessity for leaders that will grasp and 
advoc ate the benefits of civilized life, aud prove by example that they appreciate its 
benefits. As they become individual possessors of property they need proteetiou in the 
same. 1 have realized this to he one of the pressing needs during my short stay 
among them. The old custom of living in a common “mess” affords hut little en¬ 
couragement to those who are willing to labor; as many are always around to live at 
their expense. I trust that in the near future they may be encouraged and assisted to 
make for themselves some simple laws for their individual protection in holding prop¬ 
erty, and thus secure to those that lnhor, the fruits of their labor. 

The health of the Osages for the past year has been measurably good ; although quite 
a large number of deaths have occurred, they have been most ly those who wore aged and 
infirm. 1 believe they are as free from hereditary diseases as the average communities 
iu the States. There seems to be one difference, however; they carry their sufferings 
until nature gives way, aud then death suddenly ensues, it may be at home, it may be 
by the roadside. 

These Indians have for many years been planting corn patches. They commence iu 
the spring with energy to prepare for the annual crop, but neglect it during the sum¬ 
mer, thereby reaping a poor harves t Extra efforts have been made the past season to 
assist and encourage them to cultivate their crops, which have only met with partial 
success, as dry weather has materially d maged all crops in this locality. Early vege¬ 
tables did very well, and most of the Indians raised a plentiful supply. 

The following estimate gives a pretty correct idea of their present labors iu this 
direction, with amount of stock and implements owned by them : 
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As will be seen, they have ample facilities for improvements in agriculture. I think 
there is little necessity for supplying them with more implements except these who 
may want to start anew. A few mine wagons would be an advantage, as they are 
rather selfish and dislike to lend each other their property. They are fully supply 
with hogs, which live mainly on the mast. They take very good care of cattle, and 
many more could be given them to advantage, as their couutry is well adapted for 
grazing. 

They have received no rations except beef, since July 1, aud I believe had they been 
favored with a seasonable year, they could have supported themselves. They seem 
determined not to go back to rhe ration system, as they claim it is very demoralizing, 
I believe if we can get them through this wiuter witln ut returning to the ration sys¬ 
tem they will make a double effort next seasou to produce sufficient to live upon. 

The school has been kept, up during the year with a greater average attendance than 
in any previous year. To accomplish this it has taken arduous labor, as children seem 
to prefer the freedom of home. They have to bo goue to the camp for, aud even then 
their parents often reluctantly give them up, aud I am assured that this has ever been 
the case since the first efforts made for their education by those that have known them 
for years, and from the limited number that can speak English after so long and inti¬ 
mate connection with civilization. But few of those that were in school a few v^ats 
ago retain the citizen’s dress, and comparatively few speak English. The children 
learn well while at school, and could they be kept regularly there a few years most of 
them would become good English scholars. 

The Kaw Indians, situated on a reservation northwest of the Osages, number about 
360, of which 60 are mixed-bloods. They are rapidly diminishing, having lost about 
one-half their number in seven years, caused mainly by contagious diseases with 
which the tribe is largely infected. Many of them are good workers, and all have 
small farms upon which they raise sufficient to very nearly subsist themselves. They 
have a boarding-school well attended by nearly all the children iu the. tribe ofasuita- 
ble school age. While their outlook is not very promising, I believe there yet may be 
a goodly number of intelligent persons raised up among them to perpetuate their 
name. 

The Qvapaws, having many of them connections among the Osages, and in accord¬ 
ance with agreement made between the two tiibes by which they should be incor¬ 
porated with the Osages, came here in the spring of lc-79 in number about 160, leav¬ 
ing, as I learn from them, about 30 on their old reservation. They are very poor, and 
have had a discouraging time since their arrival, most of them coining too late to put 
in a crop. They have been compelled to shift as best they could. They do not feel 
satisfied to make penuaneut improvements until their tribal affairs shall have been 
settled. They seein willing to work, and I believe if they could be once settled on 
this reservation it would prove a benefit to themselves as well as the Osages. Their 
great reason for wanting to come here was to get away fiom one of the great evils pre¬ 
vailing iu the civilized states, “ whisky.” To their credit and to the credit of the In¬ 
dian service, I am happy to say that not one of them has bean known to be iutox cated 
since their arrival here. 

In reviewing theyear’s service, while there has not been that marked improvement 
that I hoped to see, yet I believe the Indians have made some advauc meut iu individ¬ 
ual manhood. 

Indian freighting has beeu a success, and a privilege they all appreciate. 

The policy of individuals receipting for supplies instead of chiefs, has done much to 
place ail upon an equal footing, and while it is not relished by the latter, yet I believe 
it is the true principle, and trust the time will soon come when an Indian will be held 
accountable or protected bylaw whether the offense is with a while man or Indian. 

L. J. MILES, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner op Indian Ai-fairs. 


Pawnee Agency, Indian Territory, 

October 25, 1*79. 

Sir : In compliance with departmental instructions I have the honor to submit this 
my first annual report. I assumed charge of this agency July 4th, and the remaining 
portion of the month w r as engaged in examining and receipting for the property, and 
organizing the employds so as to obtain efficiency in conducting the operations and 
business of the agency. 

From my own knowledge I am not able to make as full areport as may be desired, and. 
the memoranda of the last year’s operations under Agent Williams are so incomplete 
as to be almost worthless. The statistics herewith inclosed, accompaniment to “An¬ 
nual report,” are as nearly correct and full as I am able to compile from such data as 
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I have at hand in this office of the last year’s operations at this agency. I have taken 
pains to inform myself of the condition of affairs at this agency, and I think I under¬ 
stand the wants of the Pawnees, their social, educational, and sanitary condition, and 
my observations and conclusions may be of interest to the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. I beg leave to insert them in this, although they may not properly be¬ 
long to it, reflecting as they must and will upon the administration of my predecessor. 

The location of this agency on Bear Creek, tributary to Arkansas River, Indian Ter¬ 
ritory, in section 32, township 2*2 south, range 6 east, is pleasantly situated 70 miles 
south of Arkansas City, Kansas, 105 miles southwest from C< ffeyville, Kansas. The sur • 
rounding country is rather broken and only adapted to stock-raising, and large herds of 
cattle and hogs can be easily kept upon the mast in the timber the whole year round. 
The farming lauds are along the river and creek bottoms, and are well adapted to the 
raising of corn, vegetables, melons, beaus, and sweet and Iiisli potatoes, though this 
past year the potato crop has been a complete failure on account of the continued 
drought which lasted from the middle of May to the middle of September, although 
fair crops of corn, melons, beans, and pumpkins were raised by the Indians, who also 
have raised and harvested SCO bnshels of wheat, which is of better quality than any I 
have seen from the State of Kansas. Had the proper exertion been made, these Indi¬ 
ans could have been saved half a wheat contract this year, and the whole corn needed 
to run the agency could have been raised by themselves. No corn or any other crops have 
been raised by the agency farmer the past year, and the land occupied by the indus¬ 
trial school only partially cultivated. There are no vegetables whatever now in store 
for the use of the school children duiing the coming winter, and having no fruits, 
scurvy has already made its appearance in the industrial school. 

The government farm has been farmed out as squaw patches, and the Indians al¬ 
lowed to erect houses near the field on land of no value to them as farms, who have 
expected to be allowed the s; me privilege for all future time. This I shall stop, and 
take steps to remove every Indian lodge or house near the agency to farms, where 
they can make such crops and improvements as will be of benefit to them. 

The property of the government at the agency buildings and of the farm, shops, and 
mill, were sadly out of repair and scattered from one end of the reservation to the other, 
so much so that the total of government employes here were engaged over two weeks 
in hunting up and scheduling the property iu order to be receipted for by me. The 
carpmter and blacksmith have been employed much of their time in repair on agri¬ 
cultural tools and work pertaining to their respective departments; the farmer and 
his assistants in repairing fences which have been thrown down, while thousands of 
rails have been burned up by Indians who were permitted to remain in topees near the 
agency, whose only real labor was to watch the opening of the commissary doors, and 
feast and dance, month in and mu nth out. 

There was no provision made for the maintenance of the agency teams and cattle in 
the way of planting corn for fodder; the teams were in a sad condition, beiug driven 
by Indians, cared for by Indians, who worked them to a great disadvantage by day, 
and rode them to death at night. I have changed all this, and have been enabled to 
do a fair amount of work, and the teams are improving, though they cannot be consid¬ 
ered of any real value, having been worn out and broken down. 

All the buildings at the agency are sadly out of repair; the plastering from the ceil¬ 
ing and walls at the office iu every room, without any exception, fallen off; the indus¬ 
trial-school building and appurtenances not in repair, and the furniture at school, 
which is understood to have cost a year ago 83,000, not worth 6250, carpets worn out. 
chairs and bedsteads broken, and kitchen furniture either broken up or stolen. The 
houses of the employes with the exception of three or four are unfit for occupancy, 
plastering off, roofs leaking and geneially out of repair, and were never built with ref¬ 
erence to convenience and comfort, having no gardens attached, are open to the com¬ 
mons, and poor wells, and they are at too great distance apart. 

The employds number 22 ; 12 at manual-labor school, 1 at Chowe, and 2 at agency 
day schools, making 15, and 7 other employes, miller, engineer, farmer, carpenter, black¬ 
smith, doctor, and clerk. This arrangement has been changed, as may be seen by ref- 
ererce to descriptive list of employes, and I think more efficiency at less cost to the 
government Jesuits will result. 

The teachtrs have proved efficient, and are eainest aud en< rgetic iu the discharge of 
their duties, and I have been pleased to ask their continuance at the industrial scEool 
while the greater portion of the other employe's have also been retained by me, deem¬ 
ing ihem intelligent and proficient in their several stations. The carpenter and his 
'assistants have done their best with the limited amount of lumber furnished by mill 
bur. many houses, with only the logs laid upiu squares, existed ou my assuming charge 
of ibis agency, and others could not be completed for want of proper lumber for door 
and w'ndow frames, &c. 1 have established, by your permission, a lumber-mill (ou the 
Cimarron River, now furnishing lumber), and before December 1 the new saw, with 
new ergine, will be cutting boards and square timber at the mill at agency for houses, 
bridge-iuilding, &c. Shingles from the cedars on the Cimarron will be soon coming 
as the mill is iu position and the trees beiug cut to supply the shingle-mill. 
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The social and moral condition of these Indians I presume does not differ much from 
that of most other tribes of Indians, and greatest care and prudence in selecting proper 
persons as employes must be exercised, so that good example as well as precept, mav 
he given in order to accomplish the desired results. Every person connected with an 
agency should he a kind of missionary. Their daily walk and conversation should be 
so graduated as to lead these people upward toward a higher social and moral plane iu 
the scale of humanity. 

There is a gradually increasing desire for intellectual improvement, and the limited 
school facilities are now crowded to their utmost capacity. I can safely say that were 
the buildings of the industrial boarding school double their present size, I would expe¬ 
rience no difficulty in filling them up in the next 30 days. The honorable Secretary of 
the Interior saw the necessity of some action being taken in this direction, and re¬ 
quested me to make plans and estimatesfor an extension to the industrial-school build¬ 
ing, which plans and estimates are now nearly ready, and will be soon forwarded for 
yonr inspection. There is needed a day school for each band, and only such children 
admitted to the industrial boarding school as had made proper advancement in the 
band day schools. The farmers of th6 different bands should have charge of the band 
school, and such scholars from the industrial school as have obtained sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the English language and can read at d write well, should be placed in the band 
school as interpreters and assistants. This plan is feasible here and can be made very 
valuable to the Pawnees under proper management. 

There is one very prominent evil existing here, and that is proper sanitary regula¬ 
tions, which I am inclined to think has been sadly neglected. The camps are not vis¬ 
ited as often as they should be, and proper cleanliness enforced by the physician in 
charge. I consider* ‘ cleanliness next to godliness,” and a valuable element in the plan 
of civilization. The doctor can and must be a man of nerve and energy, and should be 
a man of large practical experience if these Indians are ever induced to give up the 
traditional “ medicine man ” and to rely upon the medical facilities furnished by the 
government. 

A word as to the conclusion that I have arrived at which I deem reasonably correct. 
The Pawnees are a willing, tractable, and loyal people, and they only need good ad¬ 
vice and proper encouragement to enable them to soon arrive at a point where they 
will not be pensioners on the government, but elevated socially, intellectually, aul 
morally, with good schools, good farms and farm-houses, good herds of cattle and hogs, 
and well on the road to prosperity and happiness. 

The Pawnees to-day are asking for farms, for oxen, for wagons, harness, and farming 
utensils; asking for houses, cocking-stoves, and bedsteads, evidences of civilization, anil 
are anxious to learn the white man’s ways, wear white man’s dress, go to school as 
white people do, attend church as white people, and to leave off old Pawnee ways, 
Pawnee traditions and customs ; marrying and living with one wife, and supporting, 
by their labor, wife and children. They have taken a step in the right direction ; they 
feel that the government is their friend; that its agent is going to do them g<-od ; they 
are taking his advice, and have now 300 acres of wheat sown, are cutting timber for 
rails and logs for lumber to build houses; having farms surveyed and scattering out 
from their mud huts, and hauling their own freight 135 miles, willing and anxious to 
labor and to become a civilized Christian people. 

In conclusion, let me remark that I have taken hold of these people to do them good. 
My heart is with them in sympathy as Indians, and I hope to be sustained by the de¬ 
partment in all proper action. I will not deceive these people, and I hope not to dis¬ 
appoint the Indian Bureau. I know my duty, and without fear or favor I shall 
conscientiously strive to do it. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. C. SMITH, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Ponca Agency, Indian Territory, 

August 31, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the condition of affairs 
at this agency. 

The past year has been one of unceasing labor for every person connected with this 
agency. At the date of my last report, we had juet arrived, and were commencing 
settlement upon this reservation, The soil was virgin, and a solitary warehouse was 
all there was to mark the march of civilization. At that time the Poncas were very 
poor; a few ponies, some old wagons and harness constituted the whole of their pos¬ 
sessions. They were unacclimated and the fatal malaria so prevalent in this latitude 
was rapidly decimating their numbers, and they had become discouraged and disheart- 
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en ed,anil had almost lost faith in the government which had brought them into this 
n e\v country <as they said) to die. But all this has changed. Under the magic hand 
of toil the wilderness has given place to the abodes of men, and if not made to blos¬ 
som as the rose, is at least in the bud, which will soon burst forth in all its beauty. 

During the past year much has been said in the public press about the former and 
present condition of the Poncas; indeed, more scientific lying has been done upon the 
subject than upon any other which has lately been before the American people; ac¬ 
cording to the papers they have been mercilessly robbed and cruelties unparalleled 
practiced upon them. It has been stated upon the rostrum and circulated through 
the prominent journals of the country, by an attorney, who has in court represented 
the interests of certain renegade members of the tribe, that the Poncas were, against 
their will and by force of arms, removed from their old homT? in Dakota to the Indian 
Territory, and were compelled to abandon and leav'e behind them personal property 
of the value of $200,000, for which (hey never have been remunerated. This state¬ 
ment is made either in ignorance of the facts or else purposely and maliciously fabri¬ 
cated to subserve personal ends, for certainly there is nothing in the facts to warrant 
such a statement. 

The true history of the removal and the causes which led to the removal of the Pon¬ 
cas are simply these: For a great many years prior to their removal, the Poncas lived 
upon a reservation in Southeastern Dakota, between the Missouri and the Niobrara 
Kivers, and at the confluence of these rivers, while the whole region of country north 
and west of them was inhabited by the hostile Sioux. The Poncas were peaceful 
in disposition, and the Sioux tierce, treacherous, and cruel. They would not let the 
Poncas live in peace, but made frequent hostile incursions upon them, killing many 
of their people, destroying their property, aud running off their stock. For many 
years they lived in constant dread of their savage neighbors; they never went to the 
field to work without being armed, and strong guards were constantly kept out to pro¬ 
tect the workmen. This was*so annoying to the Poncas that they petitioned the gov¬ 
ernment to move them out of the reach of the Sioux. 

By the terms of the treaty of 1858, the government agreed “ to protect the Poncas 
in the possession of their land and their persons and property thereoD,” and when it 
failed to protect, the Poncas presented their claim for damages and the government 
had it to pay. By the terms of the supplemental treaty of 1805, the government paid 
to the Poucas as indemnity for spoliation committed upon them by the Sioux, $15,080, 
and they still have a large unsettled claim against the government, upon the same 
account, for damages done them subsequent to that time. 

By a treaty made by the government with the Sioux in 1868, the Ponca lands were 
ceded to them by mistake, so that both tribes claimed the land; the Poncas had the 
oldest and best title, but the Sioux being so much strouger, and regarding and treat¬ 
ing the Poncas as trespassers, were fast sending them to the “ happy hunting- 
grounds,” and thus the question presented itself to the government, the duty of pro¬ 
tecting ihe -weak against the strong, of saving human lives; this was paramount to 
the question of title, because conceding as it did the Ponca titleto be good, the govern¬ 
ment was unable to protect them in the peaceable enjoyment of it, and the. only just 
and humane thing it could do was to move them out of the reach of their oppressors; 
the government could pay for the spoliation, but it could not restore the dead to life. 

Wheu the time came for the tribe to be moved to the Indian Territory, they were 
loath to leave the country in which they had passed their lives, and their ancestors 
and childreu were buried ; they realized that they were breaking up old associations 
sundering ties that were very dear to them, and were entering upon a new life, which 
would be entirely strange to them ; and as these thoughts crowded upon their minds, 
it was perfectly natural that when the order was given to them to move, they should 
hesitate ; they did not refuse, but, Indian-like, they wanted to parley and hold council 
over the matter. They fully appreciated the fact that it was necessary for their own 
protection that they should go away, and so they came, sad-hearted and regretful of 
the causes which made it necessary. They were not removed by force; no troops ac- 
coni auied them. They were not compelled to leave behind them property of the value 
of $200,000. All of their property worth moving was brought away; a few old bedsteads 
and cook-stoves were left behind, but all the property they left was not worth $500, 
and wcnld not sell in any place in the world for half that sum, and for that they have 
been remuuerated a thousand-fold. They have been given a body of land here, greater 
in extent than their old reservation, and competent judges, who are well acquainted 
with the relative value of both bodies of laud, say that one acre of the new reserva¬ 
tion is worth more than five acres of the old. 

The Poncas number at this time on the reservation, 530 people. Sixty-six persons 
ran off from the reservation during the year and are now scattered among the north¬ 
ern agencies. There have died during the year 26 persons; 16 births have occurred in 
the same period. 

The agency buildings consist of the agent’s residence, a very comfortable and com¬ 
modious frame house two stories high, containing eight rooms, besides pantry, closets. 
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and cellar. Six houses for employes, built of frame, and containing four rooms each: 
a commissary building, containing office, '24 by 70 feet; a good substantial frame 
school house, 28 by 50 feet; a carpenter shop, blacksmith-shop, coal-house, tool-house, 
ice-louse; a dining-hall for school children; a good steam saw-mill and shiugle-uia- 
chiue. All of these buildings have been constructed during the last year, and the 
principal portion of the lumber has been produced here. 

Besides the agency buildings enumerated above, I have built over 70 houses for the 
Indians to live in, a majority of which aie of hewed logs, which were cut, hewed, ami 
laid in place by the Indians, who were paid for their labor. Carpenters then com¬ 
pleted the houses by putting in doors, windows, laying floors, and putting on roofs, 

There were purchased and issued to the Indians during the year, in addition to their 
annuity goods and supples, 150 cows with calves; 25 yoke of oxen ; 40 wagons: 40 
sets of double harness ; 12 breaking-plows; 50 stirr iug- plows; 25 double-shovel plows; 
12 dozen hoes; 6 dozen axes, shovels, spades, aud mechanical tools. 


FARMING. 


We broke duriug the year about 350 acres of prairie and should ; ave broken much 
more, but so little rain has fallen this season that it became so dry I was compelled to 
stop the breaking-tean s. 

I have as an agency farm over 100 acres, surrounded by a good post and wire fence. 
All but about 10 acres of this was plauted iu corn; the remaining 10 acres was broken 
with special care, aud subsoiled ; this I plauted in potatoes, beans, pease, pumpkin?, 
radishes, &c., expecting to raise seed for next year, but no rain of any consequence has 
fallen since planting, aud the whole crop has therefore entirely failed. 

The Indiaus planted in corn and vegetables all the laud I was able to break for them, 
:and were eager for more. They exhibited a great deal of interest in their crops, and 
after planting watched the growth with much solicitude for the fate of the luscious 
watermelon, the fragrant muskmeloti, and the delicious roasting ears. But the rain 
which goeth around the just and the unjust, the red man as well as the white mau, left 
tl.eir crops to dry up and wither. This, of course, has discouraged the Iudiaus very 
much. 

I have cut and stacked with the labor of the agency employes about 150 tons of ex¬ 
cellent bay, aud the Indians have put up nearly as much more. 

The Indians take great interest in their cows and calves, and many of them are 
TaisiDg hogs aud chickens. I having been strenuously urging them to sell their sur¬ 
plus ponies and invest the proceeds in cattle, but thus far with poor success, as an In¬ 
dian values his pony above all his other possessions, aud it is his only standard of wealth. 

SCHOOL. 

We have a day-school in successful operation, with an average attendance of about 
50. Many more would attend, who are now prevented by reason of their living sore- 
mote from the agency. . I have a dining-hall, where the children are given a plain sub¬ 
stantial lunch at noon. Without this valuable adjunct to the school, I fear ibe daily 
attendance would be much smaller. With the children I find that the prospect of get¬ 
ting a good dinner is a wonderful incentive aud stimulant to their desire for knowledge. 

NEZ PERCfiS. 

On the 14th day of June, 1879, Special Agent J. M. Haworth arrived here with Chief 
Joseph’s band ofXtz Perce's, and turned them over to my charge. 

The Nez Percd Reservation is northwest of the Poueas, and the greater portion of 
tlnir land is west of the Shikaskia, and north of the Salt Fork River. It is a very 
good body of land, tolerably well supplied with timber aud water, but in no respect is 
it equal to the Ponca Reservation. 

The majority of the Indians are at present living on the west bank of the Shikaskia 
JBiver, about two miles from where it empties into the Salt Fork. The location, I 
think, is a healthy one, and the Indians are as healthy as could be expected. There 
is this fact about the Nez Perc&s, which, perhaps, is hardly ever considered, viz, that 
most of the young able-bodied men and women were engaged in their late war with 
the government, and many of them were killed and wounded, and a large proportion 
of the Nez Pereas brought to the Indian Territory were old people aDd children, which 
accounts iu a great measure for the many deaths which have occurred among them. I 
have also observed both among the Nez Perces and Poncas, who came from northern 
climates, that lung diseases are very prevalent. I think that seveu Indiaus out of every 
ten have their lungs diseased so badly that they could not live long iu auy climate, and 
'while I do not desire to depreciate the fearful ravages made by malaria on northern 
' Indians in the Indian Territory, yet I give it as my opiuiou, which I believe will be 
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born ont by statistics, that more Indians (lie from pulmonary diseases in the Northwest 
than die from the effects of malaria in the Indian Territory. 

The Nez Pereas are of rather small frame, sharp-featured people: they are intelligent, 
but the men are very indolent, they have never been put to work and I do not tkiuk 
they will take to it very kindly; hard work, at least, has nothing to fear from them, 
they will handle it very gently. The Nez Percd women are far superior to the men, 
and, indeed, are superior to any Indian women I have ever seen. They are intelligent, 
very cleanly in their habits, are exceedingly expert with the needle, and are very 
vivacious and friendly, contrary to all other Indian women I have seen, always re¬ 
sponding to a white person’s salutation with a friendly nod and smile. " fTZ 

The Nez Perces number at this time 370; but little improvement has yet been made 
for them. I have nearly completed a commodious and substantial warehouse, and will 
proceed building other necessary agency buildings and dwellings for the Indians as 
rapidly as practicable. 

The Nez Pereas have cut and stacked about 75 tons of bay to feed their horses during 
the winter. 

Twenty-five teams, mostly mares, were purchased for them last spring while they 
were at the Quapaw Agency. I think a mistake was made in buying for them Ameri¬ 
can horses instead of the Indian pony. The American horse requires more attention 
than the Indian will give him. An Indian pony will live on cottonwood hark all win¬ 
ter and come out sleek in the spring. They literally take care of themselves, while 
tbe other must have a warm stable, be carefully curried and well fed, else they do not 
thrive. 

I think the Indians are making rapid improvement both mentally and morally. Many 
of tbeir old customs and superstitions cling to them, but we are gradually* weeding 
them out and turning tbeir thoughts into other channels. 

The school is doing a good work. The work of the elevation of the Indian must be done 
by this, and the coming generations; the youug must be educated and made the instru¬ 
ments of saving their people. The old people realize this; many of them have said to 
me that they were too old to learn new ways, but the white man’s way was right, and 
they wanted their children taught to follow iu it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


WM. H. WHITEMAN, 

United States Indian Agent. 


Quapaw Agency, Indian Territory, 

August 27, 1870. 

Sir: In compliance with instruction from the department, I have the honor to sub¬ 
mit my annual report ot the condition and affairs of this agency, which must neces¬ 
sarily be incomplete, as I have been but a short time in charge. 

By instruction from the department I reported to the Hon. John McNeil, United 
States Indian inspector at Baxter Springs, Kansas, on the 18th of April last, and coming 
with him to this agency he removed H. W. Jones, esq., as agent and placed charge. 
At that time the Iudians of tho agency consisted of a small remnant of the Quapait's , 
the Confederated Peorias and Miamies, Ottawa*, Eastern Shaunees, Wyandottes, Senecas, 
Modocs, and the Joseph Band of Nez Perce's. 

Among the first duties required of me was the removal of the Nez Perc<?< from this 
to the Ponca Agency, on to a reservation selected for them at the confluence of the 
Saikaskia and Salt Fork Rivers. Considerable preparation being necessary, including 
the purchase of horses, wagons, Ac., with which to move, some time expired before a 
start, was made, which was done on the 6th of June, and the journey of one hundred 
and eighty miles accomplished without accident in nine days, and the people safely 
delivered to the care of Agent W. H. Whiteman on the 15th of Jun?. 

Of the remaining tribes, 38 Qnapaws, including men, women, and children, are all 
•that are left at this agency of that tribe, the others having gone to the Osage Agency 
aud united with the Indians there. Those remaining here, though occupying the 
Quapaw Reservation of 56,085 acres, with plenty of land broken, fenced, and ready for 
cultivation, have done little or no good, only cultivating about 36 acres among them 
all, and would have suffered for the necessaries of life had it rot been for a little pit¬ 
tance received by them from parties who have grazed stock upon their land or got 
other privileges from them, such as cutting hay or buying ties, which, by the way, are 
only gotten by stealth, as i t is against the Jaw. Their lands have for several years been 
occupied as grazing grounds for large herds of Texas cattle, with no one to lo>k after 
the matter but the Indians themselves, aud they have been paid nominally 10 cents 
per herd per year for sneb privileges. One person who was holding a herd of near 400 
sheep on the reservation informed me he was doing so under a verbal contract with the 
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Indians, for which he was to pay $3 for the whole flock or herd for the entire season, 
and said he had already paid by giving two of the Indians a sheep in place of the 
money. By a wise order of the department this state of affairs will cease with this 
year; hereafter the price being flxed for cattle at 10 cents per mouth per head iustead 
of 10 cents per year. 

Among the few remaining Qnapaws are some very intelligent men, who with proper' 
instruction and training would be well able to take care of themselves, but they should 
be removed to the Osage Agency and become consolidated with that tribe, as but little 
can be expected from them as long as they remain as they now are, and five-sixths of 
the tribe are already there. Near GOO acres of land on their reservation have been 
cultivated by white people as renters this year, agreeing to give the Indians one-third 
of the crop as a rental. I was informed by one of the Indians that he got from one of 
his renters last year, who had in cultivation 18 acres, about 8 bushels of corn for his 
share ; if the divide was honest the yield was small. 

The Peorias, Weas, Piankeshaws, confederated, number 122 people, a part of whom 
are of mixed blood. They are an intelligent class of people, and their many years of 
association with white people have changed their ways until very little of the Indian 
custom is left with them. While there may be exceptions in a few individual cases, 
the majority of them are sufficiently advanced in civilization to take their places as 
citizens, though, unfortunately for them, while educated in much that is necessary for 
their success in life, the all important matter of industry has been neglected by many 
of them during the last few years, and this has been encouraged and promoted by the 
habit commenced among them a few years ago of renting their farms to white people 
on the shares, and preferring to eat bread earned by the sweat of some other face than 
their own. This is a’so the case to a greater or less degree with all the tribes belong¬ 
ing to this agency, and with the others as well as the Peorias has made them idlers 
instead of what they should be, industrious communities. 

In gathering the statistics for this report I learn that there has been cultivated on 
the Peoria Reserve 1,601 acres, of which 210 have been cultivated by Indians and em¬ 
ployed help), and 1,391 acres by white renters. 

The Miamies, who are the neighbors and affiliated with the Peorias, whose united 
tracts of land comprise 50,301 acres, much of which is fine bottom laud, well adapted 
to agricultural purposes, while that not so adapted is equally good for grazing, number 
62 people, which includes several white men “ married into the nation.” Like the Pe¬ 
orias, the Indian portion of them have left behind most of the Indian ways and cus¬ 
toms, and most of them are qualified to step upon the platform of civilization and be 
numbered among men. The full bloods are very much iu the minority: there has been 
cultivated on their reservation this year 988 acres, of which 198 have been cultivated 
by Indians and 790 by white renters. 

The Ottawas number 140 people, and own a reservation of 14,860 acres, most of which 
is fine land, on which they have some good improvements, comfortable frame houses, 
barns, orchards, and all that is necessary to constitute a pleasant place for a home. Of 
their reservation 914 acres are in cultivation, 53 of which are by Indians and 861 by 
white renters. The Ottawas have had the advantages of civilizing influences for many 
years, have in fact once been made citizens by treaty stipulations; most of them have 
some education and are an intelligent class of people. OuJy a few years ago, under the 
influence of many annuities, which is a curse to auy tribe, many of them were dissi¬ 
pated and drunkards. To-day that character is the exception, and as a rule they may 
be classed as sober men. 

The Eastern Shawnees number 80 people, men, women, and children; have a reser¬ 
vation of 13,088 acres of land, of which there has been cultivated this year 794 acres, of 
which 123 acres has been by Indians and employed help, and 671 acres by white renters. 
The most of them have comfortable log houses and small fields. While some of them 
may be classed as industrious, others still depend upon the money annuity too much, 
and seem to enjoy life without work. 

The Wyandottes number 260 people. This includes many adopted members; there 
are but few among them who are not of mixed blood. They have a reservation of 
21,706 acres, of which there has been in cultivation during the present year 1,250 acres, 
of which the Indians by themselves and hired help have cultivated 368 acres and the 
white renters 890 acres. A part, of the Wyandottes, like the Ottawas, fora time enjoyed* 
the privileges of citizenship, but preferring the freedom of Indian life, by their own 
choice again became wards of the government, sold out their lauds in Kansas, aud took 
up their abode in the Territory. They number among them men of intelligence aud 
education, fitted iu almost every respect to share in the responsibilities of government 
as well as receive a part of its benefits. 

The Senecas are composed of two or three different tribes, all affiliated and known 
as Senecas. They number 235 people, and own a reservation of 51,958 acres, a part of 
which is very rough, stony laud, tit only for grazing purposes. Ou their reservation 
during the year there has been in cultivation 1,028 acres, of which the Indians have 
cultivated 624 acres, and 404 acres have been cultivated by white renters. The Sene- 
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cas were not as quick to adopt the customs of white people aud come under civilizing 
influences as the other tribes of the agency. Only a short period has elapsed since they 
Lave given up many of their wild Indian customs, and they still hold to their anuual 
<rreen-corn dance, though the effect of civilization now takes away even in that case 
jjjnck of the zeal and animation they were wont to throw into it in former years. Only 
two or three years ago they would not allow their children to go to school; now none 
are more anxious than they to have their children in school, and no children learn 
faster than theirs. 

The Modocs number 99 men, women, and children, and own a reservation of 4,000 
acres, purchased by the government for them from the Shawnees, of which 307 are in 
cultivation ; 30 acres have been cultivated by white renters and 277 by the Indians 
themselves. Considering their chances, it may truthfully be said of them, they have 
done well. Only a little over six years have passed since they were brought from the 
lava beds of California, where they had boldly and defiantly withstood a largely supe¬ 
rior force for a long time, and where by treachery some valuable lives were sacrificed, 
while others were miraculously saved even when the brittle thread was half severed. 
They are intelligent, and in many respects the peers of some of their neighbors who 
Lave for many years been under civilizing influences. By direction of the honorable 
Commissioner a large and commodious school-house has been built for them within the 
last few mouths,of which they are justly proud; since its completion,they have a 
Sabbath school and formed a church organization, 48 putting their names down as 
members, and one of their own number installed as pastor or leader—Steamboat 
Frank—who feels the responsibility of his position and will undoubtedly exert a good 
influence over his people. 

For a short time they were very much aroused, excited, and unsettled by the murder 
of a boy of their tribe by one John Albert, a merchaut in Seneca, Mo., but yielded to 
good counsel and decided to leave the matter to the law, which unfortunately has not 
been allowed to assert its majesty, but would seem to have been more used to defeat 
than to administer justice. 

Besides the various tribes named; there are a number of other Indians living upon 
fhe lands belonging to the Indians of this agency who are not officially rec jgnized as 
belonging to it. Part of them belong in the Cherokee country and others belong with 
the Pottawatomies, all numbering near 75 souls. 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools closed for a short vacation on the 30th June. The examinations at close 
of term showed that much care aud attention had been bestowed upon the children, 
which in turn had been improved by them. The total enrollment at the schools is as 
follows : 


Males. Females. 


Quapaw, Modoc, and Ottawa boarding-school. 41 45 

Seueca, Shawnee, and Wyandott boardiug-school. 03 56 

Peoria day-school.. lo 16 

Miami.-. 10 11 

Total. 129 128 


The reason of difference in this report and that of last year arises from the fact that 
a large number of white children were borne upou the register last year that are not 
included in this report. I have not been able to get exactly the number of births and 
deaths, but from the best information I cau get the deaths exceed the births. 

Inteuiperauce and drunkenness have prevailed to a very great degree. The saloons 
of Seneca have sent many druuken Indians borne with brains fired with their vile 
poison—in some instances to commit desperate crimes, and in many cases to disturb 
whole neighborhoods, causiug women aud children to flee from their homes to the 
woods or some neighbor’s house to save their lives. Of all the euemies the Iucliau has 
ever had none have done him more harm than whisky, and nothing else arouses his 
vicious nature as much as does strong drink. Many murders have been committed by 
the Indians belonging to this agency within a few years without cause, and for no 
other reasou than that the reason of the murderer was dethroned by strong drink, and 
all the evil passions of his nature were aroused by the same influence. Surely all that 
law can do should be thrown around them to protect them from the rumseller’s power. 
Recently four men were arrested in Seneca, Mo., for selling whisky to Indians, and 
two of them were recognized to the October term of the United States court; three 
others were arrested in Baxter for the same offense aud bound over to the United 
States court. The penalty in such cases being very severe, if conviction is had in 
these case* it is hoped it will in some degree put a stop to the sale to Indians. The 
Indians have a very good temperance organization, which meets each Sabbath at the 
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Ottawa school buildings; most of the Ottawas and Modocs and some of Shawnees are 
members of it. The Shawnees, having been farthest removed from the missionary in¬ 
fluences of the schools, have not been benefited thereby as much as some of the others 
who have lived nearer the mission schools and attended the religious exercises held at 

RENTING. • 

A system of renting has been carried on for some time several years, until most of 
the farming is done by white people, and the country presents very much the appear¬ 
ance of a white man’s country. Had this been coufiued to such lands as the Indians 
could not farm themselves and beeu sanctioned by law, the result might have been 
beueticial. As it is, instead of having been an advantage it has encouraged idleness 
and dependence among the Indians, until many of them are reduced to the base of be¬ 
ginners ; and now, when the door of the Territory almost swings open ofitsowu accord 
to admit the anxious and waiting thousands, they have to begin again to learn habits 
of industry and self-protection, which to them is certainly a great misfortune and hard 
to remedy. The order from the department requiring the renters to remove from the 
Territory is creating some commotion, but will be best for the Indians iu the end. 

There is great need of some system of law more effective than that uow extant for 
the government of this country; a law punishing one Indiau for crimes against the 
person or property of another is very much needed. Almost every dry some offense is 
committed the perpetrator of which should be punished ; bat there is no law to reach 
such cases, and the offender goes quit without punishment. Only by stringent and 
well-executed law will the lawlessness be broken up. aud Indiaus as well as white 
people be secure iu their rights. 

The Indian police dp much good and exert a very wholesome influence upou the 
evil-disposed, but a simple arrest and such punishment as an agent may be able to iu- 
flict comes far short of meeting such cases as often occur. 

Many of these persons who attempted early in the spring to enter upon the Quapaw 
and part of the Peoria lands aud make homes are still anxiously waiting an oppor¬ 
tunity to carry out their purposes; some of them slip iu once a month by night and 
renew their marks, thinking thereby to keep their claims alive until such time as they 
can move in and take possession. 

The_agency buildings at the agency proper, excepting the agent’s residence, which is 
a good comfortable frame bouse, are very poor; iu fact, the exigencies or necessities of 
the service will soon require the erection of new oues in their place. The present loca¬ 
tion is an unfortunate one in several respects. The water has to be hauled some distance 
the greater part of the year; the woods on the south shut off the summer breeze 
when .coming from that direction; iu wiuter, when protection is needed, the trees are 
on the wrong side again. 

Quapaw mission school building is well located, is distant from the ageuev about 

miles, and arranged to accommodate 100 boarding scholars. The Seneca, Wyandotte, 
aud Shawnee school building is distant from the agency 4 miles; with some additions 
now contracted for it will comfortably accommodate 100 scholars. The Peoria school- 
bouse i 8 a line building, is intended for a day school, is about 10 miles from the agency, 
lhe Miami school building is 20 miles distant from the agency, is intended for a day 
school; as is also the Modoc school-house, which is 2 miles from the agency. 

The statistics this year will show much less doueby Iudiaus than last year’s report, 
as in that all cultivation upon the reservations and breaking done is reported as In¬ 
dian labor, while this year's report is iutended to give a correct statement of work 
dona by both red and white. The statistical report is forwarded herewith. 

I am, very respectfully, 

J. M. HAWORTH, 
Special United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Sac and Fox Agency, Indian Territory, 

August 1, 1879. 

Sir: Agreeably with the request contained in your circular letter dated June 18, 
1879, I respectfully submit my report of the affairs of this agency aud the condition 
of the tribes under the control of the agent whom I found iu charge, which embraces 
those of the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi, the Absentee Shawnas, the Mexican Kicka- 
poo8, and the Citizen Pot taw atomies. 

The Sac and Fox number 423; Abseutea Shawnees, 650, iu additiou to about 60 of 
the Black Bob Shawnees who have lately joined that portion located on the govern¬ 
ment strip of land west of the Kickapoos; Mexican Kickapoos, 390; Pottawatomies, 
250; total, 1,783. 
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THE SAC AND FOX OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

This tribe are a progressive people aucl give much attention to agricultural pursuits, 
and are at present paying special regard to the cultivation of the different products of 
the soil; besides,a commendable spirit of emulation exists among them as to whom 
shall raise the best cattle. They are averse to tilling the soil themselves, having a 
natural repugnance to labor, but hire their work of plowing, sawing, and cultivating 
done by skilled white farmers, whom they employ and pay liberally. This seeming 
unwillingness on the part of the Sac and Fox people to engage in industry is not 
from habits of indolence; it is solely because they regard themselves to the manor born 
and lords of all they survey. They, however, carefully note the progress of the farmer, 
and lend a hand to help when occasion requires; and having a large annuity in money 
paid to them semi-annually, they consider themselves rich enough without labor. 
I When the correct path is mapped out for them by reasoning, they cheerfully accept the 
right. 

Their advance in improvements has been very commendable, having during the past 
| year built five substantial log houses. The acreage of cultivation has been largely in¬ 
creased, and had the season been more propitious, they would have had quite au excess 
| of graiu to dispose of. As it is, there is a complete failure of crops, owing to continued 
drought, which will somewhat inconvenience them, and will have the effect of induc¬ 
ing a further enlargement of fields for the coming season, as nearly all improvements 
they make proceed from sales of their surplus grain and vegetables. 

The increase in stock (cattle and hogs) has shown a marked feature of the past year, 
and it has been estimated by themselves that had there been corn sufficient they conld 
have exported pork in place of ha ving to import it. 

EDUCATION. 

The Indians of this agency have anxiously sought to invest their children with the 
principles of moral and religious-culture, and the best evidence shown in this regard is 
the fact that $5,000 is set apart by them annually out of their annuity fund for the 
support of a manual-labor school. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Sac and Fox Indians are very desirous of having good crops, and keep their 
farms in commendable condition, hut it is not an easy matter to make them understand 
that they must ultimately rely on the goodness of Providence, aided by their own efforts, 
ia producing the seasonable crops out of the soil for their future sustenance. They 
reason from analogy that rich men do not work, consequently they hire skilled farm¬ 
ers who labor for them. Their young men are imbued with the same spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, and follow in the same train of thought as the r fathers, and prefer engag¬ 
ing in the rural pastimes of their race, without a care for the morrow. Many of the-e 
young men have been taught in the mauual labor mission school, but the missionary 
labors under which they were educated have proved unavailing, and they have all, 
with fe.w exceptions, returned to their normal condition and uncivilized ways, wearing 
their blankets and daubing their features with paint in hideous phantoms. 

shawnkes. 

The Indians of this tribe have a strong desire to see their children advance in civil¬ 
ization. Their school is at present conducted by a competent lady teacher, who is as¬ 
sisted by a seamstress, laundress and others, and their efforts show that assiduous and 
careful attention is paid to their spiritual and temporal welfare. There are 56 chil¬ 
dren of both sexes in the Sbawneetown school—30 boys and 26 girls—and applications 
have been presented by Indian parents for 20 more, who cannot be accommodated for 
want of room. That portion of the building in which the female children sleep is 
comfortable, but that in which the boys are is in a dilapidated condition ; aud on my 
representation of its condition, the honorable Secretary of the Interior, by advice of 
the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, allowed a liberal sum for the repaiis 
of this school. There are no bath-tubs, so essential to health in these institutions. 
The cooking-stove is too small and nearly worn out, and as there are 65 persons to he 
provided for, ir, is indispensably necessary that a good cooking-range he purchased for 
them at an early opportunity. 

THE MEXICAN KICKAROOS. 

These Indians, numbering 390 souls, were originally residents of Mexico, and there 
are now about 200 of them at the Pottawatomie Agency, Rossville, Kaus.; also about 
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100 in Mexico. Those of them who are at present on the Kickapoo Reserve, 35 wiles 
southwest of this agency, are progressing very favorably in the cultivation of the soil, 
rearing stock, hogs, &c., &e. One of their chiefs, named Mesh-ket-toe, a man of veri- 
advanced ideas, and favorable to education, called on me the 26th of December, 1878, 
to have an interview, with the view of stating some grievances and making the wants 
of his people known. The substance of the complaint was that they had a great de¬ 
sire to engage in agricultural pursuits, but they needed the assistanceof the Father in 
Washington to provide them with agricultural implements, cows ^nd calves, &c., and 
that they had made repeated application to the late agent, but no notice had been 
takeu of their wants. On my visit to the Office of Indian Affairs in January last,I 
opened my memorandum book and showed to the honorable Commissioner the rea¬ 
sonable demands of these poor people. I am pleased to say the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior gave them a humane consideration, and allowed the purchase of all the arti¬ 
cles enumerated, viz, plows, wagons,harness, mowing-machine, seeds, cows and calves, 
and all necessary farming implements, most of which they now possess. 

The reservation on which these Indians are located is adjoining the lauds of the 
Sliawuees, who hold friendly intercourse with them, and a spirit of agricultural enter¬ 
prise is manifest in both tribes. The soil being a rich alluvial deposit, or what is 
termed bottom-land, is very easily cultivated, yielding good and abundant crops. 
This season being an unusually warm and dry one, the corn crop will be very short, 
and it is feared that the hay season will also fail in both reservations. 

The neighborhood of those two reservations is infested with a gang of outlaws who 
locate between the Pottaw r atomie Reserve and Kickapoo, committing murder and rob¬ 
bery on defenseless citizens of both places; they run off the stock of farmers, and when 
not engaged in this, they are selling whisky, which is brought iu by them and traded 
to the Indians for ponies, &c., which has a very demoralizing influence. The band 
comprise some of the worst characters that can be found : many of them are fugitives 
from justice, and And the Indian country a safe refuge from the officers of the law. 
There are over 100 of these lawless characters, well armed with Spencer and Winches¬ 
ter rifles, besides Colt revolvers, and are a terror to the law-abiding people of the sur¬ 
rounding country. It is hoped that the authorities will deal with these creatures as 
they deserve. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

The policy lately introduced by the Office of Indian Affairs in organizing a corps of 
young Iudians as policemen has been attended with good results. The pay, rations, 
and clothing furnished to them is an evidence of encouragement, and affords them a 
hope of reliance on their own efforts towards civilization and self-government. I 
would respectfully recommend that those of their corps who have horses may be al¬ 
lowed additional compensation for the use of them whou specially detailed to go a 
distance of miles from the agency, and to be furnished with arms. 

PEDDLERS. 

I respectfully call the attention of the department to the fact that a nu Tiber of this 
•class of people make a regular business of bringing bacon, flour, chickens, aud other 
produce to this and other agencies and trading or selling them for ponies, cattle, &c., 
to the Indians. This would seem to be legitimate, but it is known that their ostensible 
object is the sale of whisky, which they conceal before they come to the agency, aud 
sell it to the Indians iu the night-time. Section 2133 of the United States Statutes 
provides that “any person, other than an Indian, who shall attempt to reside in the 
ludian country as a trader or to introduce goods, or to trade thereiu, without such 
license, shall forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians or fouud in his pos¬ 
session, aud, moreover, shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars.’’ If a cir¬ 
cular letter was issued to prohibit this class of people from trading at agencies, it 
would be a source of benefit to the Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The health of the Sac and Fox and others of this agency has been very good, al¬ 
though the extreme heat has had a depressing influence. This was counterbalanced in 
a measure by cool and refreshing breezes night and morning, and the several wells in 
aud around the agency having afforded a bountiful supply of excellent water, there has 
been less mortality than in previous years. 

Inclosed I respectfully submit the statistical information called for in your letter of 
June 18th, 1879. 

Very respectfully, 


The Commissioner ok Indian Affairs. 


J. HERTFORD, 

Acting Agent. 
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Sac and Fox Agency, 

Tami County, Iowa, August 26, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with instructions received from the Indian Bureau, I have the 
honor to submit a report of the condition of the Sac and Fox tribe, of Indians in Iowa 
for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

The reservation of this tribe is located on the Iowa River, in Tama County, in Cen¬ 
tral Iowa. They have G92 acres, all under fence of wire and boards, subdivided into 
fields for pasturage and cultivation. They have CO acres in taine grass, and lf>0 acres 
broken up, 100 acres of which are under cultivation this year; the balance was left un¬ 
cultivated, owing to the wet weather at planting-time and the lack of sufficient imple¬ 
ments to plow with. Their fields are all well cultivated, clean, and free from weeds. 
Thecrops are very good ; they will have of corn about 600 bushels; ofbeans, 225 bushels; 
of potatoes. 70 bushels; of squash and pumpkins, 60 loads; they desire to cultivate 
double the quautity of land next year. They wish to purchase more land with their 
annuity money. Their idea in regard to farming is to raise sufficient crops of corn and 
vegetables for their own use, anti to raise horses and stock for profit, and they are bet¬ 
ter adapted to raise horses and stock than anything else. They have a great desire to 
improve their stock with blooded and Norman breeds of horses. Their personal prop¬ 
erty is valued at about 815,000. 

The tribe numbers 345, there being 164 males and 181 females. There have been six 
deaths and ten births during the year. Their village consists of about 31 houses, mainly 
built of bark and partly of boards. Their houses and grounds are kept very clean aud 
neat. 

From all I can learn from persons living near the Indian reservation, the conduct of 
the Indians the past year has been very good—not a single crime committed on the 
whites or among themselves. They are very quiet and orderly, very kind to each other ; 
the young men of the tribe deserve great praise for their good behavior during the 
year. There is very little druukenness in the tribe, and every effort is made by the 
chiefs and council to suppress it. The women of the tribe are very well behaved, 
modes*, and chaste. 

The school-house is now occupied by the agency farmer and teacher. I have divided 
the school-room in two, one for my office and school room for the young men, the other 
for the teacher for teaching the young women. These Indians have a great dislike to 
regular schools, and what we have to do to teach them has to be done in a general aud 
irregular manner. 

In conclusion, I would say of this tribe that they are a smart, intelligent people, who 
have made great progress towards civilization in the last ten years, as much as conld 
be reasonably expected for the aid aud assistance they have had, and it will take a long 
time to entirely change their customs and habits. Steady, patient labor, kind and gen¬ 
erous treatment, will accomplish it in the end. 

GEO. L. DAVENPORT, 

United States Indian Agent. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Office of Kansas Agency, Pottawatomie Reserve., Kansas, 

September 20, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions received from the Office of Indian Aftairsi 
under date of June 18, 1879, I herewith submit my first annual report qf the condition 
of the Indian tribes in this agency. 

The jurisdiction of the agency embraces the tribes located in Kansas, consisting of 
the Prairie Band of Pottaicatomies, numbering on their reserve 451 persons; the Kicka- 
poos, numbering 239 persons; and the confederated bauds of Chippewa and Munsee In¬ 
dians, numbering 62 persons; in addition to this aggregate of 752 Indians, there are 
about. 290 Pottawatomies and 30 Kickapoos absent from their reserves without perutis- 
ti >n. 

The reserve occupied by the Pottawatomie Indians contains77,357.57 acres of land; 
is located in the boundaries of Jackson County, Kansas, about twelve miles north of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway. The soil is a rich, sandy loam, and is well watered by 
springs and running streams. Atmosphere is dry, with heavy winds in autumn and 
spring. About three-tenths of the area of this reserve is superior farming land, and 
tbp remainder is unsurpassed for grazing purposes. 

The Kickapoo Reserve, lying in Brown County, Kansas, about five miles north of the 
Kansas Central Railway, embraces 20,273 acres of laud, of very much the same charac¬ 
ter as the Pottawatomie Reserve, though, perhaps, a larger proportion is suitable for 
cultivation. 

The lands of the Chippewa and Munsee Indians, amounting to 4,395 acres, held by 
certificate title, are located in Franklin County, Kansas, near Ottawa City. 
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The lands occupied by tbe tribes in the agency aggregate 102.025 acres, and their 
total credits on the books of tbe Interior Department is about $675,000, which is per¬ 
manently secured to them by treaty stipulations. 

During tbe past year seven Pottawatomie Indians erected comfortable dwelling- 
bouses and converted the habitations formerly occupied by them into stabling for 
horses and cattle. Individuals of tbe tribe purchased about 500 fruit trees last spring, 
which were planted and gre\v thriftily, and there are not exceeding ten heads of 
families in the tribe but what have made very noticeable improvements to their dwell¬ 
ings and surroundings. 

The members of this tribe have broken 400 acres of prairie during the summer, and 
designed breaking 200 more had the season been at all favorable for such labor. Their 
seeds were all planted early in the farming season, aud the growing crops were thor¬ 
oughly cultivated. Taken'as a whole, their fields present, as clean aud neat appearance 
as those farmed by w'bite men in this section of country. In consequence of dry 
weather at the time corn was maturing, very little, if any, more than half a crop 
will be realized, and for the same reason but very few’ potatoes have been raised. The 
Indians, however, will have sufficient beans aud pumpkins for their own consumption, 
of a nicer quality than those I have observed outside the reserve. 

These Indians" seem naturally inclined to agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and, 
with but very few exceptions, they have abandoned the idea of hunting, and express 
themselves as satisfied that the cultivation of the soil presents the surest and best 
method known to them by which to obtain a livelihood. They take great pride in raising 
horses and ponies, aud are obtaining cattle as rapidly as could be expected, considering 
their limited individual resources. They raise a sufficient number of hogs to furnish 
them with all the meat they icquire, if cured properly, but the majority of them pre¬ 
fer to use it while in a fresh state, and as a consequence they are compelled to purchase 
bacon at a time when it is most expensive. 

A large portion, at least one-third, of their annuity is expended in purchasing stoves, 
furniture, and other articles calculated to conduce to the comfort of their families; at 
their last annuity payment, eight persons paid for cooking stoves w hich they had pur¬ 
chased. 

While they have adopted the views of the white race iu regard to the manner of 
conducting agricultural pursuits and their methods of acquiring property, yet many of 
them are enthusiastic supporteisof the traditions and superstitions taught them by 
their fathers, and, singular to relate, the most extreme men of this class are among 
those who made the greatest material advancement. I am often profoundly surprised 
to hear men of sound judgment in all practical matters express ideas iu regard to re¬ 
ligious aud other subjects so utterly absurd that it w'onld be a charity to think they 
did not beli jve them. Another and larger class, embracing the younger members of 
the tribe, are gradually relinquishing these traditions and superstitious, and desire to 
be taught the principles of Christianity ; this class is surely increasing iu number, and 
I have no doubt bnt that the succeeding generation of Pottawatomies will believe in 
all the truths of revealed religion. 

There are many zealous supporters of edu ation among the ablest minds in the tribe, 
and it is not openly opposed by any of the Indians; bnt the party of extreme Indian 
ideas do not send their children to school, and doubtless prevent all from being sent they 
can. The school accommodations for this tribe are excellent; they consist of a boarding¬ 
house of amp e dimensions to board and lodge forty pupils ; a school-house sufficiently 
large to seat comfortably all the children of suitable age to attend school in the tribe; 
a large and well arranged laundry ; a smoke and milk house combiued, and a commo¬ 
dious barn for the accommodation of stock belonging to the school farm. The farm 
consists of 63 acres of land, on which good crops of corn and oats have beeu raised this 
year; the stock consists of about 50 head of cattle, 4 horses, and nearly if not quite 
enough hogs to furnish bacon for the school nine months out of twelve. 

The l oys att mding the school labor on the farm regularly, aud are taught to prop¬ 
erly caie for stock, to milk, and to perform all kinds of labor incident to farm life. I 
Lave ol s jrve 1 them very closely in the performance of their various duties, and am sat¬ 
isfied that they learn as quickly, aud are as iudustrions and faithful, as white boys of 
the suite age. The girls attending the school are taught by the matron all housekeep¬ 
ing duties, aud under the instruction of the assistant teacher are taught to cut out and 
make garments for themselves and male pupils; they are very quick to learn aud are 
proud of their ability to make for themselves as neat garments as are worn by white 
people <>t‘ their age. 

The Pottawatomies are entirely satisfied with their present location, and declare an 
intention t> establish permanent houses for their children ; their relations with the 
white people living contiguous to them are of the kindest nature, and all difficulties 
about trespass of stock, &c., are easily settled without resort to law. 

The Kickapoo Indians have advanced in agricultural pursuits, and in raising stock, 
in about the same proportion as have the Pottawatomies. Daring the summer they 
broke 200 acres of prairie, which was inclosed with substantial wire feneiug purchased 
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for them. I also purchased 1,000 apple trees for them, which they planted carefully, 
under the instruction of employes and Indians accustomed to fruit-raising; though 
the summer was not favorable to the growth of young trees, nearly all of them lived 
and grew nicely. 

These Indians have a sufficient number of horses and ponies to cultivate their farms 
and for riding purposes; a few of them have small herds of cattle, aud many of them 
are anxious to obtain cows from which to raise cattle. The small amount of their an¬ 
nuity payment—about §26.10 per capita—will not admit of their expending much, if 
any "of it, for other purposes than the purchase of the uecessaries of life, and I would 
recommend that a portion of the annual interest derived from appropriation “ Fulfill¬ 
ing treaty with Ivickapoos, interest,” be expended in the purchase of cows to be issued 
to those Indian farmers who have demonstrated their fitness to take care of them. 

Nearly every head of a family raises hogs, though in limited numbers, as they are 
required to keep them in inclosures, for the reason that their fences are not “hog-tight.” 
Their fields rauge from 3 to 60 acres in area, in the diminished reserve, and some In¬ 
dians who have individual allotments have as much as 100 acres in cultivation. They 
raise corn, potatoes, wheat, oats, pumpkins, beaus, and garden vegetables, and will 
this year have moderate yields of all crops mentioned, the season having been more 
favorable on the Kickapoo Reserve than in the locality of the Pottawatomie Reserve. 

There are a number of allottees under the treaty of May 28,1863, yet associated with 
the tribe, who occupy allotments of land isolated from each other and from the reserve 
held in common; as a consequence, that care and protection cannot be extended to 
them which they demand and are really entitled to as members of the tribe interested 
in the distribution of the funds belonging to the tribe equally with those who hold in 
common. Independent of this fact, the Indians holding in common have formed a 
prejudice against the allottees, and object to their receiving a just proportion of issues 
of agricultural implements, &c. These allottees desire to become citizens, and request 
that their pro rata shares of the cash credits of the tribe be paid, and that patents for 
their allotments of lands be issued to them. I have personally inspected the farms of 
those Indiaus making this request, and their manner of living, and believe they can 
sustain themselves. After having carefully considered the matter, I have concluded 
that it will be best to sever their connection with the tribe, and recommeud that the 
necessary legislation be secured at the next session of Congress to accomplish that re¬ 
sult. There are several tracts set apart for school aud agency purposes, anti for a mill 
site, belonging to the entire tribe, which are not now of any practical benefit to the 
Indians, aud should be sold aud the proceeds applied for the promotion of the agricul¬ 
tural and educational interests of the tribe. 

The Kickapoos are favorable to edncatiou ; there are but few heads of families in 
the tribe but that desire to see their children educated. Their school buildings, though 
sufficiently commodious to accommodate all the children in the tribe, are generally 
old and in bad condition. Having received authority from the honorable Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, it is my intention before the coming of winter to make the 
buildings at least comfortable, though to put them in good repair would require a com¬ 
paratively large expenditure. 

A farm of 35 acres is attached to the school, which is cultivated on the same plan as 
the Pottawatomie boarding-school farm. There are 37 head of cattle and 50 hogs be¬ 
longing to this school; also 2 mules, very old and unfit for service. 

The majority of the Kickapoos entertain advanced religions views; they have erected 
two church buildings, iu one of which service is regularly held by native preachers 
every Sabbath. These men, though expressing but crude ideas of religion, teach the 
necessity of being virtuous, truthful, and temperate in an impressive manner. 

Theseludians are satisfied with their present home, and resist any sugges ions as to 
their moving elsewhere. I have impressed upon the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos 
the fact that they cannot retain their reserves and live in the midst of civilization, 
unless they are in reasonable time prepared to accept its t dvantages and responsibili¬ 
ties; that they must conform to the customs of the white people; that they must 
inclose larger tracts of land, enter more largely into cattle-raising, and utilize all the 
advantages of soil and climate with which they are now blessed. I am convinced that 
they are endeavoring to overcome their prejudices against ideas and principles'they 
do not understand, and to educate themselves into a better understanding of matters 
connected with their future comfort and happiness. They have certainly during the 
last year made rapid strides toward becoming self-supporting, and are prepared to ren¬ 
der their families and stock much more comfortable the ensuing winter than during 
any previous one. 

The Chippewa and Munsee Indiaus have good farms and reside in comfortable dwell¬ 
ing houses; they seem to me to be competent to take charge of their own affairs, and on 
this account, and for the reasons that they are impatient of control, and that many 
complications are arising out of land sales made by them, I have to recommend that 
they either be made citizens or transferred to a reserve in common in sonfe other 
locality. 
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The timber growing on the reserves in the agency has been fully protected, and but 
a very small amcnnt of stock belonging to the Indians has been lost through straying 
or theft. 

I have issued to the Pottawatomie and Kickapoo Indians all the agricultural ini- 
plements and machines they actually required ; such articles are purchased from funds 
established for the purpose by treaty stipulations. 

In gathering the statistical information herewith forwarded, I have found it neces¬ 
sary to visit every house and farm occupied by the Indians, which has afforded me the 
fullest opportunity to observe their inode of living, the manner in which they save 
their produce, the condition of their farms and stock, and their views as to future in¬ 
dustries and conduct. There can be no doubt whatever but that their advancement is 
of a substantial character, and that if they are not disturbed by sensations of any kind 
they will in a few years become entirely self-sustaining, as they are now law-abiding 
and peaceful members of society. 

Very respectfully, 


The Commissioner ok Indian Affairs. 


H. C. LINN, 

United States Indian Agent. 


Mackinac Agency, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., September 1,1879. 

Sir : In accordance with the requirements of the Indian Department, I submit here¬ 
with my fourth annual report of affairs in this agency. The statistics which accom¬ 
pany this will give a mere accurate view of the industrial and social condition of the 
several tribes and bands of Indians within the jurisdiction of this agency than I can 
do in the brief space I propose to occupy in my remarks. 

The jurisdiction of the agency embraces the Ottawas and Clnppeum, who are mostly 
settled along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, the islands in the same, the north 
store of said lake, both sides of the straits of Mackinac and the island of the same 
name, from which the agency takes its title, this having been in olden times the great 
depot of the American Fur Company and general rendezvous of the powerful 
tribes inhabiting the entire Northwest. Of .these there are, as near as I can estimate 
from the most authentic information, about6,000. 

Next in point of numbers are the Chippeicasof Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River, 
who are located the entire length of the Saginaw Bay at various points, and the Sagi¬ 
naw River and its tributaries. About 1,000 of this tribe are on the reservation in Isa¬ 
bella County. These number in all, as near as I can ascertain, about 2,500. 

Next come the Chippewas of Lake Superior, who are principally located on either side 
of Keweenaw Bay, although there are a number of settlements of this tribe, amounting 
in the aggregate to several hundred, at other points, so that I think there are fully 1,200 
or 1,500 of these, including half-breeds and mixed-bloods, who acknowledge themselves 
as Chippewas. 

Then there are the Chippewas of Sault Ste. Marie, who are indeed parts of the tribes 
heretofore named, but have been recognized in treaties by the name indicated. These 
reside along the south shore of the eastern extremity of Lake Superior, and the entire 
length of the Sault Ste. Marie River, to Detour, on"Lake Huron, numbering at least 
800. 

To these are to be added the Pottawatomies, who number, including those known as the 
Pottawatomies of Huron, three qr four hundred. 

The entire extent of territory over which the various tribes are scattered embraces 
over thirty counties in this State, and the extremes by any traveled route cannot be 
reached in a single journey of less than 600 miles. From the foregoing statement it 
will be seen that this agency has a greater number of Indians, who are distributed 
over a greater extent of territory, than any other agency in the United States, as the 
aggregate is fully 10,000. 

1 have been thus particular m the detail of these facts, because great ignorance ex¬ 
ists in regard to them. It seems to be an almost settled conviction of even our own 
citizens that the Indian race is uearly extinct within our borders, and therefore the 
lands set apart for their use and occupancy might as well he diverted to other pur¬ 
poses and uses, as they have been in the past few years, much to the injury of the In¬ 
dians, both present and prospective. Even at Washington, because they hear neither 
of “ wars nor rumors of wars,'’ it seems to be a matter of settled fact that there are but 
very few Indians in the State, or that they need any further care, since the extremely 
doubtful practice of annual payments of a few dollars per caiAta has been discontinued. 

Nearly all these Indiaus are the occupants of comfortable houses ; a number of them 
are frame and painted, while others are made very comfortable from hewn logs, nicely 
“ chinked ” and plastered; others, less pretentious, are made of unhewn logs with bark 
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roofs. The historical “wigwam” is now seldom if ever seen as a permanent abode. 
Many more, no donbt, would have built better houses and made larger improvements, 
but the uncertainty as to whether they would be allowed to retain the lands taken as 
homesteads has deterred them from making that effort to secure comfortable homes 
which they would have done under other circumstances. The Indian is not naturally 
inclined to close application to the hard, persistent labor necessary to make “ the 
wilderness blossom like the rose ; ” aud when the prospect is that his toil will not avail 
much, he cannot be expected to put forth great euergies. 

The last year has shown much increase in the cultivation of the soil, aud production 
of crops of all kinds, as the tabular statement herewith appended will show. 

The schools, eight in number, have been as well attended as the situation of affairs 
would warrant, aud I am pleased to assure you that the progress has generally met 
uiy expectations. There have been instances of children who have not missed a day 
from school during the term. Their progress has fully equalled that which would 
have been expected from white childreu under similar circumstances. I think if 
if any doubts have heretofore existed as to the practicability of educating the 
Indian, the results in these schools must dissipate them, and that this, more than 
any other expedient heretofore tried, will prove the medium of transformation from 
the roving, half savage gypsy life to that of the staid and peaceful citizen. The ef¬ 
fect of the school upou the rising generation is very marked, indeed. In several in¬ 
stances I have had applications from boys and their parents for an opportunity to have 
them placed in other schools at government expense, that they might acquire a higher 
and better education than the schools we have can afford them ; an education which 
would tit them for the higher or professional pursuits. I know of three or four girls whose 
only education has been obtained at these Indian schools, that are now employed as 
teachers in the public schools in their vicinity, aud are said to be giving good satisfac¬ 
tion as instructors in the primary or fundamental branches. 

I rejoice that in this agency the old system has passed away of calling large bodies 
of a scatt* red tribe of Indians together for a “ payment ” of a few dollars to each In¬ 
dian, which was generally spent with the “ licensed trader,” who was the unfailing 
attendant of these “paymeu's,” which ended in a scene of drunken orgies, the Indian 
returning to his home as poor as he left it, and sadly demoralized. This system, so long 
practiced by our government, was most pernicious in its results, aud so long as ad¬ 
hered to was one of the most serious obstacles to progress ever placedin the way of the 
Indian. A tithe of the money thus frittered away, if used as I apprehend it is now in¬ 
tended to be, to advance the best interests of the red man, would loug ere this have 
produced astonishing results in enlightening these poor people, aud teaching them a 
better way. 

The habit of subsisting solely by hunting aud fishing is being abandoned, and very 
many of the young aud able-bodied men find employment as sailors, as lumbermen, 
and wood-choppers, and in the various mills, and in different capacities, sometimes as 
farmers, although the steady routine of a farmer’s life does not seem as congenial to 
their natures as the more exciting and changing scenes attending other occupations. 

The custom of requiring the women to cultivate the laud is being discontinued,aud 
woman is assigned her true sphere in the household. 

Thus, one by one, the old habits and ideas are yielding to the forms, manners, and 
customs of civilization. But the old and long established maxim, that the vices and 
evil practices of their white neighbors are more easily learned and practiced than their 
virtues, is as true in the present as in the past. The fondness for intoxicating drinks 
seems to be their natural and universal propensity. Although strictly prohibited by 
both State and United States statutes, the dealers are so crafty aud cunning in their sales, 
to cover their transactions, that it is almost impossible to detect aud punish them. 
The Iudiau who is caught drunk can very rarely be induced to testify of whom he 
bought his liqnor. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians has been generally very good, yet in some 
localities there has been a prevalence of some of the ordinary epidemic or contagious 
diseases, as measles and scarlet fever, and much suffering and several deaths for the 
want of prompt and proper medical treatment. At Iroquois Point in particular the 
measles made tbeir first appearance, aud among the adults it was very severe, several 
deaths occurring. There is no physician within several miles. The scarlet fever has 
also been quite prevalent in both the upper and lower peninsula, from which a number 
of deaths have occurred. If something could be done to provide medical assistance in 
such cases, no doubt much suffering might be averted and many lives saved. 

There are several subjects which might properly be mentioned, but, as they have 
been discussed in former reports, I will not repeat them here. In the matter of put¬ 
ting to rest the question in regard to the Indian homesteads in cases where white men 
have tried to dispossess them, I think no injustice would ensue from an order to restore 
to all Indians their lands upon which they had made improvements prior to the attempt 
to dispossess them. The most aggravated cases of this kind are not persous who are 
seeking homes, but are endeavoring to obtain possession for speculative purposes, as 
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they canrot obtain them in any other -way, while the Indian becomes discouragel and 
disheartened at this want of protection, for which he looks to the government, son 
posing it to be his right to expect it. ^ 

The religions and moral condition of the several tribes seems to fullv keep pace with 
their progress in civilization. Tho^e neighborhoods where the Romau'Catholic Church 
first planted the “ true faith” more than two centuries ago do not seem to have made 
much progress further than to hold the people firmly to their belief, while most of their 
church edifices seem to be going to decay, and the priests, becoming imbued with the 
love of mammon, seem in some instances to he coming into pos s ession of large ipian. 
tities of the Indian’s lands, as some complain, by driving sharp bargains. 

The Methodist Church is doing much in various neighborhoods in the way of build- 
ing U P their belief, and wherever they gaiu a foothold it seems to be to the decided 
advantage of the people, as shown in their lives and conduct. There have been this 
year, at various points within the agency, eight camp-meetiDgs of this denomina¬ 
tion, and all, so far as I have heard, were in every respect peaceable and orderly, and 
no doubt seasons of much improvement to those attending this mode of worship,'being 
one very congenial to the natural impulses of the Indian character. A very large per¬ 
centage of the adult Indians at this agency are members of some church. I think about 
one-third of* these are Catholics, and a large proportion of the rest Methodist, with a 
few Presbyterians iu the vicinity where this church formerly had missions, of which 
there were many at one time, all of which I think are abandoned now, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone eudeavoring to keep up churches among them, which probably 
accounts for their greater success. 

The industrial condition is shown by the following items from the accompanying 
statistical report ot the several tribes of the agency. Nearly all are carefully compiled 
from the most authentic information I could obtain after diligent inquiry in the vari¬ 
ous localities. Yet many items are only estimates, as the exact amounts or numbers 
are extremely difficult to obtaiD, even where parties are seen. 


Number of acres under cultivation iu all parts of the agency. 

Acres under fence. 

Bushels of wheat produced.' 

Bushels of corn produced. 

Bushels of oats produced. 

Bushels of potatoes produced.^ 

Ton8 of hay cut. 

Cords of wood cut. ” 

Horses owned. 

Cattle owned. . . 

Swine owned. 

' Fi et of lumber sawed. 

Pounds of maple sugar manufactured. 

Value of berries picked. *’] 

Value of furs sold. " 

Log houses occupied.! 

Frame houses occupied. [ 


7,900 
9,200 
13,374 
20,900 
3,240 

44.500 
1,600 

42.500 
800 
765 

1,325 

425,000 

2,000 

12,000 

§ 4,700 

813 

155 


The houses are undoubtedly far below the number actually occupied by them, as 
they are in many instances so small and inferior that they do not think them of anv 
account. The foregoing statistics are not intended to include the product of their 
labor when employed to work for wages for others, which embraces by far the greater 
poi tion of their time, and of course would show a large addition to their production. 

I think there is every reason to take courage and hope that by fair and honorable 
dealings with them their condition will improve year by year, and that ere lonw they 
will become fully identified as a part of our citizenship and b'odv politic. I think we 
have no cause to be discouraged or relax our endeavors to sustain and encourage the 
schools, and use every inducement to lead them to improve their lauds and become 
more thoroughly self-supporting. 

I have some fears that considerable sutiering mav attend the winter with the C-hip- 
pewas of Lake Superior, as on the night of the 15th of August last a severe frost de¬ 
stroyed all their corn and potatoes, which, I am told, has not happened before for nearly 
twenty years. The loss of these crops is very severe upon them, particularly the pota¬ 
toes, on which they largely depend for their winter sustenance. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


GEO. W. LEF, 
United States Indian Agent, 
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White Earth Agency, 

White Earth, Minn,, August 27, 1879. 

Sir: Herewith I have the honor to transmit the annual report of this agency for the 
current year. 

Since the consolidation of the Red Lake and Leech Lake Agencies with this, in April 
last, there has existed entire harmony atnoug all the Indians and employes. No in- 
aabordination or disposition to create disturbances has been manifested. There are 
about 6,200 Indians within this agency, one-fourth of whom are located upon the 
White Earth Reservation; the remainder are scattered upon the different reservations. 
(See Exhibit A.) 

The health of the Indians under my charge has been generally good. No epidemic 
or acute diseases have prevailed, and the condition of those suffering from chronic and 
syphilitic affections has been greatly ameliorated under the skillful and efficient 
treatment rendered by Dr. Rosser, the resident physician, and whose services were in¬ 
valuable. A few families of different bands suffered from exposure and waut of suita¬ 
ble food during the winter, but these instances were rare, and mostly chargeable to the 
improvidence of the parties themselves. The total mortality has been less than that of 
last year. 

No crimes of magnitude among the Indians have come to my knowledge; but few petty 
offenses have been committed, and these have been summarily dealt with. Person anil 
property are as secure within this agency as anywhere in the United States; no other 
community of 6,000 persons within my knowledge can present so small a calendar of 
crime. 

Superstition, with its attendant evils, is fast disappearing and more enlightened ideas 
are being adopted. The Indians seem eager for practical information, which will ena¬ 
ble them to help themselves in a material way. They are fast acquiring a disposition 
to accumulate property, and are thus incited to habits of industry. Whenever lo¬ 
cated upon lands of their own they soon become interested in its improvement, and 
give little time to their old habits and ways. (For list of crimes and arrests, see Ex¬ 
hibit B.) 

The farming of the Indians has been attended with good success the past year; an 
abundant crop has been secured by those who were engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. Upon the reservation there have been grown 25,000 bushels of wheat; 8,975 bush¬ 
els of oats; 2,726 bushels of corn; 20,000 bushels of potatoes; 971 bushels of barley; 
with other grains and vegetables in proportion. (For full statement of the products 
of this and the other reservations under my charge, see Exhibit C.) The manual labor 
has been wholly performed by the Indians and mixed-bloods, ancl to my entire satisfac¬ 
tion. The cultivated area has been increased this year at White Earth Reservation, 
1,017 acres; Red Lake Reservation, 15 acres ; Leech Lake Reservation, 18J acres ; twen¬ 
ty-five acres of sorghum, planted as an experiment, has made an average growth of 
ten feet, and is now in nice condition for manufacturing into sirup. I am of the opin¬ 
ion that it can be successfully cultivated here. 

The White Earth Reservation is naturally adapted to agricultural settlement; the 
soil is most fertile and produces in abundance all cereals and vegetables grown in tem¬ 
perate climates. The distribution of timber, prairie, aud water is most advantageous 
to the husbandman. A variety of nutritious grasses indigenous here grow in such 
rich profusion, affording ample forage for all animals. The climate is most salubri¬ 
ous, entirely free from all malarial or miasmatic influences. The resources of the 
territory included in this reservation are ample for the support aud maintenance of 
all the Indians under my charge. The benefit to the Indian from his removal from his 
wild haunts and wandering life to a permanent home could be no better demon¬ 
strated than by comparing the condition of those now upon this reservation with that 
of those who still retain their nomadic habits. The former is dearly provided with 
abundance, and contented in his home, the latter restless and discontented. 

I believe immediate steps should be taken to remove the Indians now located at 
White Oak Point, Sandy Lake, and Gull Lake to this reservation. The removal can 
be effected without difficulty and at little expense, and with assistance from the gov¬ 
ernment for a few years, they would then become self-sustaining. Those residing at 
Mille Lacs also should he removed as speedily as possible without au infraction of 
existing treaties. Many of the Leech Lake ancl Red Lake Indians would voluutarily 
come to this reservation if they could receive the necessary aid in the form of horses, 
cattle, breaking of lands, seed, &c., so as to enable them to begin their new life. When 
this is done the remaining Indians will soon follow. 

The lands now occupied by the Indians whose removal is herein suggested are 
not generally adapted for agricultural purposes, and are chiefly valuable for piue tim¬ 
ber growing thereon. Should the Indian title be extinguished, a ready sale could be 
made of the timber and a fund so created ample to meet the expenses incident to 
their removal and their establishment in comfortable houses upon this reservation. 
Much good would result from a concentration of these Indians upon my reservation 

13 I 
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in the increased opportunity of the government to render more effective and uniform 
the efforts of its agents and employes in their behalf. 

This office is in need of a large map of this reservation showing topography, &c., to aid 
in the selection of locations for individuals, the opening of roads, and other matters which 
necessity requires. I also request specific instructions in relation to the disposition of 
the lands to individuals upon points submitted in my letter of date January 22,1879. 

The transition of the Indians of this agency from a state of itinerant barbarism to 
domestic civilization will require for some years prudent supervision and circumspect 
encouragement. 

Christian worship has been maintained upon all the reservations, sustained and en¬ 
couraged by different sects of the Christian faith. A generaland growing interest has 
been manifested by the Indians in the different religious organizations existing within 
the limits of this agency, and wherever material aid has accompanied the religions 
solicitudes of the devoted missionary, a gratifying number of proselytes has been 
secured. I have in no manner interfered other than to encourage any and all mission¬ 
ary efforts made for the conversion of the Indians to the Christian faith. (For state¬ 
ment of church edifice, communicants, &c., see Exhibit D.) 

The small sum of money at my disposal for school purposes, I have found insufficient 
to supply the urgent and increasing demand among the Indians for the instruction of 
their children. The teachers in charge during the last year have been competent and 
faithful, and the progress of the pupils has been most gratifying. The deportment of 
the pupils and their intercourse with each other will compare most favorably with 
those of anyplace. I would respectfully suggest that greater importance should be 
attached to the industrial department, wherein the rudiments of farm and home labor 
should be taught ; it will be of great practical utility. The Indian Child is tractable 
and easily learus by intuition those elementary habits which are the foundation of all 
civilized society. 

The new school-house is now in the course of erection, which, when completed, will I 
afford ample room for all school-going children of this agency. (Exhibit E will give I 
the number of school pupils in attendance, <fcc.) 

The police force has been increased, there now being 16 on this reservation, 16 at 
Red Lake, and 18 at Leech Lake. The good roads everywhere observable are largely 
due to the efficiency of the officers and men composing this body. Their diligence, 
faithfulness, and correct deportment at all times justly deserve the highest commenda 
tion. I deem the maintenance of the organization an essential aid in preserving order 
and enforcing the regulations necessary to the welfare of the Indians. 

A commendable zeal has been manifested by the Indians upon this reservation in 
making improvements, and so bettering their own condition ; one thousaud acres of land 
have been broken this season; 5,352 rods of rail fence and 20 houses built. Quite an 
area has been added to the cultivated tracts at Red Lake, and same at Leech Lake. 
The Pembina Indians, who were considered and looked upon at the time I took charge 
of this agency as the most worthless and indolent, are to-day as prosperous and indus¬ 
trious as the best. The crops at all points when cultivated in this agency have been 
good this year. The labor for all these matters has been mostly performed by the In¬ 
dians alone. 

The capacity of the flouring-mill at Red Lake, when the new machinery I have on hand 
is set up, will be sufficient to do all the griudiug for that reservation. The saw-mill is 
sufficiently large and in fair condition. The mills at Leech Lake, both saw and grist, 
are in fair condition and of capacity sufficient to supply the demands of those people. 

I have had some repairs made upon the steamboat. It is now in good condition aud 
is of good service to the Leech Lake Reservation. No material change has occurred in 
the public buildings upon the Leech or Red Lake Reservation. 

A water-mill with water-power was built upon this reservation on the White Earth 
River last fall, and has ground all the wheat and corn, &c., raised by these people. It 
has two run of stene, one for flour, and one for corn aud feed, to which I am soon to 
add another run of stone and a purifier, which, when completed, will turn out flour equal 
to the best grade manufactured in the State. The water-power is excellent, and ample 
to supply all demands for its use. The saw-mill on the Wild Rice River is in good run¬ 
ning order. The government buildings have been generally renovated, repaired, aDd 
newly painted, and are now in good condition. 

The use of intoxicating liquors upon this reservation has beeu entirely stopped, and 
but few irstances of its introduction have come to my notice. A strict enforcementof 
the Jaw and the speedy punishment of those who violate its provisions have been found 
wholesome and efficient aids in the suppression of the evil. 

During the next mouth au exposition of the products of the industries of the Indians 
upon this reservation is to be held by them. Much interest is manifested by them in 
the undertaking, and I have given it such encouragement as was possible. Quite a 
competition already exists as to who shall be able to make a display of products show¬ 
ing the greatest skill and progress. That the exhibition will be creditable to their 
skill and industry I have no doubt, and 1 also believe it will tend to attract many who 
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have not engaged in agricultural pursuits, anl serve as an incentive to go and do like- 

"^believe that it the government shall see fit to adopt the plan of concentrating the 
Indians of this ageucy upon the reservation, as herein indicated, in les3 thau a score 
of years it will be relieved from all charge on their account, and the Indians become 
comparatively civilized and wholly self-supporting. In my frequent visits to the’differ- 
ent reservations I have found a growing inclination among the various bands to alto¬ 
gether abaudon hunting and fisliing, which has now become a most precarious means 
of subsistence, and adopt the habits and usages of civilization with its attendant ben¬ 
efits. This sentiment has been greatly stimulated by the success of those who have 
done so now upon this reservation ; and a comparison of the contentment, plenty, and 
comfort which these enjoy with the want and indigence of the others has been most 
potent and effective in its influence. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obe lient servant, 

C. A. RUFFEE, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Blackfeet Agency, Montana, 

July 25,167D. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit this my third annual report of affairs at this agency. 

This agency is located in the northwest corner of Montana, 60 miles from the Cauada 
line. Its situation is on Badger Creek, which is one of the tributaries of the Marias 
River. 

The tribes under the supervision of this agency, the Blackfeet , Bloods , and Piegans, 
are really one people, having the same origin, language, and habits. They are every 
year merging more and more into one tribe, known by the general name of Piegan. 
This is, however, exclusive of another brauch of the same family, known as the North 
ern Blackfeet, who roam almost entirely across the line in the neighboring Dominion 
of Canada. 

As near as can be ascertained, the Indians belonging to this agency number about 
7,500 persons. They are organized in bands, or Targe families, numbering from 10 
lodges up to 100, and are governed by laws made by the band chiefs in council, by 
whom also one or more head chiefs are elected. The' agent, as the representative of 
the Great Father, is recognized as authority above the chiefs, and his approval is nec¬ 
essary for all trials and punishments, every offender being brought to the agency for 
trial. 

It is less than ten years since these Piegans were exceedingly hostile, a terror to the 
people of the Territory, whose lives and property were in constant danger. The terri¬ 
ble retribution made upon them by Colonel Baker, in the utter extermination of 
“Double Runner’s” band, put a check upon their warring operations against the 
whites, and since that day there has been not only no outbreak but a constantly grow¬ 
ing friendly disposition, which has during the past year shown itself in the fact that 
there has been no theft or outrage of any kind committed on white men during the 
year. 

The hostile Sioux under Sitting Bull are among the natural and implacable enemies 
of the Piegans, and reliance can be placed upon their co-operation with the whites in 
case of any offensive movements in this direction by the Sioux. During the past two 
or three years there has been a sort of armistice between the Sioux and these In¬ 
dians, in order that they might hunt the buffalo over the same general range, but even 
this truce has now ended. According to their custom, these Indians, late in the fall of 
last year, went on the winter hunt, dividing into two bands. The larger one, under 
White Calf, head chief, went toward the Bear Paw Mountains, where they found a 
moderate quantity of buffalo, and many Indians of other tribes engaged in hunting ; 
among these were Sioux from across the Canada line. An understanding was made 
that they should not war upon nor steal from each other, but should camp together 
peaceably; this was adhered to until near the time for breaking up camp, when some 
of the Sioux stole from the Piegans 35 ponies, and made for across the Canada line, but 
were pursued and overtaken. When called upon to stop and talk, their reply was by 
firing on their pursuers; a fight ensued, in which the Sioux lost six warriors and the 
Piegans one. The stolen ponies were run across the line and reported as having been 
received in Sitting Bull’s camp. Since that time there have been other smaller en¬ 
counters reported, and the old feeling of hostility against the Sioux has been re¬ 
vived. 

Another and smaller band, under Fast Buffalo Horse, went north toward Elk River, 
and were exceedingly unfortunate, taking few buffalo. The scarcity of food and the 
extreme severity of the winter caused great suffering among them ; both they and 
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their ponies became so much weakened as to travel with difficulty. One squaw and 
one child were frozen to death, and the whole baud bad a narrow escape from destruc- 
tion, finally returning to the agency in a deplorable condition. The experience of the 
winter has convinced their best men that the time has come for making such change in 
their manner of life as the failure of buffalo renders imperative. One said, ‘‘The time 
is close when the tail of the last buffalo will be seen disappearing from the prairie.” 

REMOVAL OF THE AGENCY. 


Under the authority given by the department for the removal of the agency buildings 
to a better location, work was promptly commenced, and such of the employes as could 
be spared were sent to camp at the new location, and all winter were occupied in cut¬ 
ting logs for use in spring when required, and in forwarding such other work as was 
possible. The removal was commenced as early as the backward season permitted, and 
was carried on uninterruptedly, until now there are good buildings in a suitable loca¬ 
tion. In effecting this change the Indians have not been mere lookers on, but have 
given efficient help in digging cellars, hauling stone, mixing mortar, hauling poles for 
fencing, helping to erect the fences, and other work. It was owing to the labor per¬ 
formed by the Indians that the removal was effected at small cost, and without auy 
special appropriation for the purpose, which otherwise would have been absolutely 
necessary. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Notwithstanding the heavy extra labor involved in the removal of the agency, our 
fanning operations were not neglected. New ground has been broken up and planted 
an excellent irrigating ditch made, and our crops of potatoes, oats,barley, turnips, pease, 
&.c., are now maturing, and look as if there would be an abundant yield. In all these 
operations the Indians have given ready and efficient help, in planting, hoeing our 
growing crops, &c. 

Quite a number of these Indians have also selected locations near the agency, elected 
cabins, plowed, planted, and fenced patches of ground, and are turning their atteutiou 
to the care of cattle. In all these operations the employes have, in addition to their 
other duties, given help and instruction, laying out their irrigating ditches, &c. One 
of the Indian farms, that of “ Running Crane,” has nine acres of potatoes and turnips 
now presenting a most promising appearance. Other Indian farms have nearly as 
much land under cultivation, and will produce good crojis. 

The following are the statistics regarding agriculture, as nearly as can be estimated 


Land under cultivation this year, about 

New land broken this year, about. 

Increase acres of Indian farms, about.... 

Wheat. 

Oats and barley. 

Potatoes... 

Turnips. 

Carrots. 

Peas... . . 

Hay. 


«o acres. 
50 acres. 
40 acres. 
60 bushels. 
380 bushels. 
12,600 bushels. 
1,000 bushels: 
100 bushels. 
100 bushels. 
250 tons. 


No wheat or grain of any kind has been sown by Indians, for the reason that there is 
no fiouring-mill in operation within hundreds of miles of this place. Their farming 
operations are principally devoted to the raising of potatoes and other root crops, o°f 
which they are exceedingly fond. 


EDUCATION. 


The day-school has been Well attended, and while the great tamp wa§ hear the IdOiil 
was uncomfortably crowded . The progress has been marked add satisfactory ; the in¬ 
telligence and docility of the children was pleasing to see. I do not think the same 
large number of white children could be so easily controlled or kept in order bv two 
teachers. The boarding-school or “home” for Indian children, which is to be pro¬ 
vided for in the buildings at this new agency, will enable me to provide fOr Several 
boys who are to be apprenticed to the blacksmith,- carpenter, and farmer, add will also 
secure the constant attendance at the daily'sessions of the school of many bright schol¬ 
ars,whose presence could not otherwise be secured', owing to the nomadic habits of 
their parents. 

MISSIONARY. 

The favorable field these Indians present for missionary Wdrk is vet unoccupied' al¬ 
though appeals to the proper quarter have not been wanting. I often feel my efforts' 
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for the civilization of these savages cramped by the want of a religious teacher or mis¬ 
sionary. My mere order will not do away with the few objectionable superstitious ob¬ 
servances they practice ; their judgments must be convinced aud better views given 
them ; for example, their faith in their medicine-men as doctors. One of our chiefs had 
long been afflicted with asthma; the agency physician had done what he could for him, 
but the chief was easily persuaded, when away from the agency, to try the native 
practice, which was, to bore a hole in his chest, and another in his back, and by blow¬ 
ing in at the one, force the evil spirit out at the other. Of course I only knew of this 
when it was over, and when all I could do was to bury the victim of this practice. 

PROGRESS. 

The example of the few who had built cabins and given up their wandering mode of 
life has this year been followed by larger numbers, and applications for location and 
help are frequent, receiving such attention as I can give. The inclination to wear civ¬ 
ilized costume is also on the increase; labor is held in better estimation by the men, 
more are willing to take part in it, and the number of men and women who work reg¬ 
ularly, and not by fits and starts, is increasing. 

When it is remembered that until two years ago no civilized labor of any kind had 
been performed by any of the Indians at this agency, and that any kind of labor except 
that of the hunt was held to be degrading and despicable by the men, the altered state 
of feeling in this regard is very remarkable. Now some of their most influential chiefs 
set an, example to the rest by going into the field and working themselves, instead of 
simply standing by and seeing their squaws work. The growing scarcity of buffalo 
and other game, the success of the few Indian farms first started, and, principally, mak¬ 
ing the Indians perform labor for most of the supplies issued to them, has brought about 
this rapid and commendable change of disposition and habit, Which only needs to be 
wisely and patiently fostered in order to make these Indians self-supporting in a very 
few years. To bring this about, much yet remains to be done in helping these Indians 
to help themselves. 

SANITARY. 

The health has been good ; only such diseases prevailed as colds, sore throat, &c., 
yielding easily to the proper remedies. A few cases of lung disease made the waut of 
an hospital felt, as without one there is no certainty of the physicians prescriptions 
being followed, and opportunities are offered for the native “ medicine-men” to undo 
or ruin all. I trust soon to have a suitable hospital erected. 

POLICE. 

The establishment of our police force has been of great service; their authority is 
respected, and in the few cases where they have been called upou to act, the men 
have shown a disposition to perform faithfully their duty. Good order is preserved 
everywhere, and turbulent or unruly spirits are rare. 

CONCLUSION. 

Looking back on the year’s events, there is much of encouragement for the next. 
The increased willingness to work, the prompt following of the farming example, the 
obedience to their laws and the decrease of crime, their general docility and universal 
friendliness to the whites, all point to the better condition of these Indians, which it 
is to be hoped nothing will occur to frustrate. 

Very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

JOHN YOUNG, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Crow Agency, Montana, 

July 29, 1879 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my first annual report of Crow Agency, in 
accordance with your circular letter of instruction, dated June 18. 

* tribes. 

The Indians under my charge are the Mountain Crows and the River Crows , two 
separate tribal organizations speaking one^language, and whose traditions, habits, 
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customs, modes of living, and disposition are identical. The Mountain Crows number 
2,150 souls and the Eiver Crows about 1,150, and together they are able to put into 
the field about 900 warriors. They are wild tribes without acknowledged leaders. 
Two qualifications are indispensable to chieftainship, viz, force of character and the 
ability to dispense hospitality around the wigwam fire ; any one may therefore be a 
chief who can meet these requirements and secure a following. Hence the whole tribe 
are broken up into bands of from ten to thirty lodges. But little authority is exer- 
cised or possessed by any chief over his followers. They are mercurial and nomadic 
and very rarely remain long in any one camp. During the period that they were en¬ 
camped at the agency last winter (four months), they changed camp three times. 

HABITS. 

When grass begins to grow in the spring they all sigh for the excitement of the 
chase, strike their tents, and, like a grand army, move out upon the broad prairies to en¬ 
gage in their summer hunt, which they keep up until mid-summer, when they return 
to the agency, dress their hides, make their lodges, and remain until fall, when robes are 
good, whenthey go out to kill the buffalo and secure the robes and dry the meat, 
which constitute their stock in trade. So soon as this hunt is concluded, which usu¬ 
ally runs to the middle of January, they return to the agency, tan their robes, draw 
their annuities, and enjoy themselves singing and dancing, with a hilarity unknown 
to any other people on the continent. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, they are the devoted friends of the white race, 
and have been our allies in all the Indian wars of this section. They are comparative¬ 
ly easy to control, and were it not for the meddlesome interference of the designing 
white men with whom they come into contact, the task would not be nearly so ardu¬ 
ous. They look upon the white race as being superior, and naturally listen to them; 
hence the importance of excluding from the reservation the indolent, vicious, corrupt 
vagabonds who infest their camps to demoralize them and consume their rations. 

TIIEIR GRIEVANCES, 

as developed in council, several of which were held in the winter and spring, were 
the trespasses on their lands by hunters, trappers, prospectors, ranchmen, timber- 
thieves, travelers, and drovers. They say that the Great Father (the President) agreed 
to keep white men off of it, and that the white men cut their timber, destroy the grass, 
and frighten the game away. I at once gave notice to all trespassers that these irreg¬ 
ularities must cease, and am gratified to say that they have almost entirely disap¬ 
peared. Some complaint was made against’the order of December 23, 1878, issued 
from the honorable Commissioner's Office, forbidding the Indians going beyond the 
limits of the reservation, but not a single lodge has since been pitched beyond the 
Yellowstone. 

THEIR PROPERTY, 

aside from robes and camp equipage, consists almost exclusively of horses and mules, 
of which they have about 12,000 head. Have urged them to convert a portion of this 
stock into cattle, and have shown them that in a few years they might become inde¬ 
pendent by growing cattle. In order to further stimulatethem, I have asked the au¬ 
thority to issue to each one a few heifers with which to start a herd, provided that 
they should first locate themselves upon ranches. They know nothing of constructing 
houses, aud I would recommend that a portion of the present appropriation be ex¬ 
pended in building cheap but comfortable houses for such as would occupy them and 
settle upon the land. 


THE RESERVATION 

is about 300 miles long and extends from the Yellowstone Eiver on the north to Wy¬ 
oming Territory on the south, and covers an area which aggregates something over 
10,000,000 acres, most of which is rough, rugged, and mountainous, although along the 
Yellowstone Eiver and the streams flowing into it from the south there is some farm¬ 
ing-laud, but it is limited, and requires irrigation. The broken country from the val¬ 
ley to the mountains is covered with as fine, rich, and nutritious bunch-grass as can be 
found on the globe, and our agency herd of about 1,000 cattle wintered the entire sea¬ 
son upon this food without other care than the herder to look after them. The numer¬ 
ous streams which flow from the mountain furnish an abundant supply of pure, fresh, 
cool water at all seasons of the year; the snows are comparatively light, which the 
strong winds carry oft’ from the hillsides, so that stock can always graze there; the 
streams are all lined with a heavy, dense growth of aspen, cottonwood, and willow, 
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which furnish shelter during storms, so that the country seems in every respect pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to pastoral pursuits. Notwithstanding the mauy adverse criticisms, I 
believe the location of the 

AGENCY 

to be the best that could have been selected. It is located on a bench near the Rose 
Bud Creek, and about 15 miles distant from the Yellowstone. A ditch, tapping the 
former about a mile above the agency buildings, conveys a stream of pure, cold water 
through the stockade, corral, and slaughter-house. The snow-fall is much lighter here 
than upon the Yellowstone, or upon either side of us; the scenery is grand, and the 
location not only healthy but exceedingly pleasant, with a goood wagon road out in 
almost any direction. There is an excellent farm and garden adjacent to the agency. 

FARM- WORK. 

I found by actual measurement that there were just 27 acres of ground broken, which, 
after giving thorough preparation, was planted, five acres to oats, half as much to field 
pease, and the remainder to corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables. In addition to the 
above I have broken 10 acres of prairie, which is now sown to turnips. The Indians 
were given such portion as they could be induced to plant, and instructed in the man¬ 
ner of preparing the ground, planting and tilling the crop. All the crops promise a 
flattering yield, and I trust the result will not only induce these individuals to plant 
more largely next year, but induce others to engage in the work. We have hauled poles 
and partially inclosed an additional 100 acres for pasture. 

NEW MILL. 

We have most of the logs upon the ground for the construction of the new mill, the 
machinery for which I found here upon taking charge of the agency. We have a pat¬ 
ent turbine wheel with 22 feet fall, and as much water as we can utilize. We expect, 
to get the mill into operation this fall. 


SCHOOL 

The school must necessarily be one of the great auxiliaries in the important work of 
civilizing this people. One of the chief difficulties to be overcome!, s to induce chil¬ 
dren who have lived entirely without restraint to submit to the confinement of the 
school-room, and the irksome duty of preparing lessons, as well as the discipline neces¬ 
sary to success. l T et I believe our school compares favorably with the frontier schools 
of white children. A number of new scholars have been added, and good progress has 
been made. We have encouraging prospects for an increased attendance next term. 

THE HOME 

has been reorganized aud placed in charge of a competent and experienced matron, 
who endeavors by kind words and patient effort to make it cheerful and pleasant for 
the children. Our facilities are too limited to expect to accomplish much in this direc¬ 
tion, as we cannot accommodate more than from 15 to 20 children. Those now in the 
home are polite and respectful at table, and strive to be clean and neat, especially on 
the Sabbath day. The girls are taught to make bread, cook, aud to cut and sew gar¬ 
ments. The boys are taught the work of the farm, the care and management of stock; 
in short, self-support. 

PROGRESS. 

It has previously been the custom, at the issue of the annuities to Indians, to find 
the camp filled with white men who took every advantage of the Indians’ ignorance 
of the value of clothing to cheat and rob him of the same. Some two weeks before 
the last issue, I posted notices about the agency that any one found engaged in this 
work would be punished to the full extent of the law. No trading was done, and the 
Indians gladly wear the goods furnished them. 

Drunkenness has almost entirely disappeared with these people, at least while on 
the reservation, except around military posts. They realize that they are in a transi¬ 
tion state, and that new modes of life must soon be adopted ; they know that the 
chase must soon cease as a means of livelihood, but with a full knowledge of this 
change confronting them they love the old life as dearly as ever, aud only by kindness, 
patience, and perseverance will these people be induced to adopt the habits aud cus¬ 
toms of civilized pursuits. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The Indians are provided with the authorized ration every week that they are here 
to receive it; their grievances have in the main been removed; they are urged to 
adopt the modes of civilization ; they are treated as men and women —human beings— 
and are taught that the only road to prosperity and happiness lies over the path oi 
civilization and industry. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servaut, 

A. R. KELLER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Flathead Agency, Montana, ] 

August 12, 1879. 

Sir : The Flathead reservation, consisting of 1,433,600 acres of land, a large portion of 
which being well adapted to agricultural pursuits and grazing purposes, is dotted every¬ 
where with Indian farms and habitations, where heavy crops of wheat, besides other 
grains and vegetables, are raised ; and the past year shows a steady increase in the 
number of Indians thus engaged in civilized pursuits. The fact is beginning forcibly 
to dawn upon them that food and raiment must be obtained from mother earth, anil 
slowly, but surely, they are advancing step by step in agricultural pursuits. But they 
need encouragement and assistance in the way of implements of labor, a supply of 
which should always be at the agent’s commaud, so that when an Indian is induced to 
fence in a farm he can be assisted. Such a line of policy in a few years would put 
every head of a family upon a permanent home, and from past experience I find that 
the Indian who has once tasted the benefits of civilizing pursuits becomes anxiousand 
ambitions to extend his operations, increase his herds, and surround his family with 
the comforts of life. 

By reference to accompanying statistics it will be seen that an estimate of some 
20,000 bushels of wheat, 4,000 bushels of oats, besides large quantities of potatoes, 
turnips, and other vegetables has been made ot the product of the reservation during 
this season, which is a large increase over last year. 

EDUCATION. 

Tho establishment last year of a boarding and industrial school for boys and girls 
on this reservation was a most judicious step, but the fund for feeding and clothing 
the children is altogether too small, as the desire among parents for the education of 
their children is so general that the number far exceeds the amount appropriated to 
provide for them. The school is in a flourishing condition, and under the present man¬ 
agement of the Sisters of Charity, who have competent teachers for boys in field, 
mills, and shops, as well as the school-room, the children are making rapid progress. 

A printing-office is also in operation at the mission, where one of the boys receives 
instructions in the art of printing. A dictionary of the Ivalispel or Flathead Indian 
language, compiled by the missionaries of the Society of Jesus, containing 640 pages, 
has just been completed at this office, and in order to show its character I copy the 
following preface from its pages: 

The design of the present work is to afford assistance in the stndy of the language, mainly to those 
who have dedicated themselves to the teaching and regeneration of these Indian tribes. 

The method of classifying the Indian words according to their etymology, or under the roots from 
which they originate, though franght with no little difficultv to the unlearned, has. however, been 
pursued, and by many advised, as the only proper one in view'of the highly educated character of the 
missionaries for whose perusal the work is intended. 

That a better order, a better diction, and a better typographical dress could have been made use of, 
is freely acknowledged by the author, who labored under no inconsiderable difficulties to bring this 
edition, such as it is, to consummation, and he hopes that others, availing themselves of his labor, may 
correct the many blunders, and give it that finish of which the language is capable. 

The author owes much to the manuscript dictionary of Rev. G. Mengariui, who, first of all the 
Jesuit missionaries, possessed himself of the genius of this language, and besides speaking it with the 
perfection of a native Indian, reduced it also to the rules of a grammar. 

The abbreviations used in the dictionary seem plain enough without further explanation. 

The Arabic numbers between parentheses refer to the different conjugations, which will be found in 
the appendix. 

Saint Ignatius Mission, M. T., July 31, 1879. 

MISSIONARY LABORS. 

All of the Indians of this reservation are brought under the influence of religion end 
are practical Catholics. Polygamy is punished as a crime by tribal law, and the mar- 
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riage rite, which in every case is performed by the missionaries, is respected and en¬ 
forced. On Sunday, the 3d day of August, upon the occasion of a visit to St. Ignatius 
Mission by his grace Charles John Seghers, bishop coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Oregou (whose diocese extends over this reservation), some 1,400 Indians, men, women, 
aud children, greeted him at the mission church, and knelt before him for his blessing. 
On that day the rite of confirmation was administered by the bishop to 103 Indian 
children. On Thursday, the 7th day of August, his grace laid the corner-stone of a 
uew church at the agency, now in course of construction by the missionaries aided by 
Indians. Logs were delivered at the agency saw-mill by them, and they also assisted 
in the labor of sawing. Twenty-two thousand feet of lumber is now carefully piled 
upon the ground, to be used in construction of the church, the labor and expense of 
which will be borne by the missionaries. The influence of religion and education is 
the true source of the regeneration of these Indian tribes', aud it should be the care of 
all connected with the Indian service, no matter in what capacity, to foster and en¬ 
courage its advancement upon the reservation. The archbishop was accompanied here 
by several missionaries from the different Catholic Indian missions, and also a dele¬ 
gation of chiefs and headmen from the Nez Pereds, Coeur d’Aldnes, and Umatillas; 
among the latter was head-chief How-lish-wam-poo, who accompanied Chief Moses 
to Washington on his recent visit; and of the Cceur d’Alenes, head-chief Seltis. The 
visit of those chiefs to this reservation had a good effect, as in their council with the 
Indians all spoke of the great advantage of cultivating the land, adopting the white 
men’s habits, and educating their children to industry aud self-reliance. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The arrival this month of the agricultural implements, wagons, iron, steel, &c., for¬ 
warded upon my requisition to your office, is a great source of encouragement to the 
Indians, particularly the Eootenais, who are very poor and ill-provided for in the way 
of implements of labor. The home of those people is some 80 miles from the agency, 
and owing to the great distance but little supervision can be given by the agent over 
their planting, fencing, and improvements, but their chief, Eneas, is an excellent man, 
and is using all his efforts to induce his people to cultivate the land. The Indians of 
this tribe are naturally a set of wandering and thriftless vagrants, aud until the last 
two years did not attempt to cultivate the soil, living chiefly by hunting, fishing, and 
gathering berries aud roots. But at present, under the good influence of their chief 
and other encouragements, several farms have been inclosed by them, and they promise 
to inclose more land this fall. The Flatheads and Pend d’Oreilles, more especially the 
former, are far in advance of the Ivooteuais in all the pursuits of labor, education, and 
self-reliance. 

EXPIRATION OF THE TREATY. 

In view of the fact that the treaty existing between the government and the tribes 
of this reservation expires this year, before they have reached a point where govern¬ 
ment aid can be dispensed with, some new T arrangement should be made and conclusion 
reached in regard to the removal or permanent settlement of the Bitter Root Flatheads, 
and all the vexatious questions in regard to them. Under Chief Charlos some 350 
Flatheads still cling to their homes in the Bitter Root Valley, refusing to remove to this 
reservation. The rapid settling up of the valley by a white population has hedged 
those people in so closely that there is scarcely grazing room for their cattle aud horses, 
and although in my opinion the Jocko Reservation far exceeds the Bitter Root Valley 
in all the advantages of agriculture, grazing, water and timber, for some cause those 
people refuse to take advantage of the inducements offered to remove here, aud also 
refuse to accept the patents issued by the government for their lands. 

THE SANITARY 

condition of the Indians has been good, and the resident physician has the confidence 
and respect of the Indians. “Medicine-men” are not now known to these tribes, and 
the doctor’s prescriptions and advice are generally carefully followed by patients. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PETER RONAN, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Fort Peck Indian Agency, 
Poplar Fiver, Montana, Juguit 12, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to present to you the annual report of the condition of affairs 
at this agency. I relieved Maj. Wellington Bird, the former agent, aud assumed con¬ 
trol of the agency July 7,1879, a little over thirty days ago. 
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The tribes comprising this agency are the Yanktonais, numbering 4,043, and the 
Assinaboines, numbering 1,469. According to the census taken last October, the whole 
number of both tribes is 5,512: males, 2,827; females, 2,685. 

The agency buildings are located 75 miles above Fort Buford by land, on the north 
side of the Missouri River, on a high plateau of land 30 feet above the level of the river 
bottom and back one and a fourth miles from the river. The Poplar River comes in 
from the north and empties into the Missouri one mile above. The agency buildings 
comprise the agent’s house, 38 by 40 feet, two stories high ; a warehouse 33 by 100 feet, 
two stories; a barn 27 by 72; school-house 20 by 40, and small log blacksmith slaty, 
besides the trader’s store and stables. Three or four houses for employe’s families are 
very much needed, and should be erected this fall if possible. 

The Yanktonais are located near the agency at Poplar River, where there are about 
400 acres inclosed on two sides by a fence made of cottonwood posts and poles, the Mis¬ 
souri and Poplar Rivers inclosing the other sides. In this inclosure there are 130 acres 
broken and under cultivation, 82 acres of which is divided into 93 allotments, and as¬ 
signed to that many families. Seven miles below, there were 70 acres broken last fall, 
30 of which are under cultivation and divided into 30 allotments : these 123 allotments 
have been subdivided by the Indians so that some 200 families have an interest in 
them. They were planted in corn and potatoes principally, the ground being plowed 
by contract and the planting being done by the Indian women, assisted by the agency 
employes. Only about one-fourth of the potatoes came up; besides the crops were 
planted too late, and did not get advanced far enough till the dry and hot weather of 
July and August came, and the present prospect is a small yield ; I would estimate 
1,000 bushels of corn and about the same of potatoes. The corn will be used generally 
in the roasting-ear and for drying for winter use, and will afford a small moiety for 
some 200 families. The agency planted 56 acres in corn, potatoes, turnips, beans, and 
pease, but owing to lateness in planting and failure in potato seed, the yield will be 
small. The turnips are now affording some food for the Indians, and with their roast- 
ing-ears and potatoes their subsistence is materially assisted. This is the first attempt 
at farming among this tribe, and I think they already see the advantage of it, and that 
next spring, if more land is broken up, a large portion of them will try to raise crops for 
themselves. 

The Assinaboines are located 25 miles further up the Missouri River, on the same 
side as Wolf Point. There is a log warehouse there from which the government rations 
are issued ; also a steam saw-mill, log house for the farmer, and a log school-house ; also 
the trader’s storehouse. They are in advance of the Yanktonais a couple of years in 
regard to farming, and this year they have 100 acres in crops, divided into 100 original 
allotments, besides about 15 acres in small scattered farms that they have plowed and 
dug themselves. Their crops were got in in good season and condition and are looking 
well at this time, and promise a good yield of corn and potatoes. I would estimate 
their crop of corn at 2,000 bushels, and potatoes and turnips at about the same amount. 
The kind of corn raised here is the small Ree corn, which matures early, but does not 
yield very much per acre. 

These tribes are all living in tepees or lodges, with the exception of a couple of fam¬ 
ilies, but a great many of them express a desire to have houses built, and say they will 
cut the logs in the timber and assist in hauling them if the government will furnish 
them flooring, doors, and windows, and assist them in building: and as there are large 
bodies of cottonwood timber along the Missouri River from which good building-logs 
can be got, such houses can be constructed very cheaply, and would afford them good, 
comfortable houses. 

There has been scarcely anything done here yet in the way of education, nor can I 
see that much can be done till the Indians are located in permanent houses. There is 
a teacher at Poplar River and Wolf Point for each of the schools, and I will endeavor 
to carry out the honorable Commissioner’s instructions in regard to education, as I be¬ 
lieve that is the true and only method that will insure success. 

There are a few good workers among the men when you have white employes with 
them, but if left alone they get tired very soon. My experience so far is that it requires 
one white man to every three Indians of the ones that knowhow to work to direct and 
keep them at it; and among the ones that are just commencing, one white man to two 
Indians. As a general thing the female members of the families do all the cultivating, 
the males not being able to comprehend yet that it is honorable or manly to work. I 
have had six Indian men each at Poplar River and Wolf Point this summer that assist 
in plowing the crops and making hay, for which I paid them fifty cents per day, the 
most of them wanting their money every night, a few of them waiting till Saturday 
night. These twelve men are now capable of doing a fair day’s work, but must have 
some one to keep them at it. They do not seem to comprehend the necessity of work 
yet; or, like a great many white laborers, more anxious about quitting-time, that they 
may draw their pay, than anythingelse ; but, considering their former life, I think they 
do remarkably well at work. These twelve men that have been working this summer 
will be able to plant and care for crops of their own next spring. My plan will be, as 
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soon as one set of hands have learned to farm, to assign them laud of their own to cul¬ 
tivate and care for themselves, and then take up another set of bauds, and so on ; and 
in this manner in a few years a large number of them can be taught farming and be- 
self-snpporting. 

I find some difficulty in getting apprentices, for the reason that a young man who 
commences to work has to stand the jeers of all the other young men in the tribe, 
and it is hard to find any with enough of courage to do so; at present I have a car¬ 
penter and blacksmith apprentice, one each. 

One great drawback at present to farming is the fact that government does not fur¬ 
nish them more than half enough to subsist on, and it is necessary that they should go 
and hunt buffalo for a part of their subsistence, and the season for hunting is just the 
time when they should be working their crops. A large part of the Yanktonais 
have been hunting forty miles south of the agency, on their reservation, for a mouth, 
and will probably be out till the last of September, small parties of them travel¬ 
ing between their camp and the agency, bringing in buffalo meat and takiug back 
floor. They report buffalo as being plenty, but they have scarcely any ammunition to 
kill them with, and have to shoot them down with arrows and kill them after they are 
down with stones (or, in the language of one of the chiefs a fews days ago, “ beat their 
brains out with stones ”), and they are dissatisfied because government compels them to 
get a large part of their living by hunting and will not issue them ammunition. I esti¬ 
mate that government furnishes them rations enough for five months, the crops they 
will raise this year two months ; that will make five mouths they must get their living 
by hunting and root digging or go hungry. 

The Indians are all on their reservation this summer either at Poplar River, Wolf 
Point, or the hunting camp, except Many Horn, who has 40 lodges with him. He started 
north from here, as I understand, about the 1st of July on a root-digging expedition, 
as there was scarcely any provision here at that time. It being the desire of General 
Miles, commander of the expedition in the field, that these Indians should return to the 
agency, on the 28th of July I sent a scout after Many Horn, requesting him to return 
to the agency. The scout came back and reported that he could not find them, but 
saw what he supposed was his trail going in a northeasterly direction. Since then I 
have learned that he is camped near the northeast corner of the reservation at a large 
lake, hunting and fishing. I understand that Many Horn and his lodges were off on 
such an expedition last fall when the enumeration was taken and that they have never 
been enumerated. 

Small baudsof Crow Indians have been seen on the south side of the Missouri River this 
summer, and a good many horses have been stolen from the wood-yards, which are mostly 
on that side of the river; and on the 20th of July Joseph Lambert, the interpreter of the 
Assinaboines at Wolf Point, with his wife and two children, two other Iudian women 
and one of their children, were murdered, also one of his children and a child belonging 
to one of the Indian women were badly wounded at the same time; the scene of the 
murder was on the south side of the Missouri River, about three miles from their homes. 
There is no positive clue yet as to what Indians committed the murder. It was thought 
at one time it was done by a party of Indians, under Short Bull, that left the Rosebud 
Agency about the 6th of July for*Sitting Bull’s camp, but this party was captured here 
by General Whistler August 10. Short Bull’s band, numbering 52, came into the Yauk- 
tonai camp, 40 miles south of here, about the 1st of August. General Miles had written 
me to have my Indians capture them, and they said they would if they were furnished 
ammunition, but, having none, they in some manner persuaded Short Bull to come to the 
agency with his Indians, giving me notice of the time they would be here, and I had 
arranged so that when they crossed the river here Colonel Whistler’s command ar¬ 
rested and disarmed them. They had no permit granting them authority to leave their 
reserve; said they were going to Sitting Bull’s camp to visit friends they had in it. 
As they came from the south into the Yauktonai camp, it lifts suspicion from them as 
to this murder. Lambert’s little boy that was wounded says the Indians that shot him 
spoke the same language as his mother, and she was a Crow Indian. Whatever In¬ 
dians did it, if they can be found, will be turned over to the civil authorities for trial and 
punishment. This murder so near to the agency caused a general fear among the In¬ 
dians, and especially the Assinaboines, whom it has deterred from going out on their 
buffalo hunt and laying in a supply of meat. 

Since my arrival here I have not had time to travel over and examine any part of 
the reservation except that lying between the lower farm and Wolf Point, a distance 
of 30 miles along the Missouri River, which is fertile and beautiful lying land, and I 
think with proper cultivation will produce abundantly all such crops as are grown in 
a latitude as far north as this. Root vegetables of nearly all kinds grow well here, 
also the small Ree corn, which is about the only kind that will mature. From the 
indications, I feel satisfied that wheat and oats will produce very abundantly, and I 
will endeavor to test the matter next season, and trust that by the time another year 
rolls round, I will be able, from a larger experience and better acquaintanceship witli 
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the habits and customs of these Indians, to furnish you with a more detailed annual 
report. 

Very respectfully, your obedierit servant, 

N. S. PORTER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Fort Belknap Agency, Montana, 

August 1, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to herewith submit my first annual report of the Indian serv¬ 
ice at this agency. 

I arrived at this post June 22, 1878. This agency was abandoned in the year 1874, 
and the buildings had in the intervening time become much dilapidated. 

The Indians I found in a very demoralized state, and very much scattered, some of 
them being at the Cypress Mountains, some of them on the Marias River, and some of 
t hem across the Missouri River. A part of the Gros Ventres and other Indians, however, 
were camped near the fort. I found them quite destitute, and there being a quantity 
of flour and pemmican on hand that had previously been purchased by Captain Will- 
iams, and left in charge of H. Poner & Bro., I at once proceeded to issue a part of it to 
them, and a week later I issued to them the balance. Some weeks later I also received 
permit to purchase $3,000 worth of subsistence stores, which relieved their wants for 
the time, and placed them in condition to move out in pursuit of buffalo. 

HOSTILITIES. 

At the time I arrived here the Yanktons were in close proximity to the fort, and 
were nightly engaged in stealing horses from my Indians. It finally culminated in a 
battle, in which the Gros Ventres and other Indians were victorious, and from that 
time on up to this spring they were practically unmolested by the Yanktons. This 
past spring and summer the country again appears to be full of war parties, and a 
number of horses have been stolen from the vicinity of the post belonging both to 
whites and Indians. 

My Indians have started several times to go to the Lower Milk River country in pur¬ 
suit of buffalo, but have invariably been frightened back by hostile Sioux; but since 
General Miles has arrived in the country, they have succeeded in finding buffalo, and 
are at this time procuring a supply of meat. 

NUMBER OF INDIANS. 

My instructions contemplated the presence at this post of about 800 Gros Venires 
and 100 other Indians, and that number has been continually increased by the return 
of scattered bands, until now they number 1,135 Gros Ventres and 977 other Indians 
( Assinaboines ). There are probably as many as three or four hundred Assinaboines, 
w ho were on the rolls at this agency in the year 1874, who, upon the abandonment of 
this agency, joined the British Indians at Cypress Mountains. They are generally anx¬ 
ious to rejoin their people at this agency, and as a matter of fact, all those northern 
or British Indians who in their travels to and from the buffalo country, and who all 
make it a point to camp near the fort for from two to four and six days, express the 
same desire, and they are unable to comprehend why the stores here'should not he 
dealt out to them, as they are so eminently friendly to the whites. I judge there have 
been at least 2,000 British Indians camped here at different times this spring and sum¬ 
mer, and now, as I write, there are txvo camps of Crees near by and another expected 
soon. They are on their way to the British country. With one exception, they have 
conducted themselves in a proper manner, and in that case they did no particular 
harm, although their intent was evident. Their hostility arose from the fact that I 
refused to accede to their demands in way of stores. 

SUPPLIES. 

I have found the stores for so many Indians wholly inadequate to their wants; but 
by the most careful economy and purchases authorized by the department I have been 
able to get them through to this time without actual suffering. 

MORALS. 

The disposition and conduct of my Indians, with some minor exceptions, has been 
uniformly good, and I am pleased to say that they have conducted themselves much 
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better than could be expected under the circumstances. I know of but oue case of 
borse-stealing since I have had charge of them, and those were at once returned to 
their owners upon my demand, and they have delivered to me a number of horses to 
be returned to their owners that belonged to white men ; and in one case they fought the 
Sioux and recaptured from them several horses, among which were two belonging to 
whites, which they brought in and delivered to me. 

GAME. 

Their supply of game has been very limited, more, however, from the fact that their 
enemies (the Sioux and Yanktous) have and do hold possession of and completely 
dominate their territory, upon which buffalo have roamed the past year; so that prac¬ 
tically they have been debarred from hunting on their own soil. It'has proved a great 
hardship to them and a source of much uneasiness to myself. 

These Indians, in their habits, are perhaps as wild as any Indians that exist. They 
have only been in contact with the whites to a limited extent for the last ten or fifteen 
years, and they have but little conception of the ways of civilized life, and I might per¬ 
haps say that their intercourse with the whites has not, as far as I am able to judge, 
tended to impress on them any of the virtues, but, ou the contrary, confirmed' them 
in many of the vices and licentiousness of the whites; and still I am surprised that 
among people so iguoraut there is not more of the vices incident to such a situation 
than there really is. 

The presence of squaw men among them, of which there are many, is an unmixed 
evil, and is a source of much annoyance. They are always able to converse with the 
Indians in their own language and frequently advise them to their detriment, and in 
my own short experience I have known considerable mischief being caused by the 
falsehoods and misrepresentations of such unauthorized and trespassing parties. 

An agent situated as I am is not able at all times to assert his authority as promptly 
as he should, in many instances of depredations by whites upon Indian reservations, 
for the want of a proper officer, and, in my opinion, to remedy' the evil there should be 
: an officer at or near the agency whom the agent could use to enforce his authority. 

The building of Fort Assinaboine, 25 miles west of here, intensifies the evil, as it has 
! brought into the country many irresponsible and bad white men. 

AGRICULTURE. 

With but little exception these Indians have never performed any manual labor. 
They, however, begin to perceive that it is but a question of a few years, at most, before 
the buffalo and other game will cease to exist, and that soon they must depend upon 
their own efforts to some <xteut to procurethe subsistence necessary to their existence, 
and to that end they begin to look forward to the time when they shall commence till¬ 
ing the soil. In fact many of them will be ready next sjmng to engage in agricultural 
pursuits, and it will be my endeavor to induce as many as possible to plant and culti¬ 
vate a patch of ground for themselves. I will say right here that the land in the near 
neighborhood of this post, in quality, cannot be surpassed, and in quantity is quite 
sufficient for all their wants. The rain-fall for 1H78 was sufficient to mature such crops 
as wheat, oats, potatoes, and all kiuds of garden vegetables, and the season of 1879 
has been, if anything, more favorable than the previous year. I was unable to pro¬ 
cure the necessary tools and seeds for plowing and planting until at least two weeks 
late, which may make a material difference iu the crops. The seeds furnished by the 
department arrived here June 23. From present appearances, however, the crops will 
he a good average. 

I estimate oats raised at 251 bushels; wheat, 1 bushel sowed, 10 to 15 bushels ; pota¬ 
toes, 25,000 pounds. I procured from my Indians a small quantity of Ree corn raised at 
Poplar Creek Agency, which I planted, and it is now about ready for the table. It will 
undoubtedly mature; from which I shall endeavor to save sufficient seed for next year. 
Smaller vegetables are quite promising. Pease, cucumbers, onions, beets, beans, and 
potatoes we have had in profusion for several days. So that giving as favorable sea¬ 
son as the two past there should be no difficulty, with sufficient help and seed, iu rais¬ 
ing sufficient in this vicinity to largely assist in sustaining this people. 

Several of the head men of the different tribes have expressed a desire to have houses 
built for them, and a piece of ground adjacent broken up so that next year they can 
raise a crop. I shall try aud assist them in building several log houses the coming 
fall and winter, although my corps of workmen is hardly sufficient for such pur¬ 
poses. 

SCHOOLS. 

No school has yet been established, but under permit from the Commissioner I shall 
soon have me in operation, aid hope to make it as successful as could well be ex- 
pecte 1. 
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SANITARY. 

The health of the Indians on the whole has been as good as could be expected, con¬ 
sidering their habits and manner of living, bnt there are many cases and times when 
a good phyiscian would be a most valuable acquisition. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

I have repaired the old buildings as much as the appropriations would admit of, and 
they are now in a very passable condition. I have now material sufficient on the ' 
ground ready to use in the building of warehouse, house, stable, carpenter-shop, and I 
office. The employes are now engaged in cutting and stacking hay, of which I propose 
to put up fifty tons (mowing-machine not yet at hand). As soon as haying is finished I 
we shall immediately proceed to erect the several buildings named. 

RIVER CROWS. 

By telegram dated December 12, 1878, I was notified that the River Crows were 1 
placed temporarily under my charge for the purpose of distributing to them at thie 
post their annuity goods and subsistence stores. I immediately proceeded to their 
country and after considerable difficulty succeeded in reaching a part of them, and 
holding a council with them. I informed them of the change in the direction .f he 
goods, and they were much pleased with the change. Subsequently some 30 lodges 
came to this post and received their annuity goods and subsistence stores. They staid 
here some ten days and then returned across the Missouri River. This past spring 
some 35 lodges again came to this post, and remained on the reservation some weeks 
but becoming frightened at the rumors concerning the Sioux and their intentions, they 
again returned across the Missouri River. I expect the greater part of their eatnp to 
return here in the course of a few weeks. I am confident that with the settlement of the 
status of the Sioux, or whenever the situation is such that they, the Crows, can feel as¬ 
sured of their safety on the reservation, the most of the tribe would rather come here 
for their goods than to go to their old agency. The Crows, Assinaboines. and Gros 
Ventres appear to get along well together, and by intercourse will soon become fully 
assimilated. 

The number of River Crows has heretofore been placed at 1,200 souls. From the best 
authority I am able to find, there are not to exceed POO people, which is probablv about 
the real number of River Crows. I did at an early day use all my power to get the 
whole tribe to come to this post, but the influence of traders and other interested par¬ 
ties on the Yellowstone and vicinity has been so great that I have been unable to con¬ 
trol them. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have had the pleasure of reading in the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune of July 10 a reported interview with Maj. J. M.Walsh, of the Northwestern Mounted 
Police. It is perhaps not within my province to notice such matters, nor should I, bnt 
that he appears to go out of his way to attack the Assinaboines belonging to this agency. 

I do not claim for the Indians of this reservation the strict integrity and virtue that 
he does for the Sioux under his charge, for I do not believe-it exists'among any tribe 
of Indians, but I desire to reiterate that, with one possible exception, my Indians have 
not stolen any horses either from whites or Indians since I have been with them, ami 
in that one case they were immediately given up to the owner upon demand being 
made; aud I do know that in that time at least 175 horses have been stolen from 
whites and agency Indians within a radius of six miles from this post, aud 1 also know 
that during the past spring and summer as many as six Gros Ventres have been killed 
on their own reservation. I do not charge this as all having been done by the Sioux, 
but a large portion of the horses have been stolen by Indians from the British side of 
the line, and it is well known that many of the horses went direct to the Oncapapa 
camp, and we know that the Gros Ventres that have been killed were killed by Sioux 
and Nez Perc£. My Indians will do the same thing whenever the occasion presents it¬ 
self, viz, kill aud steal from the Sioux, but no one can truthfully charge that for the 
lust fifteen months they have gone oil' their own soil to do it. I also wish to call to 
mind the fact that hundreds of horses have been run off from the Yellowstone aud vi¬ 
cinity, aud numbers of whites killed by the same Sioux and Nez Perc6, and it is a fact 
thatTrapperValentine has just returned from a two months’search for his horses through 
the various north Indian camps. He finally found them with a half-breed, but they 
were stolen by the Oncapapas aud sold to the said half-breed. In stating this fact, I 
do not desire to in any way impugn Major Walsh’s statements, only so far as I know 
them to be erroneous, but in my opinion time will show the fallacy of some other of 
his statements and deductions. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. LINCOLN, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
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Gre vt Nemaha Agency, 

Xohart, Xcbr., August 18, 1879. 

Sir : This agency is composed of two small tribes, viz, Iowa and Sac and Fox of the Mis¬ 
souri, located upon contiguous reservations situated in Northeastern Kansas and South¬ 
eastern Nebraska, containing some of the finest farming and grazing lauds in the two 
States. 


IOWAS. 

These Indians live in houses, which are furnished with the conveniences usually 
found in the houses of the ordinary white settlers. Five families own and operate sew¬ 
ing-machines purchased by themselves. Several families also have carpets in their 
houses, the rags for which were made by themselves. 

Almost every family has a fenced field or farm ; five Indians have from 50 to 160 
acres each under fence, and mostly under cultivation. They have planted within the 
last three years 1,600 fruit-trees and 300 grape-vines. Almost every house has its flour¬ 
ishing little orchard of fruit-trees; a number of families have wells near their doors ; 
two have good-sized barns with basement stables, and granary above, constructed at 
individual expense, except the carpenter-work. 

The equivalent of one log and three frame houses has been built during the year; 
two of the frame houses being additions, 14 by 16 feet, one and a half stories high, to 
one-room log houses. For these new buildings individual Indians furnish from $18 to 
$25 each in cash, and cart all lumber. For the log house they prepared the logs and 
raised the house to the “ square.” The log house was erected in lieu of an old one un¬ 
tenantable. One good house was destroyed by fire and a new one erected iu its stead. 
This gives the actual number of houses same as last year, but the quality much im¬ 
proved. 

The Iowas are practically self-supporting, there being much more produce raised 
upon the reservation than they could possibly consume for their own support. They 
receive no gratuitous pecuniary assistance from the government iu the form of special 
appropriations, their only aid arising from interest on stocks, bonds, &c.,held by the 
government, which was formerly paid to them largely as cash annuity, but within 
the last few years has been partly diverted for the purchase of implements of husbandry 
and raising the grade of the houses occupied by them. 

Their crop of corn the present year will be larger than ever before raised. It has 
been well cultivated, and will abundantly reward the owner for his labor. Their 
wheat crop is also larger than has been raised for a number of years. In fact, in the 
way of agriculture there seems to be nothing but encouragement for them. Notwith¬ 
standing several families have removed to the Iudiau Territory to settle within the 
year, others have extended their farming and cultivate the land left vacant by them. 
Several good houses are tenantless, made so by reason of the “ exodus.” 

One Indian apprentice to the blacksmith and wheelwright was secured about April 
1, and seems to be making satisfactory progress. 

It is of the utmost importance to the Iowas to have their reservation surveyed with¬ 
out delay, as those who desire to remain upon it as their permanent home should have 
some means of designating the boundaries of their respective claims, which could not 
be encroached upon by any action on the part of that faction of the tribe which has 
seen fit to remove to the Indian Territory. Several families have expressed a desire 
to take allotments, but this is impossible until a survey is made. Too much import¬ 
ance cannot be attached to this subject. 

IOWA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

One industrial or manual labor school has been successfully conducted for the Iowas 
supported from the funds of the tribe. All children of school-going ages have been in 
school during some portion of the year; the average monthly attendance for ten and 
one-half months of continuous school being 3?f out of a school population of 46. The 
authority granted by the department to withhold the annuity of all children who were 
of proper age and did not attend school has had a salutary effect, there being but one 
payment when it was necessary to enforce the authority ; that being sufficient to cause 
the Indians to understand it was a fact. 

Eighty acres of land are cultivated for school purposes, producing all the wheat, 
corn, pork, and vegetables, and in about one year more will produce all the beef neces¬ 
sary for the support of the school. An Iowa Indian woman has been employed as 
seamstress for the school, and has given general satisfaction. By comparing the annual 
reports for several years past it will be observed that the average school attendance has 
increased each year. 

In January of the present year the industrial school building was destroyed by fire, 
since which the children have attended school from their own homes, some walking 
from three to four miles daily. As an incentive to regular attendance, the rations al- 
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lowed for use of the school have been distributed among the children in proportion to 
the days of attendance. Plans for a new building have been prepared, and advertise¬ 
ments for sealed proposals for constructing it published. Contracts will be made as 
soon as practicable. It is for the.good of the tribe to rebuild this institution, as with¬ 
out it much of the social culture is of necessity omitted, and family discipline not in- 
culcated, as well as causing an inability to enforce cleanliness, and instruct in the va¬ 
rious household industries. 


SAC AND FOX OF THE MISSOURI. 

The members of this tribe have farmed more land the present year than ever before 
but there is ample room for further increase in this direction. Several tracts broken 
a few years since are fenced and farmed in corn or wheat, promising abundant reward 
for the labor. It is not surprising that these people are exceedingly slow in assuming 
habits of industry when the two great obstacles to thpir advancement are taken into 
consideration, viz, the natural disinclination to labor, and their large cash annuity 
the latter being the most difficult obstacle to remove. They are supplied with the 
necessary farming implements, but their cash annuity is almost sufficient for their sup¬ 
port without any exertion on their part to develop the natural resources of their res¬ 
ervation. They, in most cases, merely perform sufficient, labor to exempt them from 
the restrictions of the act prohibiting the payment of annuities except to those who 
perform labor equal in value to the annuity paid them. 

It was contemplated by the agent to invest a part of their abundant funds the present 
year in comfortable houses, which they were willing to have and which they requested 
to have built; but the department seemed to take a different view of the matter, and 
permission to build was not granted. 

These Indians have recently had considerable addition to their funds from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of ten sections of their reservation, sold under act of August 15, 1676, 
which will not be for their advantage unless expended otherwise than being paid to 
them in cash. On April 12 last, 2,255.12 acres of the 6,398.20 aer«-s offered for sale 
were unsold, although almost all of it has long since been occupied A defect in the 
law is the cause, or rather the peculiar construction placed upon it by the officers of 
the land department. 

One new house, 16 by 24 feet, one and a half stories high, has been built for a mem¬ 
ber of this tribe in lieu of one destroyed by a cyclone in 1878. He furnished paint from 
his own funds and the house has been thoroughly painted both outside and inside, 
adding much to the appearance and durability. Another house of similar character is 
now in course of construction, for which the Indian furnishes §60 cash. Others have 
expressed a desire to have houses. 

One boarding-school has been maintained for this tribe from tribal funds, except 
$200 annually appropriated by Congress in fulfilling treaty stipulations. All children 
of proper age are in school except one. The school has been taught or matronized by 
a Sac Indian woman ever since its organization in September, 1875. Everything ne¬ 
cessary for its successful continuance is at command. Some modifications in its man¬ 
agement might be advisable which possibly would reduce the expense, but the present 
manner of conducting it has proven generally satisfactory, to the Indians as well as the 
agent. The proportionate expense of a small school is always greater than that of a 
large one. 

CONCLUSION. 

A continuation of the policy heretofore practiced would in a short time render the 
Indians at this agency, especially the Iowas, capable of managing their own affairs to 
a great degree, without the immediate oversight of a United States agent, except to 
care for their funds and distribute supplies furnished. But department rulings have 
recently been made which are causing them to become restless and dissatisfied, with a 
portion of the tribe in favor of removal to the Indian Territory, apparently because 
the government has seen fit to pay them their annuities there, contrary to the wishes of 
P> majority of the tribe, expressed in the usual manner, and in their opinion, as well as 
in the opinion of the agent, in violation of treaty. Almost one-half the respective 
tribes are strongly contesting every movement made toward abandoning their present 
reservations, aud, in case it is decided that any considerable portion of the tribe remove, 
desire to remain as they are aud request to have their rights fully protected. 

They have also repeatedly protested against the present method of purchasing sup¬ 
plies in distant cities, some of the articles received being of very poor quality, aud uot 
suited for use in this locality. Also, when any repairs or duplicate parts are required, 
the article may have to be cast aside owing to the expense connected with obtaining 
repairs from so great a distance. These complaints are not without foundation. 

Very respectfully, 

„„ „ ‘ M. 13. KENT, Agent. 

Ihe Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Otoe Agency, Nebraska, 

Ninthmonth Sth, 1879. 

In compliance with instructions, I have the pleasure hereby to present my seventh 
annual report of the condition of the Indian service at the Otoe Agency, Nebr., during 
the past year. 

The confederated tribe of Otoes and Missourias, occupying a fine fertile tract of 
I country on the south line of the State of Nebraska, and in the vadey of the Big Blue 
River, now number, according to the recent census, 454. Their advancement in agri- 
! cultural pursuits, for which the land they occupy is well adapted, is behind that of 
neighboring tribes, though their progress during the past year has been greater than 
any previous one. A few families have made praiseworthy efforts at opening farms, on 
which an aggregate of near 150 acres of wheat was sown"the past year, in addition to 
200 acres by Indian labor, on an agency or tribal farm ; the yield from which, it is be¬ 
lieved, will be sufficient to supply the tribe until the return of another harvest. 

The tribe-is so much under the influence of its leading men that it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to influence the Indians to individual action, except under the sanction of the 
controlling element, and that is governed principally by ancient customs, traditions, 
and jealousies for prominence, so that it yields reluctantly to any compromise with the 
customs of civilized life. They seem unwilling to give up the hope that they may yet 
return to the free unrestrained life of their forefathers, and fear the development of 
farms and improvements will prevent the realization of that hope. Even the farm 
laborers have been stopped in their farming operations by the interference of these 
leading men. The unsettlement arising from this cause is the principal obstacle in the 
way of rapid advancement by these Indians and should be removed by a positive as¬ 
surance on the part of government that they occupy a permanent home exempt from 
removal, notwithstanding the counteracting influences brought to bear on these In-' 
dian8 by the above and other means. 

Seven hundred acres have been under cultivation on the reservation and 100 acres of 
new prairie broken. The crop produced is estimated at 2,000 bushels of wheat, 4,500 
bushels of corn, 850 bushels oats, 30 bushels rye, and 2,200 bushels potatoes, besides 
vegetables and other crops. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

There are on the reservation but nine frame houses occupied by Indians; of these 
one was constructed the past year, and one other now prepared to build. The 
balance of tribe live in variously constructed habitations—from commodious, earth- 
covered wigwams and comfortable dug-outs, similar to those occupied by many white 
settlers, to canvas lodges and mere shelters of various constructions. It has not been 
my aim to urge the construction of houses, until the Indians desired them and show 
sufficient interest to make an effort to build, but when that is the case I eudeavor by 
all practicable means to assist them. Experience has taught that to endeavor to force 
Indians to live in houses before they have learned to appreciate and care for them has 
resulted unfavorably. One house so constructed and made comfortable by being lathed 
and plastered, with pine floors, &c., was pulled down and sold by its claimant without 
my knowledge ; this, however, was done the past year under the belief that the Indians 
were to be speedily removed. 

The improvements in agency buildings during the past year consist of the con¬ 
struction of an agency jail, a commissary bnilding, two dwelling-houses for employes, 
and others of minor importance. 


THE AGENCY HERD. 

An agency herd of 250 head of cattle, with variation in number, has been maintained 
since 1875, from which all the beef furnished these Indians has been drawn. The size 
of the herd has been well sustained during the past year. Beef was furnished the In¬ 
dians regularly during the winter and at irregular intervals the balance of the year, 
and the natural increase in herd has been in excess of its depletion from all causes. 
The quantity of beef furnished was 17,760 pounds net, which is much below the re¬ 
quirements of the Indians. An increase in the size of herd, so as to justify a more 
constant supply, would be much more satisfactory to them, without a material increase 
in cost, except in the securing of winter hay for feeding. 

THE MORAL CONDITION. 

But little can be said of the moral condition of the Otoes, beyond the fact that they 
are still wedded to the traditions of their ancestors. In virtue and chastity of the 
marriage relations, they compare favorably with their white neighbors. I have no 
murders or other acts of violence to record against them. The use of intoxicating 
liquor has been very light, compared with the previous year, no cases of intoxication 

14 I 
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having come to my knowledge. The arrest and punishment of saloon keepers in 
neighboring towns for selling liquor to the Indians is believed to have had a very ben¬ 
eficial effect in keeping liquor away from the tribe. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The arrangements for the support of an industrial school at the agency are very 
good, and consist of a large, well apportioned school building, 40 by 76 feet, of three 
finished stories including basement. In the building is a commodious school-room and 
all necessary arrangements for the accommodation in a comfortable home for 60 chil¬ 
dren. In connection there are also stables and other outbuildings, an orchard and 
garden of 12 acres, and an enclosed field of near 200 acres of good cultivated land. 

The school has been kept open during ten months of the year, during which time 
the children have been boarded in the institution, aud those attending regularly have 
made marked progress, not only in school learning but also in deportment, and in the 
different branches of industry taught at the institution. As is the case in other pro¬ 
jected improvements, except in a few families, the Indians show but little interest in 
school matters, and there being no arrangement by which those in authority can com¬ 
pel attendance, our hold on the children is insecure. 

The school is irregular aud much below the number that can be accommodated. 
Forty-three children have been in school the past year, while nearly an equal number 
have not been induced to attend ; yet when it is understood that the school was started 
in opposition to the wishes of the tribe and has been patronized only as it has beet 
brought in favor with the Indians, the gain has been considerable. 

SANITARY CONDITION. 

The sanitary condition of the tribe has been good, considering the exposed manner 
of living and imprudence of the Indians. The principal complaints are those aris¬ 
ing from malarial influences, except which there has been but little sickness of a se¬ 
rious nature and no contagious diseases among them. The deaths reported during the 
year are 35, against 44 births for same period, which indicates a seemingly large mor¬ 
tality. The deaths are however largely among quite young children, and result from 
exposure and the want of proper care on the part of parents. 

Medicines have at all times been furnished at the agency, consisting of such simple 
remedies as can be safely administered without the aid of a skilled physician, aud are 
in general favor among the Indians, who mostly prefer them to the treatment of their 
own medicine men. 

JESSE W. GRIEST, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Santee Agency, Nebraska, 

Eighth month, 18, 1879. 

Respected Friend : In accordance with instructions, I submit my report of affairs 
at this agency during the past year. 

The agency is situated on the southwest side of the Missouri River, Knox County, 
Nebraska; is 12 miles wide and from 12 to 18 long; contains near 115,000 acres of 
land, a large majority of which is bluff land, suitable only for grazing. The agency 
buildings consist of one industrial boarding school, six dwellings, four frame and two 
log, one grist-mill, chalk stone, two run of burs, two workshops, one council-house, one 
physician’s office, one slaughter-house, one jail, one machine-house, one frame ware¬ 
house, steam saw-mill, stabling, &c. Indian houses are generally log with ground 
and shingle roofs, one door and two windows; most have floors in them. 

The Santee Sioux came here about thirteen years ago, and since that time there has 
been a gradual improvement. They have come from the small hut to good frame and 
log houses, and from the little patches of cultivated land to the large wheat and corn 
field, and from the dress of the wild Indian to the full garb of a citizen, leaving off the 
tomahawk aud scalping-knife, and making use of the plow aud other farming imple¬ 
ments, working the ground the same as the white man, and many of them are now 
prepared to be good citizens. A few years ago it was necessary for a white man to be 
with them to give directions in plowing, sowing, and caring for the crops; now they 
do their own plowing, planting, sowing, reaping, gathering, and threshing without 
the aid of a white man, and they are as capable of taking care of their machinery as 
many white people. We have 13 reapiDg-machines, 13 mowing-machines, 16 horse- 
rakes. These are to be distributed among 125 farmers, and consequently are kept busy 
during the proper season. 
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We had planted this year 10 acres barley, 400 corn, 20 oats, 1,232 wheat, and 283 
acres vegetables, making 1,950 acres (increase over last year, 319); from which we ex¬ 
pect to realize 200 bushels of barley, 10,200 corn, 1,150 oats, 7,000 wheat. Yield not so 
good this year on account of drought first of season ; have cut 1,300 tons of hay, sawed 
71,000 feet of cotton-wood lumber, ground about 8, 000 bushels of wheat. 

This year the wheat will be purchased of the Indians, which lias been generally pur¬ 
chased of white men under coutract, to feed them, they raising more than we need to 
supply the tribe. In 1876 this tribe sowed to wheat 166 acres, showing an increase in 
three years of 1.066 acres; so we feel that wo need not ask, will the Indians become self- 
supporting ; we can now say give time and we are sure they will. 

They have abandoned their hereditary chiefs and annually elect councilors to stand 
at the head of the nation and give them such counsel and advice as they may think best. 
They begin to realize the fact that a mau is a man, and that those who do right are 
their best men, no matter if he is the son of a former chief or not, so that in this way 
they are getting leaders who will advance them by practical labor to the more ad¬ 
vanced degrees of civilization. Many of them, in my judgment, have arrived at that 
point at which they should be made citizens of the United States. 

It is apart of the Indian nature not to accommodate the white man until he thinks 
he will get his pay. I have been informed that in starting here a carpenter dropped 
a nail and requested an Indian to hand it to him. He replied, “For ten cents 1 will do 
it.” At the present time they look well as to where their pay is to come from for 
work, yet I have no trouble in getting them to come to the mill-dam and work as long 
as I need them without pay. In this there has been a change, yet there is room for 
improvement. We have no loafing around our store. The agency is quiet and orderly, 
no disturbance at night; we can sleep with our doors open, feeling perfectly safe. 
Two of them are clerks in the office, two blacksmiths, four carpenters, one miller, and 
two teamsters; these men are constantly employed and do good work in their several 
stations. 

The majority of our people are married according to the requirements of the church 
to which they belong, hut there are some who cohabit without being married, aud to 
prevent this there should be a law passed to compel all persons thus living together 
to be married. Then the agents would have something to support them when they 
have these obstinate cases to contend with, and thereby prevent an evil which often 
exists among us. This law should be made for the protection of the women, who are 
often deceived and need something to protect them from the evil intention of the 
men. 

There is quite a contrast between the young women and the old squaws; the young 
women look tidy and respectable, while the old ones are shabby and untidy looking. 

There are three boarding schools aud three day schools in operation on the reserva¬ 
tion. The Episcopal mission has a girls’ industrial boarding school and three day 
schools. The boarding school is devoted to the industrial arts and English branches 
of education. One boys’ day school is taught in same house and two day schools are 
taught at remote parts of the agency by Indians in the Dakota language. They 
are all under the care of Rev. William W. Fowler. The American board have their 
schools combined in one boarding school, under the care of Rev. W. L. Piggs, separate 
buildings for each sex; have good comfortable houses and schools that would do credit 
to any class of people. 

The government supports one industrial boarding school. Four hours of the day is 
occupied in the school-room under the care of a lady teacher, who teaches the English 
language exclusively, which I believe is the proper language to be taught, yet I know 
there are some wise and good teachers who diff- r with me. Manual labor is taught to 
male and iemale. They have 40 acres of land under cultivation in which has been 
cultivated this year corn, oats, wheat, and vegetables. The boys are taught to do the 
work by Lindley M. Hull, the present steward, who goes with them, superintends and 
assists in the work. The girls are taught and attend to the house and dairy work and 
sewing in general. 

In order to make the proper advancement in morality and education, the children, 
where they can be accommodated, especially the female portion, should be brought to 
the boarding schools at as early an age as possible and thereby be removed from the 
immoral influences which often surround them in their homes. The younger portion 
of theSantees have advanced rapidly within the last few years, which has been caused 
by education, and the Christian influence which has been brought to bear upon them 
by those who are at work among them. These things prove beyond a doubt that the 
present policy is the proper one to raise and advance the Indian in civilization, aud 
further, that it can be brought about more speedily by this method than by any other, 
aud by educating the head and heart, they will soon learn to become self-supporting. 
Christianity and education go hand in hand and are the means by which the top round 
of civilization can be reached; therefore we need the hearty co-operation of all Chris¬ 
tian people in this grand and noble work, not as one society, but as a baud of brethren 
among whom no contention should ever exist except the noble contention or emula- 
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tion who shall best improve, and abandon the feeling which often exists, “I am the 
god and yon the devil.” 

In making my report last year I expressed my views upon the land subject, and 
hoped, ere I would be required to make this report, I would hear that a bill giving the 
Santees the privilege of taking homesteads on this reservation had been passed, but I 
am sorry to say in this report that the land titles have not been granted. I know that 
efforts have been made in this direction, but the work has not been accomplished and 
I hope will be renewed with double energy. Designing men are now making a strong 
effort to drive the Santees from their present homes in order to get their land. This 
I feel would be a disgrace to the nation and should never be allowed. They should 
have homes, and as they love their present ones they should not be taken from them, 
but they should be allowed to hold them sacred and inviolable. They are willing to 
give up that portion of this reservation which they do not occupy, but the 160 acres 
which they have selected and improved for their future homes they are not willing to 
give over to a white man, but claim it as their property, and in my judgment have a 
just right to demand it, and without a guarantee that this land is theirs they will not 
make the progress they should. 

The Flandreau citizen Indians who have taken homesteads along the Sioux River, in 
Moody County, Dakota, were placed under my care fifth mouth, l, 1879. They area 
part of the Santee Sioux who became dissatisfied with their land-titles here and went 
where they could find homes and become citizens. As I have been in charge but a 
short time I am not able to give a very full account of them. During my short stay 
there I found that they wished to he independent Indians and not come under an 
agent, but to be law-abiding citizens under the entire control of the laws by which 
the white man is governed. I visited qnite a number of their farms and found that 
they would compare favorably with many of their white neighbors. I find 93 families 
have 150 acres of corn, 532 acres of wheat, 89 horses, 64 oxen, and 80 cows and cattle. 
The crops are not as good as last year, damaged by hoppers and drought. They have 
two churches, which are well attended on Firstday; are nearly all church members, 
and look to be good, honest, sober men. 

During the last year about 30 Poncas came among us asking that they could he 
allowed to stay, stating they had been taken to a very hot place and many of their 
friends had died, and they were heartsick and wished the Santees to have pity on thera- 
and allow them to stay up here in this good land among them. The councilors con¬ 
sented, and they are among us sending their children to school and making a good 
start. 


Our supplies for the year have, upon the whole, been very good. I feel desirous to 
congratulate the department upon the great improvement that has been made in beef 
cattle from old cows, bulls, and stags to healthy merchantable steers. In this, as well 
as other things, there has been quite an improvement. It is my wish to impress upon 
the Indians the fact that their subsistence must soon be the products of their own 
labor, and that government does not owe them a living as long as they may see fit to 
ask it. 

With a desire that the cause in which we are engaged may gradually be promoted, 

I remain, thy friend, 

ISAIAH LIGHTNER, 

United States Indian Agent. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Consolidated Winnebago and Omaha Agencies, 
Winnebago, Dakota County, Nebraska, Eighthmonth 30, 1879. 

Respected Friend : In conformity with the regulations of the Indian Department, 
I submit this, my ninth annual report as Indian agent. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

I first assumed charge of the Winnebagoes on the first day of July, 1869. At that 
time they had occupied their present reservation but four years, were doing little or 
nothing towards supporting themselves, and were being fed by the government., their 
rations of beef and flour alone costing nearly $30,000 per annum. The ration issue 
was gradually reduced until two years ago, when it terminated, and the Indians may 
be considered as now self-supporting. 

They are living in something over 100 good frame and brick two-story houses, of 
four and five rooms each. 

Their crops were considerably injured the present season by the extreme dry 
weather, nothing like which has been known here for ten years. They have about 
2,600 acres under cultivation. Their wheat crop the present season is" estimated at 
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10,000 bushels* their corn crop at 25,000 bushels, and their potato crop at 6,000 bushels. 
They hold patents for their lands, each head of a family owning 80 acres, which, fortu¬ 
nately, are made inalienable. 

The Winnebago men are generally industrious. For several years they have been 
in the habit of leaving their reservation when they saw nothing to do here, and seek¬ 
ing work among the white farmers. Their services are in demand for all kinds of 
farm work and for cutting and hauling wood, &c., and in this way they earn thou¬ 
sands of dollars every year. I frequently have applications for their assistance. The 
following, written by a prominent agricultural-implement dealer of Lemars, Iowa, is a 
sample: 

“ I have many inquiries as to whether the Indians of your agency are coming here 
this year to help harvest the large crop of wheat we have to gather. Will you please 
inform me about how many and when they will come ? They make good harvest hands 
and our people seem to like them.” 

The advantages to the Indians in these excursions from the reservation are that 
they are brought in contact with white people, and have a fair opportunity to study 
their customs and language, while, at the same time, they are supporting themselves 
by labor and extending their knowledge of industry. On the other hand, they are 
apt to neglect the tillage and improvement of their own farms on the reservation, 
the immediate return for day labor, which meets their jrreseut necessities, being much 
more attractive to many of them than the prospective, but always uncertain, profits 
from their own agricultural ventures. 

The women may be considered as not so far advanced, in many respects, as the men. 
Few of them have adopted citizens dress, while all of the men have. They spend 
more time in gambling than the men, and do little towards making their homes com¬ 
fortable. There is a tine field of labor here for a matron. One has recently been ap¬ 
pointed by the government for the first time. 

The industrial boarding-school building at this agency, erected six years ago, at a 
cost of about §18,000, was never filled before last winter, the average attendance then, 
and during the spring, being 80. It was in a very flourishing condition when, on the 
24th of April, the superintendent, Howard A. Maun, died very suddenly, after several 
years of earnest and efficient labor for the good of this people. A new contract for 
the current fiscal year was entered into on the 1st of July with John T. Spencer, of 
Dakota City, Nebr. The attendance at present is 55. 

One day-school has been in successful operation throughout the year, under the 
charge of Caroline Thomas, with an average attendance of about 20. 

The Winnebagoes take but little interest in educational matters, and we have expe¬ 
rienced great difficulty in maintaining the schools, the Indian police force having to 
be called upon frequently to prevent the parents from taking away their children after 
having consented to their being placed in the schools, and after considerable time and 
patience has been expended in cleaning and clothing them. What we need here is a 
compulsory system of education. There are at least 350 bright, healthy children, all of 
whom should be in school ten months of the year. In article 10, treaty of February 
27,1855, “ The said Indians jointly and severally obligate and bind themselves to edu¬ 
cate their children.” Many of them have not done this. Ample educational facilities 
should be provided, and parents keeping their children from school without the consent 
ot the agent should not be allowed to participate in the benefits of the treaty. 

In my last report I referred to the murder of one of our best Indian farmers, by a 
white man, who was afterwards arrested and discharged without a trial, although 
there was no question as to his guilt. As a sequel to this, one white man is known to 
have been killed last May by Holly Scott, a nephew of the murdered Indian, and an¬ 
other white man is supposed to have been killed two or three weeks before by Eddie 
Priest and Thomas Walker, two young Indians who have left for Wisconsin. The mur¬ 
dered w T hite men had temporarily stopped with the Indians. Their antecedents are 
unknown, and they are supposed to have belonged to the fraternity of tramps. Holly 
Scott was arrested by the Indian police and turned over to the authorities of Dakota 
County for trial, the State legislature at its last session having extended the jurisdic¬ 
tion of that county over this reservation, by what authority, however, I am unable to 
say. 

The effect of these murders was to unsettle the Indians, nearly all industry being 
suspended for several weeks. They feared that the white people would do as they did 
in 1862, after the Sioux massacre, when the Winnebagoes were driven from their homes 
in Minnesota, many of them leaving their crops for which they never received pay. 
This accounts for the fact that their farming operations have only been increased to 
the extent of not more than 100 acres the present season. A number of our most quiet 
and industrious men became alarmed and moved their families to Wisconsin, encour¬ 
aged in so doing by the hope of receiving from the government a share of the funds 
which have been set apart from the annual appropriation during the past four years 
for the benefit of the Wisconsin Winnebagoes, and which they suppose aggregates a 
large amount, which will soon be paid in cash. 
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OMAHAS. 

The Omaha and Winnebago Agencies were consolidated on the 14th of June last. 
The two tribes speak different languages, and have had but little friendly intercourse 
during the fourteen years they have been neighbors. The Omahas charge that the 
Winnebagoes have stolen a great many of their ponies, and X do not question it. 
While the agencies were separated it seemed impossible to break up this thieving, 
which was done by young men generally, as they were about to leave for Wisconsin. 
A party of them would steal one or more ponies and before the case could be worked 
up and the property followed sufficient time would have elapsed for it to be beyond 
the hope of recovery. I am enabled now with the assistance of 25 policemen to act 
with more promptness, and am glad to be able to report that there has been no charge 
of horse-stealing since the consolidation. 

The Omahas, on account of their remaining at home throughout the year, are better 
able to support their schools. Two day schools have been open ten months during the 
past year, with an average attendance of 66, the whole number attending school 
during that time being 137. Believing that boarding-schools are superior to day schools 
for Indian children, I recommended that one be opened in the infirmary building, 
■which in connection with the day-school building (situated about one-quarter mile dis¬ 
tant) was considered sufficient, with very little alteration, for the purpose. This is 
surrounded with good land under cultivation belonging to the agency, which could be 
used for school purposes. 

The Omahas up to about six years ago depended principally upon their annual buf¬ 
falo hunts for subsistence. They then gave up the chase, and turned their attention 
to agriculture. In this short time they have made rapid progress, staying at home 
and taking great interest in improving their claims. 

Each head of a family has a certificate from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
160 acres of land. They are now self-supportiug, and as will be seen by reference to 
the statistics will have a surplus of farm produce for sale. Their principal crops the 
present season are estimated as follows: Wheat,20,000 bushels ; corn, 33,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 6,000 bushels; beans, 700 bushels ; hay cut, 1,500 tous. They have broken 
about 500 acres of new ground the present summer, which will be planted next spring 
in addition to the 2,700 acres already under cultivation. 

The Indians have given very little attention to stock-raising, but as they expressed 
a desire to try it I issued 100 two-year old heifers to them recently. One was given 
to each head of a family who could show the best improvements on their farms. 
Many deserving families did not receive any. If the experience of this winter will 
warrant it more cattle should be purchased and issued in the spring. 

Several of the Indians, with the assistance of skilled help hired by themselves, have 
built good frame houses this summer, and others will probably do the same as soon 
as they are able. Very few of them are provided with good houses. Many camp on 
their farms during the summer and move to the timber in winter. The honorable 
Secretary of the Interior', at an interview 1 had with him recently in Sioux City, ex¬ 
pressed a strong desire to provide houses for the Omahas. They certainly deserve 
some assistance in this way, and I will endeavor to forward, at an early day, a plan 
for furnishing them with comfortable houses, at a small expense to the government. 

Owing to the encroachments of the Missouri River, the grist and saw mills at the 
Omaha Agency had to be torn down last spring and moved. Nothing was done 
towards re-erecting them until about the 1st of July, when a site was selected near 
the agency, three miles from the river. A new and larger grist-mill, intended for an 
additional run of burrs, is now nearing completion. It is the intention to use the same 
engine and boiler, which have been repaired, and to combine the grist and saw mills 
as before. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Omaha and Winnebago Reservations are located in the northeastern part of 
Nebraska, and embrace a. compact body of land 18 by 25 miles in extent, or about 
300,000 acres, the size of au average county of the State, of as good land as there is 
in the country. They are well watered, and there is considerable cottonwood lumber 
on the river bottom, and some hardwood on the bluffs near the Missouri. The eastern 
third of the reserve is allotted in severalty to the Indians, the balance is held by 
them in common. The agencies are located three and five miles from the Missouri 
River, and are ten miles apart. 

There has been little if any change in the population of these tribes during tbepast 
year. The only difference, perhaps, is a decrease of 30 in the Winnebagoes; this num¬ 
ber having migrated to Wisconsin. Estimated total population at this time, 2,500; 
Winnebagoes, 1,415; Omahas, 1,085. 

There are Indian apprentices in all the mills and shops. They are learning rapidly. 
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Onr steam-engines are run by full-blood Indians, and tlio shoe, carpenter, and black¬ 
smith shops at both agencies, and the day school at the Omaha Agency, are conducted by 
Indians, some of -whom are excellent workmen. It has been the policy to remove the 
white employes and to advance the Indian mechanics as rapidly as their knowledge 
and ability would warrant, until now there are but few white employes remaining. 
Many of the Indians are clamoring for the rights and privileges of citizenship. As 
these are generally the most thriftless, I doubt the propriety of conferring any more 
privileges upon them at present. They certainly should not be granted the opportu¬ 
nity of disposing of their lands and trust funds. 

Very respectfully, 

HOWARD WHITE, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner op Indian Affairs. 


Nevada Indian Agency, 
Pyramid Lake Besei-vation, August 16, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with department instructions I have the honor to submit the fol¬ 
lowing as my annual report for this agency. 

I entered upon the discharge of my duties April 16,1879, consequently the report 
for this year is the first one exhibited by me and covers only a period of four months. 
I regret it will be found meager and deficient. Upon my arrival here I found I had 
the charge of three reservations, widely separated from each other: Moapa River Reser¬ 
vation, located in the extreme southeastern part of the State : Walker Rivet Reserva¬ 
tion, 60 miles south of Wadsworth, on the Central Pacific Railroad; Pyramid Lake 
Reservation (my headquarters), 18 miles north of Wadsworth. 

Owing to the great distance from here of the Moapa River Reservation, and the ex¬ 
pense incident to visiting the same, I concluded to rely upon the report of the farmer 
in charge as to the condition of affairs there. He says: “ I found the farming land in 
very poor condition, much having been overflown, caused by the ditches having be¬ 
come choked with moss and tule ; there are no crops on the land ; the buildings on the 
reservation are in a wretched condition; there is not a window on the place; some of 
the buildings without doors, and one minus a roof; the farming implements almost 
worthless, and a very few Indians upon the reserve.” 

Walker River Reservation I visited and gave a personal investigation. The farming 
or bottom land I should judge to be about twelve miles in length, by an average width 
of a half mile, well timbered and plenty of water. The buildings consist of one small 
log house, occupied by the farmer; one brush stable and corral, and one board store¬ 
house about 12 by 16. These comprise the buildings, all told. I found nothiug done 
in the way of farming, owing, as I was told, to the scarcity of water in the river. 

Pyramid Lake Reserve is Located on theTruckee River, 18 miles north of Wadsworth. 
This reserve has plenty of good farming land, timber, such as it is (cottonwood), and 
the large valuable lake (valuable for its fishery), from which it takes its name lies 
wholly within the reservation line. The buildings here are good; a saw-mill in run¬ 
ning order, large dwelling-house, good barn, and corrals, interpreter’s house, store¬ 
house, and tool-house. Upon this reservation considerable farming has been done, 
considering the fact that the Indians put in their crops trusting to a favorable stage of 
the water in the river. 

In looking over the reports of this agency, covering a period of ten years, I find that 
the Indians have been reported as steadily improving each year, and as cultivating 
more land each succeeding year; in fact, in a fair way of becoming self-supporting. 

I deem it best at this particular time to inform the department of the real condition 
of these reservations, not only for the welfare of the Indians, but for my own protec¬ 
tion, as I am expected to make an actual improvement over that of the past reports. 

I am reliably informed that these Indians have gradually been leaving the reservations 
for the past five years, caused by the failure of crops, for the want of irrigating ditches, 
encroachment of white men upon the fisheries, and an inadequate appropriation. The 
larger portion of the Indians that reside upon the reservations during farming season 
are those that are the owners of po lies, that stay for the purpose of guarding pasture 
lauds from white men’s cattle, that their ponies may get fat so they can realize a sub¬ 
sistence from the sale thereof; and there is another class that were born in these val¬ 
leys, and that dislike to leave the place of their birth. There are Indians that lived 
here four and five years ago, that had small farms fauced and under cultivation, that 
have left and gone to make a living working for white men on ranches and around the 
mining camps and railroad towns for the reason of a failure in the crops each succeed¬ 
ing year. 

I have been here, I think, long enough to realize that a little advancement only can 
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be made in the improvement of the Pah Ute Indians with an appropriation of 615,000 
for three reservations. This appropriation equally divided among the reservations, 
less the amount set aside by the department for the pay of employes, allows to each 
reserve the amount of $2,500 only for the entire year. If this is all the Nevada service 
is ever to expect, I would immediately recommend the abandonment of the Walker 
River Eeservation, reserving the Moapa River for the Pi Utes, with a farmer in charge, 
and remove the Walker River Indians to Pyramid Lake, which has farming land enough 
for all the Pah Ute Indians of Nevada that could be induced to come on. The removal of 
the Walker River Indians to Pyramid Lake could be accomplished at a small expense, 
as they are only 78 miles from here. By this consolidation this (Pyramid Lake) would 
be the gainer of all the farming implements, stock, and wagons at present at Walker 
River Reserve. Everything of any value could be removed to this place. 

In case this plan does not meet the approval of the department, I most respectfully 
suggest another plan : Expend the greater portion of the whole appropriation succes¬ 
sively upon each reservation; purchase work-horses or mules, wagons, harness, and 
farming implements, &c.; at the end of the fiscal year the greater portion of the ap¬ 
propriation will have been expended upon that reservation. I would iu turn do like¬ 
wise with Walker River and Moapa River Reserves; by this we make a decided show¬ 
ing on one reserve annually, which is far better than a failure on the three for all of 
the time, as in the old way of managing. 

Whether the f regoing plans be favorably considered or not, I would recommend the 
immediate building of a large irrigating ditch for the Pyramid Lake Reservation; this 
ditch must be taken out of the river by an experienced engineer, the employes of the 
agency superintending, the Indian laborer digging it. This reservation has iu years 
past expended a great deal of money in trying to get a ditch out without the aid of a 
surveyor. The commencement of this will be the means of bringing a great many In¬ 
dians back upon the reservation, and more after its completion. 

I notice by tlie records of this office that a school has been in operation for a few 
months during tire past fiscal year, but with what success I am unable to state. While 
I believe tlie first lesson to an Indian should be to teach him how to produce an 
abuudance of food and clothing, I still regard it of the utmost importance to the gov¬ 
ernment that they he taught to read and write. From what I can learn, the great 
difficulty heretofore was the irregularity in attendance; this difficulty can be entirely 
overcome by the establishment of a boarding school, which would necessitate the 
building of a school-house. I have already nominated a lady for the position of 
teacher. I trust the department will approve of the same. Until a school-house is 
built we can use a portion of the storeroom. 

I wish to call the attention of the department to a serious fact, mentioned by former 
agents—the riding of Imliaus on the Central Pacific Railroad free of charge. The 
Indians go and com • as they please, and laugh at the agent’s power to stop them. If 
an Indian is in the midst of haying and a courier comes aud tells him there is a big 
pow-wow or dance in Winnemucea (150 miles distant), he drops his scythe, goes to 
Wadsworth, boards the train, attends the dance or pow-wow, hay or no hay. Indians 
were known to leave their work here this summer and attend the Fourth of July 
celebration in San Francisco. If the plan, as inaugurated by late Inspector Wat¬ 
kins, of all Indians obtaining a pass from the agent before they could ride, could have 
continued, it would have been one of the most important events in the history of this 
reservation. For some reason the railroad company saw fit to revoke the order. 

I am sorry to say the religious work of the ageucy has been neglected. These In¬ 
dians present a favorable field for the missionary. 1 would cheerfully co-operate with 
the Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The health of the Indians has been good. No epidemic has prevailed. 

Trusting I will be able to make a showing in the future, I am, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

W. M. GARVEY, 

U. S. Indian Agent 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Western Shoshone Agency, 

Elko, Nevada, August 19, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions from the .department, I respectfully submit 
this as my first annual report. 

I took charge of this agency on the 9bh of September, 1878. Until that period there 
had been no agent appointed. The tribe, scattered all over Nevada, was in charge of 
Levi A. Gheen, farmer. About 300 of these Indians were farming on l(inds supposed 
at the time to belong to the United States, and known as the Carlin Farms, being 
under the Nevada agent, Colonel Barnes. Others, in numbers varying from 5 to 100, 
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were working for white citizens, on lands of the government, in the different valleys 
of Nevada, their labor accruing in some cases for their own benefit, in others for their 
employers’. In addition to these were a large number doing but little, and lounging 
about the railroad and mining towns, with doubtful means of support. 

Early in November you directed me to take charge of the Indians at Carlin Farms, 
and all other Shoshones, including a band of Gosh Ftes that were living in Nevada. In 
carrying out these instructions I visited the different camps and informed them that 
the object of the government was to give them a home on the Duck Valley Reserve, 
where they would be supplied with farming utensils and grain for sowing and plant¬ 
ing, also wagons, oxen, &c., and during the fall and winter I would aid in their sup¬ 
port from the annuity' and supply goods received for that purpose. During the season 
from the 1st of November, 1878, to April, 1879,1 relieved over 2,500 Indians of both 
sexes and all ages, having deposited goods at Tuscarora, Cornucopia, Carlin, and Elko 
for that purpose. In distributing the goods among them I became better acquainted 
with their wants and dispositions, and it gave me a better opportunity to explain the 
object of the government. 

Early in March they called a council at Carlin, which was numerously attended. 
Two additional councils were called at Elko the following weeks, and the concentra¬ 
tion of the tribe at Duck Valley fully discussed. The usual speeches of want of faith 
in the white man and regret at leaving their homes and the homes of their fathers, 
&c., were made. The Carlin Indians, who had been doing well on their farms, were 
reluctant to leave, and could not understand why the land which they had occupied 
for years, aud which had been but lately discovered to have been sold to white citizens 
before the Indians’occupancy, could not be held by Washington, as they term the gov¬ 
ernment, against all claimants. In explaining these objections satisfactorily and in 
overcoming the interference of the Mormons and others, great difficulty was experi¬ 
enced, the main facts of which I reported at the time. About the 4th of April the 
Carlin Indians, accompanied by those of Elko, and joined en route by those north of 
the railroad under Captain Sam, arrived at Duck Valley, and lost no time in putting 
the plows into the soil of the reservation. By the 10th of May we had over 1,000 on 
the grounds, most of them showing a disposition to do the best they could. The sea¬ 
son was late and cold, and sage-brush houses and wickiups afforded but little pro¬ 
tection ; bnt fed well by the department, they persevered against all difficulties. 

The Duck Valley Reserve, as set apart by President Hayes for the use of the Western 
Shoshones, has proved well suited for that purpose, both in regard to its distance from 
white settlements and the fertility of the soil. The Owyhee River, running through 
its center, gives ample water for irrigating purposes. The salmon ascending the fiver 
has aided us very much this season, and we hope in another year to utilize them as 
permanent food. 

Our prospects for heavy crops are most sanguine, and an excellent feeling prevails 
among the Indians. They call it their home and feel it to be so. They have built 
about three miles of fence, dug ttoo tniles of water ditches, aud have 200 acres of wheat 
and barley under cultivation; also 25 acres of potatoes, turnips, pease, &c. Our harvest 
is just commencing, and if no early frost reaches us, it will prove all that ^antici¬ 
pated. 

It will he seen that we have only abont one-third of the tribe on the reserve at 
present, leaving two-thirds of them in the valleys south of the railroad aud in the 
mining towns. Within the last two months a wish has been expressed by these Indians 
to join those at the reserve, but as they refused to go last April, I have discouraged 
their going at present. I have, however, invited them to send delegations to see 
what has been done and is still doing. I have been informed by a messenger from one 
of their chiefs at Austin that he with a number of the tribe will visit the reserve about 
the first of September next to examine, and if favorably impressed would be willing 
to go there next spring. I have no doubt they will be in favor of it. I have discour¬ 
aged their going this fall, for the following reasons: Those on the reserve have by 
their own industry supplied themselves with food, and I propose to distribute one-half 
of the anuuity goods or clothing to them ; bringing in other Indians at this late day 
and discriminating, as I would have to do, between those who have worked and those 
who have not, would cause a feeling I -wish to avoid, and if not directed otherwise by 
the honorable Commissioner, I shall take care of those south of the railroad as I did 
last winter from the supplies and the balance of annuity goods. 

As yet we have uo houses of any kind on the reserve; employes are living in willow 
and sage-brush huts, hut are now preparing adobts; and lumber is on the way with 
which to erect houses, granaries, sheds, &c., and before tbe winter is upon us, hope to 
be made comfortable. In reviewing the year, I feel satisfied with the progress made 
in establishing this new agency, and I hope the department will also be. 

I cannot say too much for the disposition shown by the Shoshones to further the 
plans I have made for their benefit as well as their kindness and obedience to orders ; 
especially as interested parties have stated to the contrary—persons who were in favor 
of having a military post established near the reserve, and who maligned the Indians 
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in every way, sayiDg they were insubordinate, idle, and malevolent. It is to be re¬ 
gretted the truth is not kept a little nearer in view when such statements are made. 
As the visit of Company I, First Cavalry, Captain Can\ was caused by these reports 
and after a month’s stay at the reserve no cause for them conld be found, I thinkthe 
officers left satisfied of their total incorrectness. 

The Shoshones adopt the garb of the whites with scarcely an exception, but continue 
the use of paints, which they seem unwilling to dispense with. Their earnest wish 
often expressed is, to be “ all the same as white man.” 

This agency is not under the i>atronage of any religions sect, and we have no mis¬ 
sionary or schools. I would, therefore, ask for the establishment of a school among 
them at an early date. This, they say, lias often been promised them, and they con¬ 
stantly remind your agent of that promise. A school if established would of itself be 
a great inducement for the Indians to concentrate. There would be no want of schol¬ 
ars, as adults and minors would alike attend. 

The medicine men, whom they formerly had great confidence in for the cure of dis¬ 
eases, &c., are now nearly discarded. Two of them became very sick, and, becoming 
much frightened in consequence, sent for the agency physician. The Indians reasoned 
that if they had no faith in themselves, they could not have any faith in them, and now 
they resort to the “ paper doctor,” as they call the agency physician. 

The police force have proved of great service in the mining towns, especially in the 
suppression of the liquor traffic with the Indians. I have thought it best to continue 
part of the force at those towns uutil we can concentrate the tribe on the reserve. I 
have reorganized the force, and with double the number of privates, more attention 
will be paid to the drill, as while getting the land under cultivation, this was for a 
time neglected. One great benefit derived from establishing the force is the fact of 
its adding greatly to the self respect of the members, and being selected for good con¬ 
duct gives the appointees much influence among the tribe. 

The Indians are anxious to establish what I would call a tribunal for trying and 
punishing petty crimes among themselves, as our local courts refuse to try such cases. 
I now confine them ; but in most cases a good flogging would be better, if given by 
their own people. One scoundrel, two years ago, killed his wife, and last year burned 
down a wickiup or tent. I arrested him for the last offense, but the grand jury was 
instructed to ignore the bill, and he was again set free. All I can do is to have him 
driven away for the time. If he should venture on the reservation, his punishment 
would be severe, as the Indians are tired of his actions. 

Iq conclusion, I can but repeat what has before been stated, that I believe the West¬ 
ern Shoshones will be among the first to take rank as self-supporting Indians. 

JOHN HOW, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Abiqtjitj Indian Agency, 

Txerra Amarilla, N. Mex., July 29, 1879. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to inclose this my annual report for the. fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1879, as follows: 

The agency is situated in a country peculiarly adapted for the Indians of this tribe— 
Jicarilla Apache —it being a country abounding with many kinds of game, and almost 
strictly a pastoral country; consequently the time may never come when the Indian 
will be crowded to any great extent by American or other settlers. Wheu I speak as 
above, I do not mean the exact location of the agency at the present time, but of por¬ 
tions of the country near the agency, where the Indiaus belonging to this agency might 
•be taught farming and other civilized pursuits. 

As a rule, the Indians belonging at this agency are peaceful, quiet, and molest no 
one, perfectly satisfied with the kind and quantity of rations, and also of the gratifi¬ 
cation presents made to them by the government. In but one instance did they posi¬ 
tively disregard tho wishes of the government, and that in the case of the police force, 
which duty they positive^' refused to perform, giving as a reason that they most earn¬ 
estly desired peaceful pursuits, and not those of a warlike nature; and enlarging upon 
the subject, they made a most earnest and eloquent talk upon their hopes and desires 
for the future. That same feeling still exists, and has been mentioned time and again, 
both before and since the matter of the police force was brought up. Scarcely a time 
passes, when the principal men of the tribe are at the agency, when the matter is not 
brought up. Their hopes and desires may be enumerated as follows: 

1st. They do not want to go auy great distance from where the agency now is 
located, having been born here, having buried their dead here. Knowing the country 
as they do, they most decidedly object to being moved away from this country. 

2d. They desire to have farming land of their own, where each can raise a small 
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amount of produce, each as he desires. They claim that ou the Coyote, soino fifty 
miles from here, some years ago they took out a ditch, built a few small houses, 
and cultivated a few acres of land, but that while away ou one of their extended hunts 
the most of the land was taken possession of by the Mexicans, who refused to leave. 
They say, however, that there is plenty of land in the country unoccupied that would 
gait them. 

3d. They want schools, in which the youth of the tribe may learn to read and 
write, &c. 

Taken altogether, their own inclinations point directly to a speedy commencement of 
civilization among them, and I would most earnestly call your attention to this mat¬ 
ter, and ask that before another farming season commences, the experiment be tried of 
forming, &c. 

The past year has not been marked by any striking change at the agency. The sys¬ 
tem of enrollment, quarterly-ration checks, and issuing of rations required by the 
department has been substituted in place of the former loose system and works well, 
go much more to the satisfaction of not only the employes, but also to the Indians 
themselves. 

A party of Indians, probably 220 in number, formerly belonging at the Cimarron 
Ageucy, left this agency some time during the early spring and returned to the vicinity 
of the Cimarron. A week ago two men returned, and no doubt for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining the condition of the agency preparatory to the return of the whole party. 
I took considerable pains in pleasing them, and strongly urged the return of all. They 
left well satisfied, and I am strongly in hopes of the return of most if not all of them 
before long. 

The general health of the Indians, as well as their comfort, has been most satisfac¬ 
tory during the past year, aud, altogether, taking the agency in its present condition, 
not having a reservation, it is in a prosperous and promising condition. 

Submitted very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES H. ROBERTS, 

Farmer in Charge. 

B. M. Thomas, Esq., 

United States Indian Agent, Santa F6, N. Mex. 


Mescalero Agency, 

South Fork, N. Alex., August 11, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit my report for the time I have had charge of this 
agency. I arrived here on the 15th of last March. In consequence of being behind in 
the clerical labor of the agency, my predecessor was not prepared to commence an in¬ 
ventory of property until the 1st of April. 

In anticipation, as I was informed, of my coming at an earlier date, no preparation 
had been made for farming. The fencing was very much out of repairs, and uo grain 
on hand suitable for seed ; the fence was put in reasonably good repair, and about 50 
rods of new fence aud corrals made by the ageucy employes. I found it impossible to get 
oats or potatoes fur seed, aud corn was the only crop planted. Of this the agency em¬ 
ployes planted about ?0 acres; 20 acres more than last year. The Indians planted in 
different localities on the reservation about 25 acres, about the same as last year. 

Some of the Indians have worked their little patches of corn well, and have good 
crops; others have worked theirs but little, aud some not at all since planting. No 
one family planted as much as two acres, while most of those who did plant put in less 
than one acre. They are a lazy, thriftless people. I have used all the means at my com¬ 
mand to induce them to work, but without much success; they have promised to do bet¬ 
ter next year. Time will tell how much their promise is worth. They will deliberately 
aud daily (if notseen) breakdown a plank fence and pass through the corn rather than go 
a few hundred yards out of a direct line to a certain point. Time and persevering effort 
may overcome this, but at present it is certainly farming under difficulties. They give 
as a reason for not working more (and there is some force in it) that on account of the 
growing crops in the valley, but little of which is fenced, they are compelled to stay 
in the mountains with their horses. 

On what is known as the “ agency farm,” and where most of tfie corn put in by the 
employes was planted, but little if any will fully mature owing to late planting and 
the short season. I am told that corn has very seldom matured on this farm because 
of the high altitude. I have sown a part of it in alfalfa, and hope to put the rest or 
most of it in oats next spring. The Indian farm, two and a half miles below, is better 
adapted to corn ; although so short a distance between them, the growing season is 
said to be one month longer than at the agency farm. 
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This reservation is well suited to wild, roving Indians, but a more unfavorable lo. 
eality for an Indian reservation could scarcely have been found in the whole country 
if selected with reference to civilizing the Indians and encouraging them to become self! 
supporting by engaging in agriculture. The reservation is a large one for the number of 
Indians, being some 40 miles square (perhaps larger), and yet there is less than 600 acres 
of land (exclusive of that owned by white men) within the reservation that can be 
brought into cultivation. Of this some 300 acres would have to be under-drained at 
a heavy ex ense, and could then only bo cultivated in small grain and the hardier veg- 
etables on ccount of the elevation. This would be less than two acres for each fam. 
ily. There is now in cultivation about 80 acres. This can be increased at a compara¬ 
tively small expense to 220 acres. This would give less than one acre to each family 
while with the present aversion to work this is sufficient. It will be seen by this 
statement that if all were disposed to work there is not enough land for them. Isnot 
this statement of facts the strongest possible argument in favor of their removal to the 
Indian Territory ? 

The time may come when these Indians can be trusted with stock, and will engage 
in stock raising. What the result would he, if supplied with stock at present, maybe 
jnd ged from a circumstance which I will relate. They have a great many “ feasts,” 
some more important than others; one of the latter occurred some six weeks ago, last¬ 
ing several days and nights continuously. They insisted that I should give them a 
certaiu number of cattle and other supplies for the feast. I refused to do so. After 
importuning me for several days and reducing the quantity asked for from time to 
time, and still being refused anything more than their usual rations, they said to me 
that they would kill their horses and eat them. I remonstrated, and finally said to 
them that they must not do so. They claimed that their horses were their own, and 
they had a right to kill them, but finally said that if I would give a specified number 
of them their usual rations (except beef) a few days in advance of the regular time 
and consent to their trading horses for cattle they would do so, and I compromised 
with them on these terms. 

Although they do not cheerfully yield to restraint, it is not difficult to govern these 
Indians when sober, hut when drunk (and they are much given to drinking) they are 
wild and reckless. 

I have felt much gratified at my success in getting Victoria and his hand of Warm 
Spring Indians to come in and locate on this reservation, and also with the action of 
the Indian Department in assuring them that their families, now at San Carlos, will be 
sent to them. I feel confident it will end the long contest between them and the Army, 
in which so many lives have been lost. 

Owing partly to the unfavorable location of the school-house, and partly to the diffi¬ 
culty of procuring a desirable teacher, there has been no school here during the sum¬ 
mer. Through the kind liberality of the honorable the Secretary of the Interior, a 
new school-house is nearly completed, at a cost of about $600 dollars. I hope to have 
a school in operation early in September. 

ThesJwmtij occupied by the agent and the adjoining store-rooms are built of pine slabs, 
set on end \n the ground and covered with long planks. When it begins to rain (and 
that is nearly every day for about two months of the year) we commence moving furni¬ 
ture and goods, and placing vessels to catch the drippings (sometimes pourings) from 
the roof, and for three months in the spring (when the wind is constantly blowing) 
the name of the agency can be written in the dust any hour and in any part of the 
building, and for such a house, standing on government land, a rent of $600 a year is 
being paid. 

If this agency is regarded as at all permanent it is certainly the interest of the gov¬ 
ernment to erect new agency buildings at once. These slabs will soon rot off and the 
whole tiling fall down, and there is no other that can be occupied. 

An office for the physician is very much needed, and there is not enough storage 
room. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


S. A. RUSSELL, 
United States Indian Agent. 


. Office Navajo Indian Agency, 

Arizona Territory, August 15, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with your instructions in circular letter of June 18, 1879,1 re¬ 
spectfully submit my first annual report. 

This agency is located at what used to be old Fort Defiance, on the very southern end 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation, and about two miles west of the western boundary 
line of New Mexico, placing this agency said two miles into the Territory of Arizona; 
and that I may furnish your office with a clear, concise 
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VIEW OF THIS AGENCY, 

beginning first with its physical aspect, I will invite you to accompany mo to an open 
“parade ground,” 150 yards square. Facing the north, you will observe some half 
dozen “ adobe” buildings, with adobe fences filling up the interstices, covering the 
frontage on that side of said square. These “ adobes ” rise about 9 feet from the ground, 
8 nd with the exception of the slight improvements of doors, windows, &c., are built 
of sun-dried mud all around, to wit, top, bottom, sides, and ends. Iu these dwell the 
agent and employes; they also include what is used for the school-house, office, store¬ 
rooms, medical dispensary, blacksmith and carpenter shops, tool-house, &c. They an¬ 
swer dry weather purposes very well, but tents would be decidedly preferable for the 
rainy season. Thence face the east, and the only respectable building at this agency 
appears, to wit, the “agency warehouse,” which has a shingle roof, and is otherwise a 
fair structure,30 by 60 feet; also two more “adobes”present their fronts on this side, 
tbe “butcher’s shop” and “guest-room”; the latter is used by visiting Navajo Indians 
who often come in to the agency and remain over night. Then turn to the south and 
tbe old adobe warehouse comes to view; it is now used to store supplies in; and im¬ 
mediately west of it, and 30 feet distant, is a similar building used by the agency 
trader. Now face to the west, and notice that an adobe fence 7 feet high extends all 
aloDg that side of the plaza, and adjoining it ou the west is the “big corral,” averag¬ 
ing about 80 yards square, into which about 12,000 Indians are to be crowded on the 
14th day of October next, and to be held there until the whole number present on that 
occasion have received their tickets upon which I am to dispense to each of them, 
equally, their annuity goods. 

THE FARMING LAND 

enclosures embrace about 8 acres on the east, north, and west sides of this agency 
square, and is all under cultivation, together with 6 acres of adjoining land not fenced, 
making 14 acres in all now cultivated, and being an increase of 6 acres over last year’s 
report. The crop now being raised is only corn and wheat fodder, for agency use, 
estimated at 20 tons; the season being too far advanced when I received charge of this 
agency (April 26, 1879) to raise a regular crop, especially because the meaus of irriga¬ 
tion (the dam) had gone out, and it was too late in the season to rebuild said dam in 
time for a crop this year, except, the fodder before mentioned, and I expect to make 
that with the aid of the rainy season, usually occurring here iu July aud August. 

Very little rain has fallen here this year. The drought is unusually severe, and as a 
consequence the Navajo Indians will not raise one-fourth of their usual crop of corn, 
wheat, and vegetables, and, as near as I am now able to estimate, the differences will 
be in the amounts raised this year, as against other average years, say 40,000 bushels 
of corn against 200,000 bushels; 700 bushels of wheat against 3,000 bushels; 1,000 
bushels of vegetables against 5,000 bushels; and the result will be they will require a 
larger amount of supplies issued to them this ensuing year than for previous years. 

THEIR FLOCKS AND HERDS 

are in a flourishing condition, and I estimate them for this year, as against last year’s 
report, at 700,000 head of sheep against 500,000 head; 1,600 head of cattle against 1,500 
head ; 500 head of mules and burroes against 225 head; 22,500 head of horses against 
20,000head; but the “Navajoes” have become so civilized in their tastes that they 
frequently tell me, “She^p meat no good all time; me want ‘occon’ (flour), ‘nattah’ 
(corn), little some time.” They have no corn “ cached” now of any consequence, so they 
tell me. 

THE NAVAJO POPULATION, 

according to the records in former reports, is placed at 11,850. When and how this 
“census” was arrived at I am not informed, nor do the records of this office show the 
fact. From the best information I can obtain thus far these people number at this 
time over 13,000, and approximate 15,000. Between ten aud eleven thousand tickets 
were issued last year at the “ annuity issue,” as I am informed, and I expect to issue 
about 12,000 tickets at the “annuity issue” to be made on the 14th of October next 
Twelve hundred will cover the largest number of Indians appearing here at any one 
time for supplies since I assumed charge of this agency, and a few, over one-half oJ 
them, were children, thus showing that the Navajoes are 

INCREASING IN NUMBERS. 

Quite a large portion of these Indians do not visit this agency, except at the “annu¬ 
ity issue,” and then about one-fifth stay at home to attend to their flocks aud herds 
aud, as I am credibly informed, another considerable fraction of thi« tribe never hare 
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come in, and were not with the tribe when they were taken as prisoners of war about 
fourteen years ago to the “Bosque Rodondo,” but resided, then, with their flocks and 
herds as they do now, far away to the westward of their reservation. I shall make 
a special effort to have some of these Indians come in to the annuity issue next Octo- 
her, and also to impress them with the thought that the Great Father has only kindly 
intentions toward them, so long as they behave themselves, as I am informed they 
have done, and have remained peaceable during said fourteen years past. 

In May last was held at this agency a big talk or council, when twenty-nine chiefs 
and subs and other head men of the tribe were present. The unanimous expression 
and importunate appeal of that gathering was, that they might have 

MOKE LAND, 

to wit, a twelve or fifteen mile strip of land in width added on to the south and east 
sides of their present reservation (but not to extend on the east only as far north as 
the white settlements on the San Juan River), for the reason that the increase of their 
flocks and herds, and their own flourishing condition require this addition. It would 
give them “a winter range” for their stock when the snow crowds them off of their 
mountain ranges. They are then obliged to leave them and seek the lower levels 
south and east of their reservation, which they now frequently do, in order to save 
their flocks and herds from perishing. In my judgment they are wise in making this 
endeavor to provide for themselves a resource which they already need, and in the 
near future will become imperatively necessary to their growing condition. And con¬ 
sidering their willingness to forego annuities and fewer supplies in the future if they 
can have more of this desert land, which has remained open to settlement over thirty 
years and does not now contain only four settlers as I am informed (besides traders), 
i. e., on this tract of land that will content them; therefore I cannot help recommend¬ 
ing that their earnest request be granted them, with the necessary reserves for railroad 
and also mining interests, on the old as well as on the new reservation, if an addition 
is given to them. And in this connection I will also recommend that the mineral 
wealth (if any) in all this reservation be reserved and that white men be allowed to 
work the mines under proper regulations, among which should be enforced, to wit, no 
white men allowed to reside on said reservation in working said mines except they be 
married and have their wives with them; Indian labor to have preference, and to be 
employed by miners whenever practicable, and no intoxicating driuks permitted to 
enter said reservation. In this way both the interests of Indian civilization and white 
men’s rights may be protected and no reasonable objection can be made against grant 
ing this people the additional desert land they need for pastoral purposes; and if they 
can have it, they will, as I believe, yield the mineral rights on their old reservation 
under said restrictions above referred to. These Navajo Indians are 

PEACEABLE, INDUSTRIOUS, AND DESERVING 

of a fair attention being given to their reasonable necessities, and they are all thr 
more capable of making trouble, because of the possession of these qualities, if thei- 
reasonable needs are not provided for; and should their request for more land bo de 
nied them, I earnestly recommend that the annuities of $5 per capita be continued 
and also that the usual supplies be dispensed indefinitely; and in either event, that they 
have 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 

established, and the condition of their treaty in this respect be at least attempted to 
be carried out even at this late day. The only means of education existing here at this 
time is a day school. It had but il as an average attendance of scholars for May and 
June, 1879, and for the three weeks taught in this quarter an average of 15 scholars 
has been maintained; also the present teacher wbo, while he has taught the school 
but the said three weeks, has demonstrated that the capability of the Navajos to ac¬ 
quire an education has heretofore been very much underrated. Upon my arrival here 
(April 2G, 1879), the then acting teacher informed me that his effort of day school was 
comparatively a failure, and “ that he entertained strong doubts of his ability to impart 
sufficient instruction to justify the payment of his salary” (vide his report, April, 1879). 

I am fully of the opinion that the boarding-school plan will yield the best results; 
yet at the same time I share in the faith of the present teacher that even a day school 
may make fair progress, judging from his success in teaching the three weeks in this 
quarter when his average atteudance of scholars has been (and during the dull season) 
one-third more than his predecessors for May and June, and he has kept all his schol¬ 
ars without chauge except to add new ones, and an obvious improvement in all of 
them is apparent, and now three of his scholars can read in McGuffy’s first reader and 
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ten of them can write their names, thus enabling me to change the anouncement of 
my predecessor in his report for 1878, to wit, “ Not one solitary Navajo who can either 
read or write.” If I can have accommodations established on the boarding-school plan 
for 30 or 40 scholars of each sex, I can fill them, and as I also believe make as good 
progress in the direction of education and civilization as has been made in the begin¬ 
ning with any other tribe of Indians in this country, or at least at the end of one year’s 
time, after such a school has been established, can make a satisfactory report of prog¬ 
ress to your office. 

Iu the matter of dress the Navajosare more than 
SEMI-CIVILIZED. 

for most of the males wear pants and shirts made of woolen cloth and cotton goods, 
and the women are for the most part dressed in skirts and waists*of calico and woolen 
cloth, the latter of their own manufacture; also, both men and women knit stockings 
which they wear with moccasins ou their feet. The thick hair of their heads protects 
that extremity, and it is usually tied in a knot behind, or held in place by a gay col¬ 
ored handkerchief tied around the head, a common practice among the males espec¬ 
ially when riding on horseback, which both sexes do frequently, and both men and 
women ride astride. On dress-up occasions the men wear leggius or pants elaborately 
trimmed with buckskin fringe and silver buttons, and the women wrap their ankles 
in thick and even folds of nicely tanned goat and buck skin reaching from below their 
ankles to the knee. This custom is peculiar to the Navajo women, as I am informed. 
They are all, men and women, fond of wearing beads and other ornaments arouud 
their necks, and the males wear large silver rings iu their ears, and the women wear 
them on their fingers. They all paint occasionally, and if they do practice these habits 
more and spread the paint on a trifle thicker than their white sisters do, and wear 
their rings and ornaments of different patterns, it is no fair reason why, in these re¬ 
spects, they should be classed as more “ uncivilized ” than the whites who follow simi¬ 
lar fashions. Their feet are smaller and prettier to look at than the average white. 
They all wear blankets and mantles used as shawls, only as occasion requires, similar 
to the use of overcoats and shawls with the whites. They not only manufacture 
them, but also many others which they sell and trade with other tribes, also to the 
white people, who buy some very-handsome ones. 

I‘regret to find also among this people an average 

CIVILIZED TASTE FOR WHISKY AND TOBACCO. 

They obtain their whisky from Mexican and othertraders, often fifty and one hundred 
miles away from the reservation. I am doing what I can to prevent the Indians from 
obtaining and drinking whisky; also I have requested the United States district at¬ 
torneys both at Santa F6, New Mex., and at Prescott, Ariz., to commence three pros¬ 
ecutions against liquor-sellers who have been selling whisky to these Indians, and I 
have advised them of all the facts in said cases and of the names of the Indian wit¬ 
nesses -who are ready to go to court and testify. And while I shall continue my en¬ 
deavors to put a stop to the selling of intoxicating drinks to these Indians, I am aware 
that it will be no easy task to fight against both the appetites of the Indians and the 
rapacity of the venders who rely upon a Mexican jury to clear them, though the In¬ 
dian testimony bp full and conclusive. 

CARD-PLAYING AND GAMBLING 

is a flourishing vice with this people. Some of the intelligent Navojos see the folly of 
such practices, and they are working to stop it. A few days ago Chiefs Norbone 
Segundo, and Amijo brought in and laid on my table several hundred of the cards used 
by their bands to gamble with ; also Chief Ten-a-su-sa has turned “ reformer,” and 
they all talk to their people the thoughts that I explain to them against intemperance, 
gambling, &c., which is encouraging. They also desire me to stop the sale of such 
cards. I respectfully refer the matter to your office for the necessary authority. 
Most of 


THE EMPLOYES 

at this agency (like myself) are new to this business, but they are good moral men, and 
do, I believe, give me their full support and sympathy in my endeavors to lead and 
direct this people to a higher state of morality and civilization. And while upon this 
subject, I will venture the suggestion, and hope that the time will come (soon too) 
when only married men, accompanied with their wives, can be employed at an Indian 
agency; this, of course, must include some additional compensation to enable them to 
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support a family, equal to the extra cost of living in this remote land, as well as more 
civilized improvements, bnt it will more than pay in the direction of civilization not 
endeavored to he taught these Indians, for the demoralized side of most white men 
who come single is very apt to be shown toward the Indians, and immoral practices do 
exists at the agencies as a consequence; besides the most refining phase of a civilized 
life, to w it, theexample of a well-regulated and Christian household is aotoften brought 
to bear upon the observation of these Indians. 


NO MISSIONARY EFFORT 

has been made heretofore among this people that I am advised of, bnt I am now in- 
formed that a missionary under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis¬ 
sions is to arrive here about November next, and commence work in that direction, 
and I will hope and" pray (yes, and work too) that this effort may be successful and 
these Indians be benefited thereby. 

I herewith hand you the statistical information asked for in connection with my an¬ 
nual report, which includes my estimate, to wit, that the Navajos furnish 85 per cent, 
of their subsistence from their stock and farming resources, 9 per cent, from hunting, 
and about 6 per cent, received from United States. 

Yours, with respect, 

GALEN EASTMAN, 
United States Indian Agent 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Office of Pueblo Indian Agency, 

Santa F4, N. Mex., August 14, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit hereby my seventh annual report as United States 
Indian agent. 

The Pueblo Indians are an interesting people, both on account of their ancestry and 
their present condition and customs. Their history, as written by their conquerors, 
and also as recorded all over this country by the ruins of their habitations in the val¬ 
leys, upon the high mesas, and finally in perpendicular cliffs 2,000 feet from the ground, 
is a tempting subject for the student and writer. 

The remnants of this decaying race maintain the old religious rites and ceremonies, 
the form of government, the manner of life, and the superstitions of their ancestors to 
a great degree, having simply grafted thereon something of the inferior civilization of 
the people among whom they have lived for more than two centuries. 

They number at present about 10,613, and live in twenty-six pueblos, named as fol- 

ws: 


1. Taos. 

2. Picnris. 

3. San Juan. 

4. Santa Clara_ 

5. San lldefonso... 

6. Pojoaque. 

7. *Nambe. 

8. Tesuqne. 

9. Cochiti.. 

10. Santo Domingo, 

11. San Felipe. 

12 Jemes.. 

13. Zia. 

14. Santa Anna- 

15. *Sandia. 

16. *Isleta......... 

17. Laguna. 

18. *Acoma. 

19. *Zuni. 


430 

115 

500 

201 

275 

28 


238 
937 
528 
385 
115 
342 
225 
1,200 
1,298 
500 
1,500 


Total of the Pueblo Agency (in New Mexico). 


9,013 


1. Tegua. 

2. Shu-chum-a-way 

3. Walapi. 


'Estimated. 


130 

108 

264 
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4. Mas-sung-na-way. 241 

5. Shu-paw-la-way. 112 

6. Shu-mo-pa-way.„. 184 

7. *Oraibe. 561 

Total of the Moqui Pueblo Agency (in Arizona). 1,600 


There are at least three dialects in use among the Indians of the 19 pueblos in New 
Mexico, and three or four more among those of Arizona; aud of these dialects, but few 
Indians know more than one, so that the inhabitants of pueblos of different dialects are 
compelled to commuuicate through the Spanish language, which most of the Indian 
nieu can speak. 

Each pueblo has its own officers and government and is entirely independent of all 
the other pueblos in that respect, there being no general officers in the Pueblo tribe. 
These governments are almost exactly the same, and are conducted by the following 
officers, viz: 

The Cacique, who is chief officer of church and state, priest of Montezuma, and director 
of all the temporal affairs of the pueblo. It does not seem to be kuown at the present 
time how the cacique was originally installed in the office, he alone having the power 
to appoint his successor, which duty is among the first he performs after succeeding to 
the office. The cacique, aided by three principales selected by himself, appoints the 
governor and all the officers. The appointments are communicated to the council of 
principales and then proclaimed to the people. 

The Governor is appointed by the cacique for one year, and is the executive officer of 
the pueblo. Nothing can be done without the order of the governor. The position is 
purely honorary in respect of remuneration, but the honors do not cease with the office, 
for the dignified position of principal is awaiting him at the close of his term, and there 
is no anti-third-term rule in the way of his holding the office time and again during 
his life. 

The pi-indpales (ex-governors) compose a “ council of wise men ” and are the “ con¬ 
stitutional advisers” of the governor. All important matters seem to be decided by a 
vote of the council. 

The Altjuacil (sheriff) attends to the duties of a sheriff, under the direction of the 
governor. 

The Fiscal Mayor attends to the ordinary religious ceremonies. 

The Capitande la Guerra (captain of war), with his under-captains and lieutenants, 
generally has no duties to perform in these times of peace. 

Each of the above officers has the necessary number of lieutenants for the discharge 
of the duties of the office. 

It seems to be the habit of writers on the subject of the Pueblo Indians to say that 
their officers are selected by universal suffrage; but I have never been able to fiud 
the slightest evidence of this among the Indians, and am prepared to say that they have 
no such practice. It is certainly very difficult to find out what their customs and prac¬ 
tices are, and I shall probably be compelled to investigate a few years longer before I 
can venture a statement of their religious belief—their practices in regard to “ sacred 
fire,” “ devil worship,” &c. 

The Pueblo Indians are a very industrious, provident, aud reliable people, and seem 
determined to live iu harmony with all the world, even if it costs them their existence. 
Their great failing islackof self-assertion. They were conquered aud broughtdownfrom 
a condition of freedom and peace two centuries ago, even to a condition of servitude and 
the observance of the forms of an enforced religion, and the power of the “ Fair God ” 
has rested hea vily upon them ever since. Their spirit has been broken, and it is aquestion, 
now being worked out, whether the effort of the United States Government to implant 
new hope and bring them up from their servile condition to fitness for citizenship has 
been exerted too late. They are susceptible of education, aud it is believed that thou¬ 
sands of the Pueblo Indians can be formed into valuable citizens. 

The year under report has passed without special incident. The Indians have gen¬ 
erally been prosperous and their maturing crops, so far as I have been able to learn, 
are abundant. On account of the ravages of grasshoppers last season some of the In¬ 
dians of the Pueblo of Laguna were quite destitute in the spring, and 10,000 pounds of 
wheat were issued, to enable them to raise a crop this season. 

No definite report of the number of acres of land cultivated, nor of the quantities of 
the different crops raised can be made, because the Indians occupy so many reserva¬ 
tions at such long distances from each other—the extremes being more thau 200 
miles apart; but it can be definitely reported that the Pueblos are entirely independ¬ 
ent of the department this year in respect to material resources. /They have crops 
of corn, wheat, pumpkins, melons, red pepper, beans, apples, plums, peaches, grapes, 
and apricots; they have also large numbers of horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. 


15 i 


'Estimated J 
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Some of the Pueblos do not advance much in civilization, while others, especially 
those where schools have been maintained the longest, are advancing steadily. At 
Laguna some of the Indians are introducing cook-stoves and improved utensils into 
their houses, and a few are even indulging in carpets. The better classes in several 
of the Pueblos ai’e getting fine freight wagons, and a few even have buggies. 

Four day schools, with seven teachers, have been maintained most of the year. 
The progress of ?he children iu these schools has been fair, but they cannot be advanced 
as surely nor as far as they could be in boarding schools away from their home influences. 
Three of the principal teachers are physicians and on that account are enabled to do 
much more for the Indians than they would otherwise be. 

The Presbyterian Church has supplemented the salaries of three of the teachers, aud 
has paid the full salary of one of the assistant teachers; it has also built two very good 
residences for the teachers, one of these buildings including a good school-room. 

The Zuni school was started again last October. That school has not been very well 
equipped, partly on account of the difficulties in the way of getting furniture, medicines, 
&c., to the pueblos, and partly because I have not hitherto succeeded in keeping a teacher 
there to care for property sent. I hope this last difficulty will no longer exist, and that 
the Zuni school will now become more vigorous. 

Two young ladies have lately come from Pennsylvania to help iu the Jemes school, 
and there has since been quite an addition to the average attendance. Dr. Shields, 
the principal of that school, has done a great deal of hard work, aud seems to be now 
in a conditic n to accomplish much good. 

The railroad is rapidly approaching the Rio Grande, and as immigration flows into 
this country, the land of the Pueblos will become more and more valuable, and corres¬ 
pondingly more difficult to keep free of trespassers and designing men. The titles of 
the Indians to the greater portion of their lands have now been perfected, and it is 
hoped that Congress will act favorably on the remainder next winter. 

The Abiquiu Ageucy was placed under my direction on August 20,1878. The Indians 
of that agency are Jicarilla Apaches, and number 626. They are located on a private 
land grant, and tbe agency is situated iu a Mexican town, where the Indians manage 
to get supjdies of whisky. Of course under these circumstances it is impossible for 
the agent to accomplish much for their advancement in civilization. The most be can 
hope to do is to maintain them as economically as possible wflere they are, until he can 
get authority for their removal to a reservation where they can he set to work. 

They profess to be not only "willing but anxious to begin regular farming, aud the 
probabilities are that if they were properly located they could soon be started on the 
w ay to self-support. A year ago orders bad been issued for the removal of these In¬ 
dians to the. Mesealero Apache Agency; but tbe condition of anarchy then existing iu the 
vicinity of that agency prevented the execution of the order. It was afterward the inten¬ 
tion "to take them to tiie Indian Territory, but that was made impossible by prohibitory 
legislation of Congress. Tbe Apaches remained quietly near their agency until last 
spring, w’hen more than two hundred who formerly belonged at the Cimarron Ageucy re¬ 
turned to the vicinity of Cimarron, and have remained there ever since. I have heard but 
little complaint of them, but they have been there without any “ visible means of 
suppoi't ” long enough, and the district commander, General Hatch, is now giving them 
his attention. I hope to see the Abiquiu Agency more advantageously located before 
the close of the present year. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BEN. M. THOMAS, 

United States Indian Agent, Fueblo and Abiquiu Agencies. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DAY SCHOOL OF THE PEUBLO OF ZUNI. 

ZuNi Pueblo, N. Mex., 

July 17, 1879. 

As these strange people live in, one might say, a single house with many apartments 
and several stories high, it is next to mpossible to number them. They are seldom 
all in the town at one time. They are a people almost free from amalgamation. They 
allow none of their women ever to leave the villages, even when married to. Indians of 
other pueblos. There is a man married into tbe Zuni tribe from tbe Moqui tribe, also 
one from the San Filippe, but their wives do not leave Zufii. There are two Mexicans 
living in the town (a man and a woman) who were captured from old Mexico w T hen 
small. 

There are two day schools in the pueblo, one for tbe girls, taught by a lady assistant, 
and one for the boys, taught by the principal. There is no hoarding-school connected 
with the mission up to the present. There are but six very inferior desks belonging 
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to the school-rooms. The stone floors accommodate a great many, if one can call that 
accommodation, but such is about all the accommodation we have. The scholars gen¬ 
erally are quite irregular in attendance. We have not been able to maintain the 
schools quite the full year, as we did not arrive at Zuni until about the middle of 
October. The largest average attendance was in the month of January, it being 30 
boys and 14 girls. One of the Indian official men was present nearly every day that 
month, and when I called a boy’s name, he often went out and hunted"him up, remind¬ 
ing him that he was wanted in school. 

The amount of funds expended for education has not been anything iu comparison 
to the great need of expenditure. This is probably owing to the imperfection in mail 
communications. There is not any post-office nearer than Fort Wingate, a distance of 
30 miles by trail. I hope yet this fall to build a school-house, and, if possible, to build 
a windmill for grinding the corn and wheat, which are now ground by the hands of 
women. We expect a post-offi«o here yet this fall, and a mail line on through to Camp 
Apache. By next spring we expect to have more than 100 scholars reading-and writ¬ 
ing tho English language. At present there are but few, because we are not fairly 
under headway. They are a set of bright children, quick to learn. 

We have not printed anything in the Zuni language; but if the funds were placed 
aside for that purpose, we could print a small book at any time, or cards, which would 
not cost a great, deal. Most of those who can now read have learned to do so since we 
came. All the advanced boys of Dr. Palmer, my predecessor, died with the small-pox. 
I know of none who are learning trades. They see very little of the world and the 
different trades, hence have little or no desire to learn them. 

The calls upon me for medical aid are becoming more frequent, although I have 
not yet received a supply of drugs; all that I have used yet have been out of my pri¬ 
vate supply. Fifty-five have applied to me for treatment, all of whom I have treated. 
They do not call me in when there are births. I only know of one death since our ar¬ 
rival. Did not see the man; do not know what was his disease. He was buried at 
night. 

This mission is under the care of the Presbyterian Church. There is but one not 
commissioned here, the wife of the principal. During the year the church has erected 
a beautiful stone building for the accommodation of the teachers, at a cost of about 
$2,000. The church has not yet erected a church building, as t here are but three white 
members and no Indian members. No females have adopted the dress of citizens. A 
dozen or more men have adopted the citizens’ dress iu paid. 

No Indians have been killed by any means; neither have they killed any one. Only 
four have been pnnished by the civil authorities in the county court. The whites have 
entirely, as far as I know, respected both the property and the persons of the Indians, 
and no troubles have existed between them which have called for punishment. 

As to their lands, none has been cultivated by government. The Indians culti¬ 
vate from two to three hundred acres, principally by the hoe. I had two steel 
plows, made by Speer & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., brought on at ray own expense, and have 
disposed of one of them to the Indians. They have broken twenty or more acres dur¬ 
ing the year. None of their land is under fence, excepting the small gardens. They 
have very little desire to fence anything except, their small gardens. They carry their 
wheat about in blankets, and no one can tell how much they do raise. It is considered 
the property of the women as soon as it is raised or thrashed. They raise from five to 
ten hundred bushels of wheat, and this by irrigation. They raise several thousand 
bushels of corn without irrigation. They raise no oats, no barley, no rye, no potatoes, 
very few turnips, some onions, although not large; perhaps a thousand pounds of 
beaus, melons, and pumpkins; about five tons of hay cut. 

No allotments have been made since I came by government. Three societies of the 
Presbyterian Church have sent small grants of thimbles, thread, aud neodles for the 
Indian girls. 

There are no Indians who labor iu civilized pursuits, agriculture excepted. Many 
have orchards of peach trees. The prospect is good for the coming crop. Every fam¬ 
ily has a garden of some size. They have no apples or grapes. Peaches are the only 
fruit raised. 

The Government owns no stock. These Indians own about 100 horses, and perhaps 
double the number of burros, 8 or 10 mules, about 200 head of cattle, 50 head of swine, 
20,000 or 30,000 head of sheep. All the increase is by the natural increase of the herds. 
They saw no lumber, but have plenty of good pine timber and sufficient water for 
steam or water-wheel. Almost daily they come to me to buy lumber. I have not 
been able to sell them any because it costs $G0 per thousand at Fort Wingate, and 60 
cents per hundred to get it here. 

There is no consumption of wood or coal, except the wood used in their own honses. 
It is all brought on burros to Znfii, perhaps a distance of three miles; a man brings a 
load of wood on a burro, and that is his day’s labor. The amount of wood used is 
very great in the winter, as they have no stoves aud no o her light except the light 
from the large fire-place. They do not deal in robes and furs. All kinds of game are 
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very scarce. All the people live in good adobe buildiogs, although in very many of 
them ventilation is very, very poor. No one can tell the number of houses there are, 
as in some parts of the town you can count as many as five houses, one over the other. 
All these houses have been built by the Indians at their own expense. There are no 
houses of any hind belonging to the government. 

These Indians subsist entirely upon the productions of their own labor, and itis aaid 
that they keep stored up enough to subsist upon for three years. They sell a small 
portion of what they raise, or rather dispose of the old and surplus. 

Their fishing, hunting, gathering of roots, &c., afford them no subsistence, as 
they do very little of either. There are living on the Zuni grant five whites, the 
principal, his wife, and their two children, and the lady assistant teacher, aad one 
Laguna Indian, hired in the principal’s yard. 

There is a small settlement of Mormons living near; to Nutria and Piscado, but I 
am unable to say whether they are on the grant or not. I think they live veiy near to 
the line, but which side I do not know. I have reference to the town of Sevalla. 
They hold stock, and freight for a living. 

Rev. TAYLOR F. EALY, M. D., 

United Slates Teacher. 


Hon. Pueblo Indian Agent, 

Santa M, K. Mex. 


New York Indian Agency, 

ForestvilJe, N. F, October 14,1879. 

Sir : In making my tenth annual report I have the honor to state that the year has 
been a prosperous oue for the Indians in this agency. The statistics of education and 
farming inclosed herein show substantial and gratifying progress. 

THE ONEIDAS CITIZENS. 

The Oneidas, residing in the counties of Oneida and Madison, in the State of New 
York, have since 1843 held their lands in severalty ana in fee under the laws of such 
State. They generally voted the first time at the annual election in November, 1878. 
A few r voted at the election in 1877, and an Oneida named Abraham Elm was indicted 
and convicted in the United States circuit court for voting unlawfully for member of 
Congress. A motion for a new trial was made before Hon. William J. Wallace, cir¬ 
cuit judge of the northern district of New York, who set aside the verdict aud held 
that these Oneidas of New York, having abandoned their tribal relations and become 
civilized, were citizens of the United States, having the same rights to the elective 
franchise and otherwise as other citizens. The Oneidas generally feel proud of their 
citizenship, and of being placed in other respects upon an equality with white men, 
and are as well qualified to intelligently discharge, the duties of the citizen as the 
average elector. 

SCHOOLS. 

There are 1,489 Indian children of school age residing upon eight reservations in the 
agency. Of these, 1,205 have attended school some portiou of the year; 1,120 have at¬ 
tended one month or more. The largest number at school during any one month was 
928, an increase over the preceding year of 59. The 31 Indian schools in the agency 
have been taught an average period of eight months, and the average attendance dur¬ 
ing that time has been 693, an increase over the preceding year of 40. These schools 
have been maintained at an expense of $21,510, of which the Indians contributed $1,489; 
the Society of Friends at Philadelphia, to sustain their boarding-school at Allegany 
Reservation, $3,000; the Episcopalians to sustain their mission school at Onondaga Re¬ 
serve, $400; the State of Pennsylvania to sustain the day-school at Cornplanter Re¬ 
serve, $300, and the remaining$16,365 was paid by the State of New York; about $8,000 
of the last-named sum being to support, the Thomas Orphan Asylum upon the Catta¬ 
raugus Reservation. The amount paid as salaries to teachers was $7,270. Eleven In¬ 
dian teachers have been employed in these schools during the year, and have given 
gcod satisfaction. In fact, the schools under the charge of the Indian teachers have 
had a larger attendance of pupils aud were better supported by the Indian parents 
than the schools taught by white teachers. Your office will not have failed to observe 
that the reports of these schools, made by the Indian teachers, show as much profi¬ 
ciency in scholarship and intelligence as like reports made by the white teachers. 
Well-qualified white teachers do not like to reside upon the reservations. Most of the 
Indian teachers were educated in high schools and were trained for their work, with 
the aid of appropriations formerly made by the United States for the civilization of 
Indians. For several years such appropriations have been withheld. 
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THE TON A WAND A RESERVATION MANUAL-LABOR SCHOOL. 

I respectfully call attention to the statement of facts relating to this school in my annual 
report for 1878. The legislature of this State at its last session appropriated $600 to pro¬ 
vide the school building with suitable furniture, such as beds, chairs, tables, &c. The 
buildings are substantial and commodious, and the school farm of 80 acres is well sup¬ 
plied with teams and farming tools. Over $12,000 have been expended by the trustees 
in erecting the necessary buildings and furnishing same, and they are now ready for 
use, and the institution is not in debt. Of the sum named, $6,100 was paid by the Sen¬ 
ecas of the Tonawauda band from their annuity. To maintain the school successfully 
will require an annual appropriation of about $2,000. It is designed by the trustees to 
make this a manual-labor school in fact, as well as a high school for the more advanced 
Indian students on the eight reservations in the agency, and especially as a training- 
school for Indian teachers to supply the 31 Indian schools therein, an object greatly 
desired. Each of the three trustees has given, as required under the law incorporat¬ 
ing the school, an approved official bond in the penalty of $10,000 for the faithful dis¬ 
charge of his trust. The school will also be under the general supervision of the su¬ 
perintendent of public instruction of the State of New York. So far the trustees have 
been unable to obtain from the legislature of New York the necessary appropriation to 
open the school, and thus make available the fnnds already expended. Another effort 
will be made, with the co-operation of the State superintendent, at the next session of 
the legislature to obtain from the State an appropriation of $1,000, and I urgently rec¬ 
ommend a like appropriation by Congress for the same purpose. The United States 
annually appropriated $1,000 during many years to sustain the Indian Orphan Asylum 
in this agency, and a larger sum aunualiy to educate individual Indian youths. No 
such appropriations have been made for the Indians of this agency for several years. 
The chiefs of the Tonawanda band are not inclined at present to give any further sum 
from their annuity. Religious oodies contribute annually for mission and educational 
purposes among the Indians in this agency over $6,000. Will not Congress appropri¬ 
ate $1,000 to put this school in successful operation, and make available the funds al¬ 
ready contributed by the Tonawanda Senecas ? It is designed to make the school self- 
supporting as far as possible. No part of the funds would be used for clothing the 
Indian pupils. 

INDIAN FAIRS. 

Four Indian fairs have been held this year upon the reservations in this agency ; one 
at Cattaraugus, one at Allegany, one at Tonawanda, and one at Onondaga Reserve. I 
inclose four printed lists of the premiums offered at these Indians fairs, showing pre¬ 
miums offered upon farm and domestic products amounting to over $2,500. 

The annual fair of the Iroquois Agricultural Society was held at the Cattaraugus 
Reserve during four days of the second week of September. Over 5,000 people at¬ 
tended this fair, and its receipts were $1,439.75, most of which was paid out in premi¬ 
ums upon articles exhibited. The display of farm products, of which there were over 
1,000 entries, including grain, vegetables, horses, cattle, fruit, and numerous articles 
of domestic manufacture, was much greater than usual at couuty agricultural fairs 
among white people, and exceedingly creditable to the Indians in quality. 

The Indians of Allegany Reservation organized their first agricultural society this 
year, and inclosed their fair grounds at Red House with a high, substantial board fence, 
and erected thereon a suitable building for exhibition of farm and domestic products. 
They held their first annual fair in the first week of the present mouth. The premi¬ 
ums offered amounted to about $700. It was well attended, and conducted in an or¬ 
derly manner. There was a good exhibition of farm products, and considerable emula¬ 
tion to secure premiums. 

Indian fairs have been held for several years at Tonawanda and Onondaga Reser¬ 
vations. 

ONONDAGAS. 

The Episcopalians have this season erected a mission house on Onondaga Reservation 
at an expense of about $600, and now have a resident missionary, and also a teacher 
for their mission school, which is well attended. The Methodists also have a mission 
house and resident missionary upon this reservation. 

The Onoudagas have for twenty years or more been in the habit of leasing portions 
of their lands to white men, under leases approved by the chiefs and local State Indian 
agent for paying State annuities. On several occasions I have endeavored to impress 
upon them the importance of discontinuing such practice and of wholly working 
tneir lands themselves. They have been doing much better the past year than for sev¬ 
eral years before, and have refused to renew leases in many cases, and now express a 
strong determination to wholly abandon the practice. 
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THE INDIAN'S GOOD MUSICIANS. 

Many of the Indians in this agency are quite proficient in music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental. There are four excellent cornet bauds in the agency, composed wholly of in. 
dians. Two of these are upon the Cattaraugus Reservation. At the last annual fair 
of the agricultural society of Erie County—one of the largest and best conducted 
agricultural societies in New York—premiums were offered for the best playing brass 
bands of the several villages and towns of the county, and the two Indian bands of 
Cattaraugus Reservation were permitted to compete for the several prizes. The first 
prize of 860 was awarded to the Seneca Nation Cornet Band, and the second prize of 
$40 to the Seneca Cornet Band of such reservation ; and the third prize to the white 
hand of the village of Hamburg, where the fair was held. The judges were profes¬ 
sional musicians from the city of Buffalo. 

The annual temperance convention of the Six Nations of New York and Canada was 
held during two days in September upon the Tuscarora Reservation, about teu miles 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y. It was well attended, and a good deal of interest manifested. 

Very- respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. SHERMAN, Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Grand Ronde Agency, Oregon, August 20, 1879. j 

Sir : I have the honor, in compliance with the regulations of the Indian Depart¬ 
ment, to submit my annual report of affairs at this agency for the year 1879, being my 
eighth annual report. 

The Indians of this agency are, as a rule, living upon the small farms allotted to them 
by former superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, T. B. Odeueal. I am confident 
that no single act of the department has done so much to encourage the Indians in 
agricultural pursuits and to induce them to emulate the better class of whites and strive 
to become more self-sustaining than this allotment of lands to the Indians in severalty, 
and while it cannot be said that this allotment of lands is legally binding upon our 
government, yet it must be admitted that the government is morally obligated to pro¬ 
tect the Indians in the possession of their homes, or, if their removal becomes absolutely 
necessary, to give them adequate remuneration for their lauds and labor. 

Since I first as-umed charge of the agency, now some eight years ago, I have been con¬ 
stantly reminded by the department that my paramount duty as Indian agent was to 
so conduct the affairs of the agency that the Indians might at the earliest possible date 
he so instructed in the conducting of their affairs as to become self-sustaining; and with 
this view most prominent in the management of the agency, I have from year to year 
endeavored to employ less white and more Indian labor, and to teach the Indians by 
experience that they can accomplish much for themselves that white men have hither¬ 
to been paid by the government to do for them, and by this method the expense of 
the government has decreased almost seventy-five percent, and almost all the work is 
now performed by the Indians, and what money is expended goes to the advancement of 
the Indians and is honestly earned by them in doing mechanical and farm labor. 

The only regularly employed white person upon the agency for the past year, ex¬ 
cepting in the school under contract, being the miller and sawyer, and with this redac¬ 
tion ot expenses I am able to say that the Indians of this agency, having during the 
present year raised for themselves, with no other assistance from the department than 
the small amount of seed grain, one wagon, aud some fifteen plows bought for them 
last spring, raised a larger amount of hay, wheat, and oats than ever before since I have 
known them. For more detailed account of their farming operations I would most re¬ 
spectfully refer you. to the statistics accompanying this report. 

The Indians of this agency are, as you are aware, composed of some seventeen remnants 
of tribes, and have been collected together from all parts of the State of Oregon and 
the northern part of California, yet I can truthfully say that they have aud are living 
together with less discord aud strife and committing fewer crimes than are the same 
number of whites in a similar district iu the State; and were it not for the fact that so 
many disreputable whites do, notwithstanding every effort to prevent them, sell to 
the Indians upon every occasion liquor, the control of the Indians would be an easy 
task. 

I have succeeded in the past year in having some twenty white men arrested and 
fined for selling liquor to Indians of this agency, and hope "that I have permanently 
checked the liquor traffic among them. 

I have now succeeded in entirely dissolving the tribal relations among these Indians, 
the existence of chiefs having the effect to materially retard their advancement, and it is 
now often difficult to ascertain to what tribe some of the younger Indians belong, so 
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completely have they ignored their former chiefs. The Indians having constantly lost 
respect for their old chiefs, are now acquiring a more geueral respect for the yearly- 
elected Indian justice of the peace and sheriff. 

The mill-dam upon the agency having been built mainly of brush, and by age hav¬ 
ing become rotted and weakened, was completely carried away by a sudden rise of 
the Yamhill River last spring, and was a serious loss to the department, and at present 
it will be impossible to saw any considerable amount of lumber, yet by utilizing a small 
stream of water near the mill we are able to continue griuding wheat in sufficient 
’quantities to supply the Indians’ demands for flour; bub the dam will have to be re¬ 
built, before the agency can be successfully operated. I have apprised the department 
of this matter, but am not informed as to whether the dam will be rebuilt during the 
present season. 

The health of the Indians for the past year has been good and very few deaths have 
occurred, and the young born among them seeui to be healthier and to possess better 
constitutions than in former years. 

The school at tin's agency for the past year, as you are aware, has been conducted 
for the Indians by the Sisters of the Holy Names, under a contract made under the depart¬ 
ment at Washington with Rev. J. B. A. Brouillet, and although a large attendance has 
not been secured, I think the school has accomplished much good, and I earnestly look 
for good results in this department. The report heretofore submitted will give you 
amove detailed account of the school. The religious branch of the service is still 
successfully conducted by Rev. Father Croquette, whose long residence among them 
and earnest efforts for their spiritual welfare has given him great influence for good 
among them, and to his efforts their present orderly and peaceable conduct is mainly 
attributable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


P. B. SINNOTT, 
United Stales Indian Agent. 


Klamath Agency, Oregon, 

July 7, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to furnish herewith my report for the fiscal year ending Juue 
9,1879. 

SIZE AND LOCATION. ■ 

Klamath reservation embraces within its boundaries, as established by survey, about 
1,000,000 acres. It is located in the southeastern part of Oregon, between lougitudes 
121° aud 122° and latitudes 62° aud 63°.30 / , and has an average elevation of about 
[ 5,000 feet" above the sea. 

CLIMATE. 

The summers are frosty ; these frosts, with suow-storms, generally occurring every 
mouth. The mountains surrounding the reservation are mostly covered with snow all 
the year round. The climate, though cold, is very healthy, and the winters are not as 
| severe as the cool summers would seem to indicate. 


SOIL. 

Nearly the entire reservation is of volcanic origin. Immense beds of ashes areevery- 
where found. A large portion of the ashy lands produce timber and bunch-grass. 
About nine-tenths of the reservation is of this kind of soil and is mostly hilly or mount¬ 
ainous. The remaining tenth lies along the borders of the lakes and rivers and around 
the .prings, of which there are a large number. This is divided into swamp land, 
meadow land, aud grazing laud, the latter of which predominates. Both the meadow 
and pasture lands are generally of good quality and will meet all the wants of the In¬ 
dians for years to come. A large portion of the meadow and grazing land would raise 
good crops of grain and roots were it not for the frosty and dry seasons. There are 
two or three localities which are somewhat sheltered where occasional medium crops 
can be raised. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

For the purpose of subsisting a not highly civilized tribe of Indians no better reser¬ 
vation can be found than this. Deer, antelope, and other game abound in the forests, 
and rivers and lakes upon the reservation swarm with fish. After the spring fishing, 
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duriDg which time immense quantities of fish are gathered, then follows, during the 
summer, a succession of root, seed, and berry crops, which occupy the Indian families 
the entire summer in gathering and afford them food for the winter. Timber, though 
limited in variety, is abundant in amount. It is mostly pine. No hard wood of any 
amount or importance is to be found. 

THE RAISING OP DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

During the past few years the agents have been endeavoring to turn the attention 
of this tribe towards the raising of cattle and the breeding of larger and better horses. 
A good beginning has been made. There are now about 2,000 head of cattle on the 
reservation. Some of the Indians are already raising beef cattle for the market. With 
this income they are able to supply their families with flour, sugar, coffee, &c. Ten 
times this number can be easily kept on this reservation. With care, that number can 
be reached in five years. The tribe will then become entirely self-supporting, as there 
will always be a market for beef. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

The dwelling-houses are mostly old and built of logs and are not comfortable as resi¬ 
dences. I have had a good many logs drawn, and will have considerable lumber sawed 
to repair these and other agency buildings. When our saw-mill flume is completed 
and our new turbine wheel and globe arrive and are in place for work, and all the other 
mill and shop machinery which we exyiect to arrive are here and available, we hope 
to be able to accomplish double the amount of mechanical labor that we do at pres¬ 
ent. 

AGENCY PROPERTY. 

This consists mainly of seven lumber-wagons, one log-wagon, two hacks or express 
wagons, one mowing-machine, one mower and reaper, two horse hay-rakes, and one 
thrashing-machine. The thrashing-machine is entirely worthless. The mowing-ma¬ 
chine may, with constant repairing, last this year. The wagons are also nearly worn- 
out and will soon be useless. All except the thrashing-machine were probably new 
when bought, and have done good service. Out of about twelve horses carried on our 
property returns there is but one that would not be condemned in the military depart¬ 
ment. The rest are either old, worn-out, undersized, or unsound. Out of about twenty 
mules there are pot more than three or four but what would be sold under the hammer 
on account of unfitness for the service. Quite a number of both horses and mules were 
condemned animals when bought for the agency. 

STATE OP CIVILIZATION. 

When it is considered that twenty years ago this people were in darkness and in 
degradation, it is readily seen that they have made considerable advancement in civ¬ 
ilized life. All have adopted the mode of dress and most of them the mode of living 
of the whites. There are now about 60 comfortable dwellings, about 20 having been 
added during the year. From present appearances more houses will be built this year 
by Indians than were last. 


THEIR REMOVAL. 

As recommendations have been made at Washington looking towards the early re¬ 
moval of these Indians to some other country, it seems to me fitting that this matter 
should be discussed in an annual report. Two years’ residence among them has given 
me some opportunity to judge of the suitableness of such a measure. While I fully 
believe that the breaking up and scattering of powerful war-like tribes is an advan¬ 
tage, and that the gathering of different smaller bands who are not disposed to civ¬ 
ilize would be for their good under military rule, 1 am of the opinion that Indian 
people who are making progress in civilization, and who are habitually friendly to the 
government, ought not to be disquieted and discouraged by having this question dis¬ 
cussed in Washington. Permanence of location generally goes hand and hand with 
permanent improvements; besides, the Indians as a people do not easily acclimate. It 
takes them generations to recover from the physical effects of a removal. So far as 
the settler's who live in the vicinity of the reservation are concerned, I am satistied 
that a large majority of them are opposed to a removal of the Klamath Indians. I 
find that the desire to take up land as homesteads is increasing among the more 
intelligent and civilized. Several have expressed to ine their intention of doing so 
next year 
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THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

During the last six months the attendance has risen from 20 to 40 pupils, and has 
been more regular than heretofore. It might easily have been increased to 50 had we 
had the accommodations for them and the means to have supplied that number. The 
progress of the pupils has been very satisfactory and encouraging. These pupils par¬ 
ticularly excel in penmanship, drawing, and vocal music, while they are by no means 
deficient in the other branches of study. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

All the Indians on this reservation have a strong belief in the supernatural, hence 
they very readily accept the religious teachings of the Bible. About 20 of them have 
become members of the Christian church. It is true that it will take a long time for 
them to become intelligent Christian worshipers. We generally have two services 
«ach Sunday for the benefit of the school children and some of the adults, wliit« and 
Indian. These services are held at the agency, there being no suitable church building 
for such gatherings. We'hope before winter to have a suitable central place for such 
Christian meetings. While I cannot speak of any great number who are greatly trans¬ 
formed in character, \ et I do find that a large majority of those who are brought under 
the influence of Christian teachings aud Christian example are being slowly molded 
into better men and women. 


HABITS OF THE INDIANS. 

A more temperate tribe of Indians cannot be found. It is very seldom that a case 
of drinking is kuown among them. They were formerly much given to gambling. 
This habit is rapidly being broken up. They are generally forming industrious habits, 
and, had they an agricultural country, would in a few years become self-supporting. 

RELATIONS WITH THE WHITES. 

There is a friendly feeling existing between the Indians and most of the whites in 
the vicinity of the reservation. The only exception that I know of is that growing 
out of the unsettled boundary question. This may some day give serious trouble. 

HISTORY. 

There has been no marked events during the year, and no excitement except that 
which grew out of the Bannack. war of last summer. A few of the Snake Indians be¬ 
longing to this reservation were implicated in the disturbance that occurred in Warner 
Valley. They were turned over to the military authorities and have been sent away. 
Their families were, however, by authority' of the Indian Department, detained here. 
It seems very desirable that these families should not remain long broken up. 

Mr. J. H. Roork, the former agent, having resigned his position as Indian agent, I 
was recommended by the church authorities and commissioned by the President,, aud, 
on the 1st day of February, took charge of the reservation. Since that time I have 
been endeavoring to carry forward all the interests of the Indians on this reservation. 
I sincerely hope, should I remain another year, to be able to report a good degree 
of progress. The statistical report accompanying this will give you further informa¬ 
tion required. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LINUS M. NICKERSON, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Malheur Agency, Oregon, 

August 15, 1879. 

Sir: In transmitting the inclosed annual statistical report, I have the honor to sub¬ 
mit the following review of operations at this agency during the year : 

military occupation. 

For over two mouths, during the first part of the year, dating from June 23, 1878, 
this agency was in possession of the military. The extraordinary circumstance of 
16 I 
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their taking possession not only of the agency but of a^I the public property thereat 
under General Howard’s orders, without giving receipts or other acknowledgment for 
the public property so taken ; as also their subsequent abandonment of the same with¬ 
out previous notice of their intention so to do, have been reported by me specially and 
in detail. The property thus taken consisted of the growiug crops, the flour, beef 
medical supplies, tools and implements in shops and on farm, together with the lum¬ 
ber, material, and other stores usually found about an agency. The public exigency re¬ 
quiring this arbitrary proceeding on their part remains unexplained. Indeed, no ex¬ 
planation has been sought by me, except so far as became necessary in tracing up and 
accounting for this public property, for which I am held accountable under my official 
bond. 


AGENCY RE-ESTABLISHED. 


Receiving through the military at the agency a copy of your telegraphic instruc¬ 
tions of August 13, 1878, directing me to send forward to San Francisco my estimates 
of supplies for this agency, and learning about the same time, through public rumor, 
of the abandonment of the agency by them, I at once sent forward a small force oi 
employ6s to collect together the remnant of such public property as could be fouud, 
and to prepare a small supply of hay for subsistence of public animals during winter 
preparatory to reoccupying the agency. Under date of September 2, 1878, my princi- 
pal farmer reports his trip as follows: 


In accordance with your instructions we visited the Malheur Agency, and I now submit the follow¬ 
ing report ot the trip: Leaving Canyon City on the 29th of August, stopping overnight at Prairie 
City and one night in the mountains, we arr ived at the agency on the 31st. We fouud the following 
condition ot things: 

The agency had been until recently occupied by the military, but was then abandoned. The crops 
consisting of wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, turnips, &c., were entirely destroyed. In some places por¬ 
tions of the fences had been removed and burned for fuel. The orchard had been damaged by horses 
A considerable quantity of lumber, rough and dressed, had been burned and otherwise destroyed. We 
found one breaking-plow, two two-horse plows, two Cal. hoes, one anvil, and one pair bellows. These 
were all the tools or implements we found. Almost every thing movable had been taken away. 

Respectfully submitted J 

GEO. H. RIGDON, 

Principal Farmer. 

During the early part of winter a detachment of troops from Camp Harney vis¬ 
ited the agency in search of straggling Indians, and used up our small supply of 
hay for their cavalry horses. Thus left, without the means of subsisting our animals 
without grazing them daily upon the public common, little could be done towards 
repairing the fences preparatory to putting out spring crops. 


MISSING PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


Upon investigation, I find that large quantities of the public property belonging at 
the agency were sold by the military, while in charge, to settlers and citizens em¬ 
ployed by the Army as scouts and teamsters. . Some of it was, doubtless, stolen by 
unknown parties, and a small quantity was removed to Camp Harney when the agency 
was abandoned by the troops Several articles purchased from the military have been 
recovered from the purchasers. 

t My chief duty for the past nine months has been the unpleasant task of tracing up 
and accounting for the public property scattered, sold, stolen, aud destroyed during 
the two months of military coutrol, and in collecting the evideuoe necessary to secure 
the conviction of the offending parties. 


PROSECUTIONS. 

Prosecution has been recently commenced in the United States district court at 
Portland against Sergeaut John F. Nee, Second United States Infantry, for carrying 
away and selling public property while he was in charge of the agency. Small quan¬ 
tities of the property thus sold by him have been traced to and discovered in posses¬ 
sion of the purchasers; one of whom, fearing prosecution, has recently returned 
several articles so purchased. 

One case, prosecuted in the State court, at Baker City, Oreg., for larceny of public 
property from this agency, has resulted in the conviction of the party and his sentence 
to confinement in State’s prison for a term of two years. 

A case prosecuted in the United States district court at Portland, in August last, 
for selling liquor to Indians at Canyon City, Oreg., though otherwise a plain case, failed 
of conviction for want of proof that the Indian purchasing the liquor was one “ under 
charge of an Indian superintendent or agent.” There have always been a large num¬ 
ber of straggling non-treaty Indians in this country, having no “superintendent or 
agent.” The indiscriminate traffic in liquor with these Indians should not be per¬ 
mitted. I have before suggested to the department the propriety of recommending a 
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change in section 2139, Revised United States Statutes, such as will bring this class 
of Indians within the purview of the law. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

While visiting a border town recently, where Indians of the class just named are 
permitted to enjoy the privilege of getting drunk, one of the good citizens manifested 
his public spirit by informing me of that fact, and stating that while a great many 
Indians at that place drank whisky, only a few got beastly drunk and boisterous, so 
as to become dangerous and unmanageable. He requested me, in the interest of 
humanity and for the public good, to take charge of those few unruly drunkards and 
remove them to my agency, where they could be brought under the restraining influ¬ 
ences of civilization and Christianity. In reply, I asked him how long it would re¬ 
quire for them to fit the remainder of the baud for an agency, as it was not desirable 
to separate bauds. 


SUPPLIES. 

Under authority contained in your office letter of date August 22, contracts were 
awarded for 60,000 pounds flour, at 51 cents, and for a like quantity of fresh beef, net 
on the hoof, at 31 cents per pound: also, for wheat, oats, and farm horses. 

The annuity supplies purchased in San Francisco by E. S. Woog have not yet all 
been received. Those received are, with very few exceptions, superior in quality lor 
the price, and cheaper than were ever before purchased for this agency. 

INSPECTION. 

No inspection of these supplies was made by the military. Under the standing or¬ 
ders of the department I requested the services of an officer lrom Camp Harney on the 
13th November, and asked that the inspection take place on the 30th November. To 
this request I received the following reply: 

Camp Harney, Oreg , November 18, 1878. 

Sm : Your letter of the 13tli instant has been referred to the department commander for instructions. 
I hear, unofficially, that yon have been authorized to purchase clothing for these Indians; if such is 
the ease, and you can bring it hero at once and issue to them, you will be doing them good service. 
Many ot these Indians, especially women and children, are very destitute and suffering for want of 
dialling. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. A. COCHRAN, 

. „ _ Captain Second Infantry, Commanding. 

To W. V. Rinehart, Esq., y 

United States Indian Agent, Canyon City, Oreg. 

Ten days after the receipt and inspection of these supplies, I received, December 10, 
the following additional reply to my request for an inspector : 

Camp Harney, Oreg., December <5, 1878. 

Slit: Referring to your letter of the 13tli ultimo, I have the honor to say that the department com¬ 
mander directs me to detail an officer to make the inspection requested, provided it is your intention lo 
furnish the Indians at Camp Harney with the supplies in question. Please inform me whether or not 
it is your intention to furnish the Indians at Camp Harney with the supplies referred to, and oblige, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. A. C'OCnRAN, 

Captain Second Infantry, Commanding. 

To Mr. W. Y. Rinehart, j 

Indian Agent, Canyon City, Oreg. 

REMOVAL TO YAKAMA. 

The liostiles, consisting of the bands of Oits, Egan, and Tau-wa-dali, together with 
the Indian women and children reported by Captain Cochran as suft'eiing lor clothing 
in their lodges at Camp Harney as early as the 18th of November, were taken, six 
weeks later, in the condition reported, and removed over two ranges of mountains to 
Yakama, a distance of 350 miles. They had been held as prisoners of war from the 1st 
of September previous at a three-company post. Supplies of subsistence were already 
at this agency, within 55 miles of the Indians, and blankets and clothing were known 
to be on the way for them, yet they were thus summarily removed amid the severest 
rigors of winter to a place not previously occupied by troops, and where no provision 
had been made for the comfort or safe-keeping of these prisoners. 

It has been reported that the cost of removal aggregates §47,000. This is not sur¬ 
prising when we consider that the prices paid for transportation and supplies of all 
kinds was more than double the ordinary summer rates. This was, in parr, attribut¬ 
able to the severity of the weather during i heir midwinter journey. 

17 i 
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LEG GINS’S BAND, 

consisting of over 100 of the Piutes, belonging to old Chief Winnemucca’s tribe, was 
also removed with the hostiles to Yakarna. This was, and is, considered by Winne¬ 
mucca’s people an act of bad faith on the part of the authorities ordering it. They 
claim for Leggins that he not only did not participate in the hostilities of last sum- 
mer, hut that he did good and faithful service to our people in warning settlers of ap¬ 
proaching danger in time for them to remove their families before hostilities actually 
began. Upon this ground they claim that it was unjust to treat him in the same 
manner as we treated the hostiles fresh from their bloody work in killing white set¬ 
tlers. Evidence has been furnished by settlers acknowledging the faithful services of 
Leggins and his people to themselves at the date of the outbreak in June, 1878, and 
going to prove his loyalty to the -whites throughout the entire hostilities. This evi¬ 
dence, together with full reports of Winnemucca’s statement of the grievance of his 
people in consequence of Leggins’s captivity, has already been forwarded to your office. 
Copies of the entire correspondence upon this subject have been sent to Father Wil- 
bur, agent at Yakarna, where Leggins now is, with a request to investigate the matter 
fully and report the result to your office. 

ENCROACHMENTS. 

About the date of the removal of the Indians to Yakarna in January last, it was an¬ 
nounced in the public press,under the caption, “General Howard interviewed,” that 
“the Malheur Reservation must and shall be broken up.” The same announcement 
was reported to have been giade by military officers at Camp Harney. Practically, 
this has been accomplished, as no Indians have since been at the agency or upon the 
reservation. And encouraged by these announcements, stock-men and settlers imme¬ 
diately went upon the reserve with their herds and occupied the most valuable portion 
of the agricultural and meadow lands. These trespassers have not yet all been removed. 
The order obtain'd over one year ago requiring the military at Camp Harney to remove all 
this class of intv^tlers from the reservation having been disregarded alike by the military 
and the trespassers themselves, application was made to the Department of Justice, 
and the promptness with which the officers of that department have responded prom¬ 
ises a speedy and effectual remedy. 

winnemucca’s return. 

In consequence of the alleged grievance of Winnemucca and his people on account 
of the removal of Leggins in company with the hostiles to Yakarna, they now refuse to 
return to this agency. They say if they should return here they have no assurance 
that they would not also be sent to live with the hostiles as their kindred, Leggins’s peo¬ 
ple, were. They axe scattered about Camp McDeimitt and the town of Winnemucca, 
where I am satisfied they are receiving encouragement to pursue their present course 
from a few interested parties who have private interests to subserve in keeping them 
in that vicinity. These Indians say the whites about Camp McDermitt tell them not 
to return here or they will be starved, and that they can do better by staying where 
they are and woiking for the settlers at a dollar a day and board. I am disposed to 
question the propriety of for dug these or aDy other Indians upon a reservation unless 
adequate force is at hand to compel them to remain. I might also add that I question 
the propriety of forcing Indians to remain upon a reservation where (as at this agency) 
their total support does not exceed a money value of five cents a day. 

Everything considered, I am of opinion that my recommendations of July 24, 1878, 
for the discontinuance of this agency, were judicious, timely, and for the best interests 
of the service. It is conceded that there are at present too many agencies. Whether 
this be true or not, it is a known fact that there are more in number than are receiving 
decent support. All theory aside, the facts in the case aie, briefly, as follows : This is 
a favorable location for an agency. The reservation is large, and in most respects, well 
adapted to the wants of Indians. With abundance of fish and fowl in the streams and 
lakes, there are plenty of deer and antelope, and some bear and elk in the wooded 
mountains skirting the northern boundaxy. These, with the indigenous roots and 
berries growing all over the country, constitute the Indian’s natural food. Fur-bearing 
animals, beaver otter, martin, mink, fox, lynx, hare, and coyote, though not abundant, 
are in sufficient supply to meet all their w ants for this kind of clothing. For stock- 
raising, the grazing lands of the reservation cannot be excelled. Good agricultural 
land is limited to a few' localities, in narrow valleys along the streams; but there is 
more than enough to produce breadstuff's and vegetables for a thousand Indians per¬ 
petually. The post trader’s store at Camp Harney, on the reserve, is fifty-five miles 
from here. The nearest store to the agency, off the reserve, is at Malheur City, 4o 
miles away. The character of the country adjacent to the reserve is such .as to preclude 
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rapid settlement; and in consequence, the present isolation must continue indefinitely, 
and thereby the potty conflicts attending close contact with dense white settlements 
may be avoided. 

On the other hand, the agency has been established six years. The fences, never 
good, are now so far decayed as to render them quite insufficient protection to growing 
or matured crops of any value. The agency buildings and the two irrigating ditches 
are all the permanent improvements of any value now here. Lumber for the present 
fences cost §147.50, and dressed lumber for building cost $85 per thousand. In view of 
past stringent economy in the support of Indians, it is useless to expect sufficient ap¬ 
propriations to enable an agent to inclose new land, or even to refence the present 
fields. The subject of mills for this agency has been exhausted in years of corre¬ 
spondence, in which, I am glad to say, the matter has always had the sanction and sup- 
j port of your office. But recommendations, estimates, plans, and specifications will not 
suffice to build these much needed improvements. Without them, any considerable 
advancement toward self-support—even by the most industrious Indians—is next to 
impossible. The nearest mill, of either kind, is 65 miles away, with a rugged mountain 
range intervening. 

The Indians who originally inhabited this region, and who claimed the soil, have all 
been removed. Their removal was far from being unjust, though made unnecessarily 
severe. Exile from their country is but mild punishment for the cruelty and fiendish 
crimes committed by them last summer. However much they may desire it, I deem 
it unsafe and impolitic to permit their return. Since they left, the agency has been a 
whole year without an Indian. The only Indians now in this region, with which to 
’repopnlate this reservation, are the Weisers, 139; Ochoho’s, 100; and the Winnemuccas, 
perhaps 100 since Leggins left. Of this material, the Weisers participated in the hos¬ 
tilities last summer and have not yet surrendered. Ochoho’s baud deserted their res¬ 
ervation at Yainax and are now straggling about Fort Bidwell, in disxegard of their 
treaty obligations and in semi-defiance of all authority. Winnemucca’s people de¬ 
serted Pyramid Lake Reservation for this, and soon abandoned it for a worthless life of 
independent vagabondage around frontier military posts and border towns. Besides, 
it is now believed that none of these Indians desire to locate here. This is not their 
home. An Indian’s home remains where he was born. Wanting this simple but power¬ 
ful attraction, there isnothing here to bind them to the place. Andeven if all these rem¬ 
nant bands were located here, the, recent defection in Winnemucca’s band, over the 
treatment of Leggins, destroys all the cohesive power that was to be relied upon by an 
agent to hold them together for his management and control. 

-CROPS AND CRICKETS. 

For three years in succession the crickets have damaged our grain crops and almost 
totally destroyed the vegetable crops. This season farmers were induced to drive a 
large number of hogs over the mountains to feed npon the crickets, which are said to 
equal acorns as food for hogs. Thedegree of success attending this trial warrants me in 
recommending the plan. Lack of hog-proof fences was the worst difficulty experienced 
and was all that prevented complete success in saving our crops from the ravages oi 
these troublesome visitors. 

SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

I have examined eleven claims of this character, aggregating $20,268.56, during the 
year. These claims all grew out of the joint raid of the Bannacks and Piutes. Several 
of the claimants had their houses burned by the Indians on their hostile raid and lost 
everything they had, leaving themselves and families very destitute. They are plainly 
entitled to relief, and prompt action on their claims is earnestly recommended. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. Y. RINEHART, 
United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Siletz Indian Agency, 
Toledo, Benton County , Oregon, August 18,1879. 

Sir : In compliance with instructions received from your office, under date of June, 
18,1879, I have the honor to transmit herewith my first annual report. 

On the 15th day of July last I assumed charge of this agency, relieving William Bag- 
ley. In consequence of the brief time since my arrival, my annual report will neces¬ 
sarily be somewhat short, owing to a want of personal knowledge in matters pertain¬ 
ing to the business of this reservation. 
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Upon examination I find that Siletz Reserve is located withiuthe counties of Benton 
and Tillamook, and is described as follows: Beginning at a point two miles south of 
the Siletz Agency, thence west to the Pacific Ocean ; thence north along said ocean to 
the month of Salmon River ; thence due east to the western boundary of the eighth 
range of townships west of the Willamette meridian ; thence south with said boundary 
to a point due east of the place of beginning; thence west to the place of beginning: 
being 24 miles in length by about 15 miles in width, and containing 223,000 acres of 
which 23,000 acres only are suitable for agricultural purposes. The tillable lauds are 
found in small bodies lying along the Siletz River. The Indians occupying thisestent 
of country number about 1,000 and are composed of a part of 17 different tribes. 

AGENCY AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

The agency buildings consist of one flouring-mill, a saw-mill, wagon-shop, black¬ 
smith-shop, harness-shop, and shoe-shop, several dwelling-houses for the use of the 
agent and employ6s, school-house, and a large and commodious boarding-school lmnse 
now in course of construction under the supervision of the assistant carpenter, Mr.Pe¬ 
terson, the work of which has and is being done exclusively by Indians, speaking vol- 
nines for their ability in workmanship ; there are also several barns and outhouses; 
there are some over 200 houses owned and occupied by Indian families, together with 
granaries, barns, outhouses, &c. 


AGRICULTURAL. * 

There are about 1,100 acres of land cultivated by Indians, 95 of which have been 
broken during the year; a portion of the growing crops looks remarkably well, while 
other parts will yield below the average. In some localities I fear the wheat will suf¬ 
fer from rust. The amount of grain and vegetables raised, and now unharvested, dur¬ 
ing the season, by estimate is as follows: 1,500 bushels wheat; 3,000 of oats ; 2,500 of 
potatoes ; 3,000 of turnips; 10 of onions, and 30 of beans. The crop of hay has been 
harvested, yields well, and is of good quality, and estimated at 86 tons. 

EDUCATION, 

The day-school has been continued through the year with a principal and an assist 
ant; the number of Indian children in attendance has been from 18 to 60. This dispar¬ 
ity of numbers has been owing to the distance a portion of them live from the agency; 
many of the children are advanced in their studies and appear to take a lively interest 
iu education. 

CHRISTIAN WORK. 

There has been preaching once each Sabbath during the year, and religious service 
each Sabbath evening, led by one of the Indians; a class-meeting on each Tuesday 
evening, and a prayer-meeting on Thursday night of each week, at the agency. There 
have also been social meetings on other parts of the reserve, from house to house, con¬ 
ducted by Indians,usually accompanied by one or more whites. I have attended many 
of the above meetings since my arrival, and found a goodly number of the Indians ac¬ 
tive and zealous in the cause of Christianity. 

A Sabbath-school is successfully carried on, sustained jointly by the whites and In¬ 
dians; attendance good, and manifestly a noble work is beiug done, giving great en¬ 
couragement to the superintendent and teachers. 

SANITARY. 

Whole number of Indigos treated during the past year is 196; whole number of 
births that have come to the knowledge of the physician, 25; and of deaths, 30. There 
are doubtless many more births in various parts of the reservation, that would more 
than equal the deaths, but it is a well-known fact that Indian mothers, so far as may 
be, conceal the birth of their iufants from the public, and hence escape the notice of 
the physician. The tribes are evidently suffering from venereal diseases, both pri¬ 
mary and hereditary, which requires great attention ; the physician is unceasing in his 
eftorts, not only iu the curing of the suffering, but in the giving of such advice as will 
tend to entirely stop the spread of this class of diseases. 

In conclusion, permit me to call your attention to the want of means for a larger ag¬ 
ricultural improvement. Many of the Indians are anxious to cultivate the lands, as 
shown by their gardens, but lack teams and implements; therefore, I would suggest 
that they be supplied, aud such assistance, if rendered soon, would enable them to en¬ 
large their acreage the coming fall. 
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lam informed by my predecessor that the appropriation made is inadequate to the 
completion and furnishing of the netf boarding-school house, and early attention to the 
same is desirable, so that the building so much needed may ere long be brought into 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


EDMUND A. SWAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 


Umatilla Indian Agency, Oregon, 

August 25, 1879. 

Sir: Tn accordance with your letter of June 18th, I have the honor to submit my 
report for the current year. 

This reservation covers an area of 326,551 acres, about one-fourtli of w'liicb is mount¬ 
ainous and covered with timber; the balance is prairie and rolling land, well watered 
and adapted for agricultural and grazing purposes. 

The number of Indians on the reservation according to the last census is 1,023 mem¬ 
bers of the Walla Walla , Cayuse and Umatilla tribes and a few Columbia Hirer Indians. 
These Indians are self-supporting, and many of them raise a surplus of hay, cereals 
and vegetables for which they find a ready sale in the adjoining settlements. A small 
proportion of them subsist by hunting, fishing, root-gathering, &c., more from choice 
and laziness than necessity, but even these of late years are engaging in farming. 

The main occupation from which most of their revenue is derived is stock, of which 
they own about 26,000 head, mostly horses. Many of them are wealthy in stock, and 
the yearly revenue derived from this source cannot be less than $10,000. Stock raising 
is more in accordance with the disposition of these Indians than agricultural pur¬ 
suits; and as the business is more remunerative and less laborious, it would be a hard 
matter to wean them from it while the range for stock is so extensive. 

The improvements made during the year are not so extensive as formerly on ac¬ 
count of the uncertainty existing among the Indians as to what disposition would 
be made of the reservation upon the expiration of the treaty. Since the agreement 
entered into by the department with the chiefs last spring (which allows the Indians 
to take their lands in severalty)‘ those who have decided td remain have cut about 
100,000 rails and have fenced up considerable land, and others intend to make further 
improvements in the fall and spring. 

We have built two new houses for them during the present year, and have another 
under construction. Many Indians are anxious to have houses, but unfortunately the 
saw-mill was burnt last December, and the supply of lumber is nearly exhausted. The 
mill-dam and Hume are uninjured, and part of the machinery could be utilized if the 
mill was rebuilt, and the cost of rebuilding it would be a mere fraction of the amount 
required to furnish the Indians with sufficient lumber to make necessary repairs. 

The past has been a trying year for these Indians on account of the hostile feeling 
of the whites against them, and the many crimes ccmmitted against their lives and 
property for which they have been unable to obtain redress. During the year five In¬ 
dians were murdered in cold blood and over 1,000 head of stock has been stolen from 
them, and they are frequently shot at and abused by white men while hunting their 
stock in the vicinity of the reservation. 

Last spring a party of white men in a small town in the vicinity of the reservation 
shot at three Indians at different times one day. They were arrested by the United 
States authorities and were taken to Portland for trial, where they were released by the 
court for want of jurisdiction. The case was then placed in the hands of the prose¬ 
cuting attorney for the State, during the session of the court in this county, but the 
principal witnesses against the guilty parties refused to appear before the grand jury 
and no indictments were found. Efforts have been repeatedly made to bring horse 
thieves and murderers to justice for crimes committed against these Indians, but they 
have invariably escaped punishment, until it is evident that the Indians need notexpect 
justice at the hand of the whites, unless they happen to be tlie guilty parties, in which 
cace they will get justice to the fullest extent of the law, as in the case of the three 
Indians that were hung in Pendleton for the murder of Coggans last year. 

Twenty of the young men of this reservation enlisted as scouts last July for six 
months, and are serving in Idaho. 

The Indians have cultivated 2,000 acres of land this year, being an increase of 300 
acres over the previous year. They have harvested 5,000 bushels cf wheat, 1,200 of 
oats, 300 of barley, and have cut 7t0 tons of hay ; they have also raised about 1,500 
bushels of corn, 500 of potatoes, 50 of turnips, 100 of dnions, and 75 of beans, besides 
about 50,000 melons and 5,000 pumpkins and squash. On the agenev farm we have 
raised 200 bushels of wheat, 400 of oats, 300 of potatoes, and 20 tous of hay. 
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There is a day school in operation here with seating capacity for 75 scholars, with 
an average attendance of 22 scholars. The childrei^show an aptitude for learning and 
will compare favorably with white children of the same age, but as many of the In- 
dians live ten, fifteen, and twenty miles from the school it is impossible for their children 
to attend day school, and consequently they are growing up in ignorance for want of 
a boarding school here. 

The missionary labors of Rev. L. L. Conrardy among these Indians are meeting with 
good success, as is shown by the increased attendance at church. The number of 
Christians at present is 450. They are, as a rule, sober and industrious, and many of 
them have adopted the dress of the whites and live in good, comfortable houses. 

These Indians, with few exceptions, wish to take their lands in severalty and re¬ 
main on the reservation, but the persecution of the surrounding whites will be apt to 
deter many of them from remaining. 

The vice of drunkenness is common among the pagan Indians here, and it is almost im¬ 
possible to suppress the traffic, for no sooner is one batch of whisky sellers disposed of 
than others take their place and the chances of going to jail for a month or two, which 
is the only penalty attached to the offense. 

I transmit herewith the statistical information required. 

Very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

N. A. CONROYER, 
United States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Warm Springs Agency, Oregon, 

August 22, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to ’submit the following as my annual report, together with 
the statistics accompanying'the same: 

NUMBER OF INDIANS. 

The number of Indians belonging to this reservation is, as near as can be deter¬ 
mined, 522, of which 272 are males, and 250 females. During the winter months the 
number exceeded 600, owing to a number of renegade Indians being brought here by 
the military authorities, who had gathered them up along the Columbia River. These 
Indians are known as the John Day’s Indians, having for their leader He-ha-ney, an In¬ 
dian who left this reservation about nine years ago. As soon as spring fairly opened 
he unceremoniously left, taking most of the John Day’s and some of the Warm Springs 
Indians with him, going across the Columbia with the ostensible purpose of making a 
home on the Yakama Reservation, but I have yet to learn that he has done so. Those 
of the John Day’s remaining deserve great credit for not following him, but, instead, 
have taken up land, fenced in a portion of it, and put in some grain and other crops. 
As near as I can determine, the increase of population, by births, exceeds the deaths by 
5 persons, making a gain of that much over last year’s resident population. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

During the year nine months school has been taught. The average attendance dur¬ 
ing that time was 36. The largest average during any one month was 45, the number 
of scholars being 63. The highest number of scholars any one month was 66, being in 
last March, during which the average was 42-^. The lowest number of scholars was 
in Sej)tember last, which was 27, with an average of 9. 

On the 5th of February a boarding department was started in connection with the 
day school, to the extent of furnishing all the scholars present a noonday meal, which 
encouraged a larger and more regular attendance. This department was under the 
charge of Mrs. I. G. Fee, who acted as matron with great acceptance, instructing the 
girls how to do housework, and a number of Indian women how to cook, make bread, 
&c. Rev. R. N. Fee, in addition to his regular duties as a missionary, gave consider¬ 
able time to teaching the more advanced scholars, with the view of'making interpre¬ 
ters of them. The teacher, Mr. C. H. Walker, and assistant, Miss Josie E. Smith, per¬ 
formed faithful and efficient service in the school, the latter taking the smaller 
scholars and beginners, who made rapid progress under her instructions. Aside from 
this, she gave a number of the girls instructions in sewing. Taken altogether, the 
results for the year are more satisfactory and encouraging than for a number of pre¬ 
vious years, if they have ever been equaled. Aside from the salaries of the teachers, 
a nounting to but §1,020 (since the services of the assistant did not commence till 
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the middle of December), the expenses have been about $280, which includes the sub¬ 
sistence supplies furnished the boarding department, and also cost of school books, &c. 

APPRENTICES. 

Of these I have had six, two in the grist-mill, two in the saw-mill and wagon and 
carpenter shop, and two in the blacksmith shop, one of whom also acts as assistant 
farmer. They have made commendable progress, and by another year will be quite 
well qualified to carry on most of the work in their respective departments of labor. 

POLICEMEN. 

On the 1st of last January, under your instructions, a police force of three men was 
organized. Since that time, by additional instructions, the force has been increased to 
ten members. Their services are not often called into active use, as the Indians have 
been nearly all well behaved. There have been times when they have rendered good 
service, notably so last winter in dealing with some of the John Day’s Indians who 
showed insubordination. At that time the force being small, additional volunteer 
service was called for and given. Lately the force has done good service in trying to 
rid the Dalles of worthless renegade Indians. 

CHURCH INTERESTS. 

During the year there have been upwards of twenty additions to the church member¬ 
ship. Regular services have been maintained every Sabbath during the year. During 
the winter months the missionary work was extended to the Warm Springs and John 
Day Indians, whose principal camp was about ten miles north of the agency. “ They 
heard the word of God gladly,” and our efforts in their behalf are bearing some fruit. 
There have been hindering causes which have retarded the work, and its results have 
not been as satisfactory as could be desired. 

MORAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The tone of morals seems to be gradually elevatiug. Seemingly, there has been more 
of lawless conduct than in former years, but in fact it is evidently so because our facili¬ 
ties for finding out that crimes and misdemeanors have been committed have been largely 
increased, partly through the services of the policemen, partly because the better 
class of Indians are more willing than formerly to have arrested and punished those 
who commit an offense against the laws of this agency and its council, which laws 
now have practical application to the whole reservation, the Warm Springs last winter 
agreeing to be governed by the same. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

I have performed a number of marriage ceremonies during the year. The usual cus¬ 
tom is for the parties desiring matrimony to apply to the head chief and members of 
the council, who are supposed to know if any objections exist. Upon their deciding 
favorably, I am so informed, and the parties usually present themselves after our 
morning Sabbath service, when they are duly married by me as the chief magistrateof 
this reservation, which is really a Territory, as far as the Indians are eonierned, and in¬ 
dependent of State laws. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

As near as we have been able to find out there have been 21 births and 16 deaths 
during the year, thus giving us a gain of 5 persons, and goes to prove what I have at 
other times stated, that I believed the Wascoes and Tennioes were increasing by a 
small per cent., and it is to be hoped the Warm Springs will yet have the same said of 
them. 

HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

The general health has been good, no disease of a fatal epidemic nature having ap¬ 
peared. A portion of the deaths which have taken place were as much from old age 
as from any particular disease existing in the system. Most of the cases of sickness 
have yielded to the prompt and successful treatment of my physician, Dr. W. J. Farley. 

MECHANICAL PURSUITS. 

During the year I have bad the services of two excellent mechanics, John L. and 
James 0. Luckey. Both of these gentlemen have been here p.t different times as em- 
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ployds during the last twelve years, and being affable in manners and kind to the In¬ 
dians have won their highest regard. Hence they have been the right men to induce 
the Indians to adopt civilized habits and learn to exercise mechanical skill. Their 
inflaence has been decidedly for moral advancement and Christian civilization as well. 

INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 

The statistics show a considerable increase over last year of acres cultivated, land 
fenced and broken, and amount of grain and other crops raised. All the crops have 
not as yet been gathered, but I am inclined to think they will exceed instead of falling 
short of my estimates. Notwithstanding the excessively hot and dry weather during 
the past six weeks, which materially lessened the grain yield, the increased acreage 
and comparative freedom of the grain from smut will make a much larger yield than 
for a number of years past, if it has ever been excelled. In the article of wheat alone 
I estimate 10,000 bushels as against 7,000 last year. Of oats there is a much larger 
crop than last year. A frost early in July and hot weather since will lessen the yield 
of potatoes. The department crops have been a partial failure ; the wheat a total one, 
owing to too late sowing for such a season as this has been. 

WEATHER RECORD. 

No regular record has been kept of the weather here. The coldest and hottest day 
have been noted down. January 2 was the coldest, the mercury making 5° above 
zero as against 8° above on the same date the previous January. The highest record 
was 107°, on the 9th instant, as against 100 c on the 31st of July, 1878, the hottest day 
of last year. For a number of days previous to and after the former date it ranged 
from 99° to 104°, making this one of the hottest seasons ever experienced at this 
agency. At no time during last winter did the snowfall exceed 4 inches in depth, 
and in February, when the snow was upwards of thirty inches in depth at the Dalles, 
75 miles north of this agency, at this place there was scarcely enough to cover the 
ground. In fact this reservation is known all over the country as being one of the 
best places for stock to winter in that there is ou the North Pacific coast. 

SUPPLIES OF FOOD. 

The present prospect is very encouraging. Many of the Indians have raised enough 
of grain, &c., to meet their wants for theyear to come. Some will have a surplus which 
will find ready sale to agency employes or neighboring white settlers. Game of all 
kinds is unusually abundant and within easy hunting distance. The supply of salmon 
is fully up to average. None need to suffer for want of food if they will put forth 
reasonable effort. 

THE AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

Most of these are quite old, though in fair repair. The grist-mill will do for some 
years to come by occasional repairs, but the saw-mill is almost beyond repair. A new 
one can be built with but little expense on a good-sized stream about 12 miles north¬ 
west of the agency. As to this you have already been advised in a previous communi¬ 
cation. In a little more than ten months the treaty stipulations will expire as they apply 
to this reservation, and new buildings will hardly be needed here; but others, or at 
least a saw-mill, should be erected where it will be the most convenient for the whole 
reservation. The mill here has cut over 50,000 feet of lumber during the year, and 
much more was needed. 

CONCLUSION. 

At no time since my sojourn here has the outlook given more enconragement as to 
future prosperity and development. I can see a wonderful change from that of 
thirteen years ago. White persons coming here and witnessing these Indians, and 
especially during the Sabbath services, are perfectly astonished. They can scarcely 
realize that “war paint and feathers” have given place to the habiliments of civil¬ 
ized life. May no adverse circumstances ever cause the good work to go backward. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


JOHN SMITH, 
United States Indian Agent. 
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Uintah Valley Agency, Utah, 

August 20, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my ninth aunual report of the con¬ 
dition anti progress of this agency autl the Indians under my charge: 

It is gratifying to be able to report the continued kindly disposition, good conduct, 
and industrial habits of our Indians. With few exceptions it is believed they will 
compare favorably with any other in the service, especially when the amount of encour¬ 
agement and support they receive from the government is considered. 

Anxious as we are to make a good showing as to numbers, we cannot report as many 
as we did last year, viz, 430; the number this year being only 402. The difference be¬ 
tween the births and deaths will not account for it. We know of several, with their 
families, who come here occasionally, but spend most of their time elsewhere. These we 
have not counted this year, which accounts to some extent for the difference. Though 
the number of births and deaths do not show an increase, yet our theory is that they are 
now increasing in numbers, and that the decrease is accounted for by the rejection from 
our count of those who spend most of their time elsewhere, and the greater difficutly 
in getting the number of births than the number of deaths. Our figures to the con¬ 
trary, we are confident that there is a small increase which future enumerations will 
show. 

FARMING OPERATIONS AND PRODUCTS. 

By reference to my statistical report it will be seen that there is considerable increase 
in products. At the commencement of the farming season this year I called my Indians 
together and urgfed upon them the necessity for doing more than ever before, and sug¬ 
gested that they could, by the extra seed furnished by the government, raise all the 
wheat needed for flour and thus save the funds for other purposes. Many of them 
seemed to think they could do so, -frhile others expressed doubts. I finally told them 
that I had concluded not to estimate for auy flour, and that they must therefore make 
extra exertions to provide for themselves. They did so, and many of them changed 
their locations for better ones, opened new farms, and made strenuous exertions to raise 
an extra crop. They used all the seed provided by the government and much of their 
own, putting in a greater number of acres than usual, and in an improved manner. 
This refers not only to wheat but to other cereals and vegetables. 

From the energy and diligence manifested at the commencement of the season, we 
were sure of a largely increased production, but early in the season the grasshoppers 
made their appearance in great nnmbers and for a time seemed to cast a gloom over 
all our prospects. Indeed at one time I feared nothing would bo left, but after the 
first panic we encouraged the Indians to fight them, as much with a view to see what 
could be done as -with the hope of saving their crops. Most of them did so, and those 
who went to work energetically saved most of theirs, but some became discouraged 
and gave up, as did some white people elsewhere, and of course lost nearly all. On 
the whole much more was saved than was anticipated, so that after all the ravages of 
these pests, we think, after a careful estimate, that they will have at least 2,000 bush¬ 
els of wheat left. It is confidently believed they should have had over 2,500 bushels 
at least, which would have afforded them a pretty good supply of flour. We think 
the showing in our statistical report, to -which you are referred for the amount 
produced, and which we feel assured, judging from former estimates, will hold out, is 
a good showing, considering the discouragements with which they had to contend. 
Of course those who gave up for -want of pluck will have very little and will have to 
depend on bartering with others for what they need. I think it may fairly be claimed 
that our Indians are making slow, to be sure, but gradual progress in the amount and 
efficiency of their farming operations, considering the small means at their disposal 
and the difficulties with which they have to contend. 

From the extraordinary dryness of the season our hay crop is very light, so that 
neither the Indians nor the employes, for the use of the place, have been able to 
gather as much as usual. After the wheat harvest, which is now pressing us, we may 
be able to increase the amount of hay, but not to any considerable extent. Thecereals 
seem to be quite as good as estimated so far. 

INDIAN STOCK AND OTHER PROPERTY. 

There appears to be a greater increase of Indian stock than usual. This arises, it is 
believed, from their greater care of their stock, and also from a more careful and ac¬ 
curate count than w ? e have been able heretofore to get. Their increase in stock is 
evidence of their diligence in looking after it and appreciation of its value as a means 
of future subsistence and aid in their farming operations. Notwithstanding the in¬ 
crease it is noticed that they draw more fully from their cattle, than formerly, for their 
subsistence. By noticing the number of cattle owned by our Indians (1,124 head), it 
would seem that they ought to supply all the beef they need. This certainly could be 
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clone were they equally distributed, but while some have more than they need, others 
have very few, and, as is the case with white people, the most industrious and provi¬ 
dent are the best supplied. I would recommend that in the future all the beef needed 
for this agency be purchased of the Indians themselves, as it will encourage the indus¬ 
trious and provident and stimulate the others to imitate their example. By the 
means thus obtained they will be enabled to procure for themselves what they would 
otherwise have to obtain from the government. 

They are gradually raising a better class of horses, and utilizing them more and 
more in their farming operations, having, as might be supposed more taste and genius 
for the management and use of horses in their industrial pursuits than for oxen. 

Five additional wagons, one new and four second-hand ones, have been purchased 
by the Indians, also several sets of double harness, thus showing a laudable ambition to 
supply themselves with necessary and useful articles. More labor has been expended in 
the removal and building of fences and corrals than in any former year, thus necessitat¬ 
ing the employment of more wagons and teams at one time than can be made available. 
These are a great disideratura, and no one thing would so much add to the amount and 
efficiency of their labors as a good supply. 

DISPOSITION OF INDIAN'S TO ADOPT CIVILIZED HABITS AND USAGES. 

We are not able to supply houses as fast as they are desired. Only one frame house 
has been built, but so anxious are they for them that several have, with a little help 
from my employds, erected rude log houses for temporary occupancy. Several have 
furnished themselves with cook-stoves, table ware, &c., and are anxious for tables, 
cupboards, bedsteads, chairs, &c. Their adoption of citizens’ dress is only limited by 
the supply, and many of them spend their own means to procure it. It must, however, 
be admitted that some still prefer the Indian costume, but there is a growing disposi¬ 
tion to discard it. In their intercourse with our families there is a growing disposi¬ 
tion to conform to our usages and desires. Many things which it would be difficult 
and tedious to name indicate growth towards civilization. Profanity and vulgarity 
are seldom noticed in their intercourse with the whites. 

SCHOOLS, MISSIONARY AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

After our last year’s experience our hopes of success were not bright as to the main 
tenance and success of a school, but we determined to give it another faithful trial 
I accordingly employed the teacher, and by giving the children dinner to induce them 
to attend regularly, succeeded in maintaining it for seven months at a cost to the gov¬ 
ernment of $412.37, but the labor of cooking and waiting on the pupils was too great for 
my wife and the teacher, upon whom it devolved. My wife became sick, so that feature 
had to be abandoned, and of course the school fell off, and finally the teacher resigned. 
During the continuance of the school most of the pupils made gratifying progress. 
Several bright little girls, which was a new feature, gave promise of much usefulness. 
Altogether we had reason to be pleased with the results as long as it continued, but 
the time was too short to accomplish much. As stated in my last report, we do not 
consider these efforts without good results, but certainly not as productive of good as 
they would be if continuous. As I have heretofore stated, from the distance of the In¬ 
dian houses and lodgesfrom the agency buildings, and the irregular and careless habits 
of the Indians, the best results can only be secured by a boarding industrial school, 
where the children of both sexes can be separated from their families and be taught 
not only the ordinary branches but industrial pursuits and habits, and the moral cul¬ 
ture attended to more than it can otherwise be. The culture of the young is the only 
hope of this or any other tribe or baud of Indians, and I sincerely hope provision may 
be made for a school such as above alluded to. In a late conversation with our In¬ 
dians relative to this matter they expressed themselves strongly in favor of such a one, 
and most of them are pleased when the school is going on, but of course they do not 
fully appreciate the subject. I fully believe that the small amount necessary to es¬ 
tablish and maintain a school here would show r as good results as any other place in 
the service. 

No missionary or religious services have ever been inaugurated for the benefit of our 
Indians, except our regular Sabbath services, upon which they are encouraged to at¬ 
tend, but which of course are inadequate from their being imperfectly understood to 
produce any marked or decided improvement. The fact, however, that these services, 
upon which some of them attend, are held and all work ceases on the Sabbath, has a 
manifest beneficial influence. In this matter again as in the case of the school I am 
decidedly of the opinion that the labors of at least one missionary would be productive 
of as much good as in any other field. 
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TRADING POST. 

' The want of a trader at this agency ha9 beeu severely felt for the two or threo years 
last past, and I believe has been a source of much loss and inconvenience to the In¬ 
dians and employds, as well as an annoyance to the agent. The exceeding smallness 
of the profits arising from the trade, the stringent regulations of the department, aud 
the difficulty of finding a suitable person who could command sufficient means to carry 
it on, have heretofore rendered all my efforts to secure one abortive, but within the last 
few weeks a gentleman every way worthy, and it is believed able to fill the place, has 
made application, and been recommended to the department for the position. I trust 
his application will be approved, and so far as may be possible the restrictions be re¬ 
moved so far as this agency is concerned, and especially as to the sale of guns and 
ammunition. No fear or danger exists in this section making this restriction necessary, 
and I am clear in thinking that it would be for the best interests of our Indians, as 
they have to depend on hunting for much of their subsistence. 

APPRENTICES AND POLICE. 

So far we have been unable to induce any of our Indians to become apprentices. 
The desire of the department and the importance of the subject has frequently been 
urged upon the band and individual members of it, but hitherto without success. The 
head men recognize the advantages and importance of it, but say, which I know is the 
fact, that they have no power to compel the young men to accept these positions. The 
only power that can be brought to bear is moral suasion, and no motive within our 
reach is sufficient to overcome their natural dislike of confinement. 

We have not fully realized our hopes as to the efficiency of our police service. 
As was intimated at the time of their first appointment, w r edid not secure the services 
of the best men, but had hopes that those we did secure would prove satisfactory. In 
this, however, we have been disappointed. One of the best resigned, the main reason 
being want of confidence in and inability to work harmoniously with the captain. 
The latter we were at length compelled to dismiss for inefficiency and disobedience of 
orders. We have since been unable to fill either place satisfactorily or to make up the 
increased number allotted to our agency. There seems to be some prejudice against 
a police force, hence it is difficult to induce persons to assume a position which is cal¬ 
culated to prejudice other members of the tribe against them. Some of our best men 
assign their desire to farm as the reason for non-acceptance, which we cannot but ap¬ 
prove, as the most industrious can make more than the salary paid for police service. 
It has occurred to me that it would be well to reduce the number and double the sal¬ 
ary, or grant them permission to carry on their farms in addition to or in connection 
with the police service. Notwithstanding the obstacles, no effort will be spared or 
motive omitted to secure the adoption of the i>lans of the department, both as to ap¬ 
prentices and the police service. 

DRIVING STOCK ON TO AND THROUGH THE RESERVATION. 

During the last and the present year this reserve has become a thoroughfare for 
driving stocl$ from the south and southwestern part of the Territory, aud even from 
Nevada, to the great injury of the interests thereof. Over ten thousand head, it is esti¬ 
mated, have passed through it from West to East during the present season, thus ruin¬ 
ing our grazing and in many places our water privileges along our only thoroughfare 
for over one hundred miles, and thereby necessitating the expense of carrying forage 
for animals along the whole route. Some small herds have been located on the reserve 
for most of the season, contrary to the orders and warnings of the agent. I have called 
the attention of the department to the matter and received instructions in the premises, 
which will be fully carried out as soon as practicable. It has occurred to me from the 
difficulty, and almost impossibility, of protecting the distant part of the reserve, and 
the inconvenience and hardship resulting to many of the citizens of the Territory from 
absolute prohibition of transit, that it would be well to rent or lease the western part 
to some person or persons, whose interest it would be to protect it, the proceeds inuring 
to the benefit of our Indians. I have understood some such plan has been adopted at 
other agencies, and in my opinion could be adopted here, with the consent of the In¬ 
dians, and to their advantage, and save much friction from oulside parties. This mat¬ 
ter is respectfully submitted for the consideration of the department. 

• 

DISCOURAGEMENTS TO INDIANS. 

Referring to this matter as presented in my last, I cannot but regret that one of the 
greatest still remains, viz, the uncertain tenure by which the Indians hold thtir lands. 
It is known to them as well as to all others in this Territory that there is a persistent 
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influence at work to have this reservation thrown open to settlement, and their ap¬ 
prehensions in this regard tend greatly to discourage them. They do not feel that, 
their relations to the Interior Department have been fully and finally determined, and 
though they have decided the matter for themselves,they cannot divest their minds 
of apprehensions on the subject. As intimated in my last, I cannot but think that any 
change in either their location or relations to the government would be injurious to 
their interests and progress, and that the final settlement would greatly eucourage 
them in civilizing pursuits. 

I suppose that as a rule the presentation of wants, difficulties, and aunoyances has 
formed the burden of a major part of the correspondence of agents; certainly they have 
been a large element in my own, but I congratulate the department aud myself that 
I can to some extent adopt a different tone. 

Our mail facilities, which used to be so utterly inadequate, are now all that can be 
reasonably desired. By the liberality of the Post-Office Department, we have mail 
three times a week, via Green River City. We can now transact our official business 
more promptly and satisfactorily, and have frequent communication with the outer 
world, by which our isolated position is greatly relieved. Another so urce of gratula- 
tion is the direct transmission to us of all our goods and supplies, thus relieving the 
agent of much labor and anxiety, and the department of some extra expense. They 
all arrived in good order aud were of a satisfactory quality; some few articles, our 
medicines among them, did not arrive till this spring, but no great inconvenience was 
experienced. It is believed from the promptness and energy displayed by the depart¬ 
ment that all will be on hand in due season the present year. 

With a sincere desire to perform the duties of my office to the satisfaction of the de¬ 
partment, and for the best interests of the Indians and agency under my charge, and 
thanking the department for the confidence implied iD an unsolicited reappointment 
for a third term, I have the honor to be, sir, 

Very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

J. J. CRITCHLOW, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


United States Indian Agent. 


Colville Agency, 

Fort Colville, Wash., August 1, 1879. 

Sir : In submitting my seventh annual report of the condition of the Indian service 
under my charge, it gives me pleasure to congratulate the Indians on the mani¬ 
fest improvement they have made during the past year. It is daily apparent that they 
are endeavoring to assimilate their condition to that of white settlers. Their desire 
to own farms in severalty, to build upon and improve them, is a matter of general 
observation. They seem to have taken a new departure, aud are continually widening 
the breach between their old customs and their new order of life. This condition of 
affairs is the result of different causes, the great influx of immigration and rapid 
settlement of the country convincing them of the necessity of providing permanent 
homes for themselves, in which they can be protected by the government, and the 
renewed confidence they feel in the ability of the department to assist them in their 
endeavors. The agricultural implements generously furnished them by the government 
are being used to good advantage, and they are greatly encouraged by their excellent 
crops, which at present promise an abundant yield. 

The decision of the department to make no more reservations, but to give the In¬ 
dians the alternative- of going upon such reserves as are already established or adopt 
the habits of civilization, has had a very beneficial effect upon the Indians of this 
agency, aud they are gradually preparing to conform to that order of things. In this 
connection it would seem imperative on the part of the government to provide the 
necessary legislation to enable those who wish to become citizens to do so, as there 
seems to be no well-defined law on that subject. The applications of Indians to make 
homestead entries have in some instances been refused, the reason being given that 
there was no law enabling an Indian to avail himself of that act. As one of the main 
objections in the mind of an Indian to becoming a citizen is his dread of taxation, I 
would recommend that some provision be made to relieve him from the payment of 
taxes during a limited period, as it is only by actual experience of the protection 
afforded him that he will ever become reconciled to the system. 

The importance of erecting agency buildings upon the reservation is constantly 
more apparent. There has always been a great drawback to this reservation from the 
want of the necessary agency buildings, none ever having been erected here. Many of 
the Indians who now hesitate about removing to the reserve would do so if the agent 
were established there and the necessary mills, shops, school-buildings, &c., were built. 
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An estimate for the funds necessary for such purpose was forwarded to your office on 
the ‘24th ultimo. 

It is much to the credit of these Indians that they should have built so many houses, 
barns, granaries, &c., and done so much fencing with but the assistance of a few nails, 
axes, and saws from the government with which to accomplish so much. With the 
price of lumber at $20 to $25 per thousand, it has been a great tax on their limited 
means to obtain sufficient for flooring their granaries, thrashing-floors, houses, &c.; 
yet as a general thing their houses are well built. 

The growing crops can only be estimated, but they are sufficiently advanced to war¬ 
rant the statement that they will be greatly in excess of the previous year; the wheat 
may be placed at 15,000 bushels; corn, 430 bushels; oats, 4,000 bushels; potatoes, 
2,500 bushels; turnips, 500 bushels; onions, 450 bushels; beans, 50 bushels; number 
of melons, 2,000; pumpkins, 600; hay cut, 100 tons; which is sufficient evidence of 
progress. Besides this no inconsiderable portion of their living is obtained by work¬ 
ing for the farmers and others, their labor being in constant demand at liberal"wages; 
and also in cutting and splitting wood for the contractors for the military post here 
and at Camp Cceur d’Aldne. 

While there is satisfactory evidence of thrift and progress in civilized pursuits in 
every tribe belonging to this agency, in none is it so apparent as among the Cceur 
d’Alines; they excel all others in the number of their well-improved farms and in the 
crops they raise. They have purchased this spring fifteen wagons, with their own 
means, and for ten of tvhich they paid one hundred and forty dollars each, and propose 
to purchase a reaper and thrasher for the coming harvest. With the exception of 
boarding-school for the education of 25 scholars, they have never received assistance 
from the government, and they ask none, other than a confirmation of their reserva¬ 
tion and some assurance that they will not be molested in their present homes. 

The boarding-school established in December last has been in charge of Sisters of 
Charity, and the progress made by the scholars is satisfactory in every respect. So 
anxious are the Indians to have their children educated that they urge upon the teach¬ 
ers more than are provided for by ihe government, and they are educating in excess 
of that number as many as their limited means will allow. 

The Colville school, in which forty scholars are being boarded, clothed, and educated 
by the government, is also in charge of Sisters of Charity, and has also been conducted 
with the same satisfactory results; the proficiency of the scholars in their various studies 
greatly surprised the large number of citizens who were present at the recent com¬ 
mencement. More than double the number of scholars would seek admittance to the 
school if the facilities were furnished. The desire of the Indians to have their children 
educated is in keeping with their advanced civilization in other respects. 

The missionary work among them is carried on by the Jesuit Fathers, with the same 
zeal that has ever characterized that order. By their earnest, patient, and untiring 
efforts they now count their church members by the thousands, and this number is 
yearly increasing. The Indians have built two small churches, by their own unaided 
efforts, during the past year, aud have hewn the timbers and assisted materially in 
other ways towards the erection of a large and commodious church at the Catholic 
Mission. 

I inclose hei’ewith the report of the agency farmer, in which several matters of in¬ 
terest are noticed in detail and more fully than I have done in my main report. The 
statistical report called for is also inclosed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN A. SIMMS, 


United States Indian Agent. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Coi.vii.lk Indian Agency, Wash., 

Che-we-lah/Jnly 26, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to hand you my report of the farming operations of 
the Indians within your agency. 

On the 16th of April, agreeable to your instructions, accompanied by the interpreter, 
I left the agency for the purpose of visiting the Colvilles, Lakes, San Poels, Okauogans 
and Spokanes. ‘ On my way down the valley I examined the farms of the Indians along 
the route. Owing to the excessive rains not much had yet been done, hut prepara¬ 
tions were being made for commencing work as soou as the weather would permit. 
At the mission school farm considerable work had already been done. We there found 
the first wheat sown and up we had seen on the trip ; it was looking well; and the 
little hoys connected with the school, from twelve to fifteen years old, who were doing 
the work of the farm, were busily preparing other land for oats, potatoes, and their 
gardens. They allowed a proficiency and knowledge in their work which you would 
hardly expect to see in boys of their age. 
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We then visited the Indian farms near the mission ; found their fences had been put 
in good order, some land already sown, aud other being prepared. After visiting 
some ten or twelve of their comfortable log cabins, erected by themselves, left for old 
Fort Colville ; crossed the Columbia at Kettle River Falls ferry and camped for night 
at the Indian village. The Lake Indians, who have farms within a few miles of this 
place, have here built fourteen small log cabins and eight barns or stables; they have 
also by their own labor erected a small chuich, a chapel, 18 by 25 feet, with'board 
floor, with a small detached cabin for the occupancy of the Fathers when visiting 
them. Having all left for their farms, every house in the village was deserted; we 
took possession of the Fathers’ cabin for the night. Upon inquiry of some Indiaus 
camped near here we found it would be dangerous traveling to the Okanogan country 
Kettle River being very high and dangerous fording (an Indian a few days before hav¬ 
ing had a horse drowned in crossing), and the snow still so deep on the mountain trail 
as to render that impassable; we were therefore compelled to abandon that part of 
our trip. 

We then went up the Columbia about 12 miles, stopping at the different farms 
on the way. The first was Pierre’s—about 12 acres, just opening—location and land 
good, with a chance of disposing of vegetables to the miners in that vicinity; 
gave him some garden seeds. The next place w r as Anatole’s: about 125 acres under 
fence, 50 to 60 under cultivation ; a good farm; well fenced and cultivated. Anatole 
was engaged when w r e were there in hauling rails upon a w r agon of his own construc¬ 
tion. The wheels w ere of blocks sawed from logs about 20 inches in diameter, with 
heavy axletrees, bolsters, stakes, aud tongue, anti capable when rigged of holding and 
hauling 20 to .30 rails. During our trip w e saw some eight or ten of this style of wagon 
or truck. Anatole has a good log dwelling, barn, aud hen house. 

The next place visited was Isaac’s ; about 100 acres inclosed and 30 under cultiva¬ 
tion ; good log dwelling; poor barn. The next farm visited belonged to old Edward’s 
band. Small, w'ell-cultivated farms, with good fences and a few very poor barns in the 
vicinity of their farms, they residiug in the summer or farming season in their lodges 
near the farm, and removing in the w'inter, bag and baggage, to the village, or collec¬ 
tion of houses near the ferry landing and vicinity of the church. 

After leaving old Edward’s camp, we struck up the mountain and over towards Ket¬ 
tle River; passed three small farms just opening, aud came to young Edward’s place, 
a fine farm owned by him, and another, containing about 130 acres, near a small lake. 
They each had 30 to 40 acres under cultivation. Edward was putting up a tine log 
barn, and I promised him some nails for the roof of it. From here to where we began 
the descent to Kettle River passed several fine farms inclosed by good fences, and upon 
which the Indians were busily engaged in plowing, sowing, and planting. The graz¬ 
ing around in these hills was very tine, finer than anywhere else upon the trip, and 
equal and in some degree resembling the hills (not quite so rolling, but more elevated) 
between Snake River and Colfax. We struck Kettle River about 12 miles above its 
mouth, and a short distance above the farms of Josd’s band. On the way down 
stopped at the different farms. Saw Josd, and his people living right about him—Jo¬ 
seph, Adolph, Adrian, Cornelius, Philip, and Andre; they all have good farms, not 
large, and with rich soil, but cannot, with the limited number of implements, do as 
well as they wish to do, and as they otherwise would do if better supplied. Their 
farms are quite a little distance apart, and they have but one plow (a small one at 
that) among them all. I told them I would represent the facts*'to you, and that you 
would assist them as soon as in your power to do so. Adrian and Philip have not yet 
decided whether to put in any wheat or not, for by the time the plow came to them 
for their work the land would be so dry that their crops would amount to nothing and 
their labor be lost. They need a cradle, scythe and snath (there being some good hay 
land near them), two augers, and a grindstone. Below this band we came to the farm 
of Norbet and others. They need a plow and hoe. 

After leaving these places, we again ascended the mountain to visit the farms of 
Quis-tah and his people. They are located some three or four miles from both Colum¬ 
bia and Kettle Rivers, on a most beautiful prairie in this high laud. There are two 
inclosures; the first, of about 100 acres, in wheat, corn, oats, and gardens. This place 
was owned and occupied by two Indians, w ho w ere, at the time we were there, en¬ 
gaged in building fences. After a ride of half a mile, came to Quis-tah’s and others’ 
farms, about 300 acres under fence, and tw'o-thirds of it cultivated. Part of their 
wheat was sown, aud two plows were then running, preparing for oats, corn, potatoes, 
&c. Quis-tah himsejf, w ho is a good mechanic, was putting up a fine log dwelling. I 
noticed near his house four or five hundred feet of lumber and pit-saw frame with saw 
logs ready to again commence sawing their flooring and other lumber as soon as the 
farm-work was over. In addition to the house then building, there were four other 
comfortable log dwellings occupied by families, with log barns for stables and thrash¬ 
ing ; log pig-pens, and two hen-houses of log, one for the laying and the other for set¬ 
ting hens. 

After lear iDg Qnis-tah’s place, w e destended to tl e Columbia, and, crossing, camped 
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for tlie night a short distance below the old English boundary commission buildings, 
and near the old Hudson Bay Fort Colville. The next morning took an early start 
down the Columbia, via Rickey’s Bridge, across Mill Creek. Down Mill Creek, at its 
mouth on the Columbia, came to the farms of Kasmer, or Cas-i-mer, and his baud, 
Ivom-mes, Martine, Pen-wa, Pierre, Joseph, Paul or Semer, and Quil Quil Skolski. Here 
was a village of seven log dwellings and the same number of barns. The houses com¬ 
fortable, of hewn logs, and farms well fenced, and some of them well cultivated. We 
here met Joseph and Quain-akin, who have farms on the opposite side of the Colum¬ 
bia, and belo*v the mouth of Kettle River. Owing to the high water we could not visit 
them. They need a plow, set of harness, and cradle. From these farms we kept on to 
Seiner’s place, a model farmer. His fences are in good order; he has irrigating ditches, 
good log houses and was then erecting a log barn and stable, 50 by 18 feet, of peeled 
logs, with passageway through the center, to be covered with cedar shakes, and for 
which I promised him some nails. He had, while we were there, two plows running; 
has a good, strong-made Eastern wagon, and three teams. 

The next place was Joe Louis’s and his son-in-law Jeremiah’s. They had a small field 
on the bank of the Columbia, but were opening a much larger farm with good land 
for grain and some low land suitable for hay. They will have a good place. They 
were putting up a barn the size of Semer’s, 50 by 18 feet, also of peeled logs. The next 
place visited was Quil-lo-asket’s, another model farmer, with his log barn 60 by 18 feet, 
with his thrashing floor and granary (the only Indian seen on the trip thrashing liis 
grain in his barn), two log dwellings, log granary with both wheat and oats thrashed 
and in the sheaf, an elliptic spring two-horse wagon. We saw him and one of his peo¬ 
ple leaving for church with a mule and horse harnessed together before this wagon, 
with half a dozen sheaves of oats in for feed for the horses. Quil-lo-asket himself, 
with a stove-pipe hat and black overcoat with cape on, driving. From here we went 
to Pascal’s, another good farm of about 80 acres, with log dwelling and barn and a 
good Eastern-made wagon. A few calves in a pen, around which were some fine-look¬ 
ing cows that the Indians were milking. 

From Pascal’s to Charley’s place. Charley has rather more land fenced in than 
Pascal, part of which is cultivated for wheat and garden, and the balance used for hay, 
of which he cuts three or four tous. Charley prides himself upon his vegetables. He 
showed me beans and two kinds of pease, small and marrowfat, of last year’s raising. 
His irrigating ditch, after using for his land, he runs down to the bank of the Columbia, 
where it is used by Chinese miners in gold washing, for which they pay Charley $5 per 
month. A short distance below Charley’s house, on the bank of the river, with the 
help of only his own people, they have erected a neat little church (log) and a small 
cabin for the fathers’ use when visiting them. 

After leaving Charley’s place we intended going to old Charley’s, but in some man¬ 
ner lost the trail and were compelled to camp that night in a low muddy place, and 
where there was but little feed for our animals. In the morning early left, and after 
a ride of five or six miles came to Ore-poken’s, one of the Spokans. From his place 
we visited the farm of his son; then on over the hills some three or four miles to the 
trail leading down the mountain to the Spokan River. We here struck a most 
beautiful flat of 500 or 600 acres, in which there were two or three small Indian farms 
or gardens of only three or four acres each. From here up the Spokan the traveling 
was bad and dangerous. We had many streams to cross leading from the mountains 
to the river, deep and rapid, and one very bad landslide to pass over. We were glad 
when we again commenced ascending the mountain—a long, steep, and sandy trail. 
From the summit, a ride of five or six miles, through a fine grazing and wheat-produc¬ 
ing country of thousands of acres, with two or three permanent little streams running 
through it, brought us to the farm or farms of Ah-ma-melican, and a mile from there 
to Whistle-poo sum’s band and farms. At Ah-ma-melican camp there are between 200 
and three hundred acres inclosed, with probably 150 acres cultivated, and Whistle- 
poo-sum has, I should judge, nearly 800 acres inclosed. Within the inclosure are the 
different farms, not to exceed, however, 200 acres in cultivation. The land was so wet 
and miry that it was impossible to give it a thorough investigation. But little was 
doing excepting the repairing of the fencing. They were soon in hopes of getting in 
their wheat. Whistle-poo-sum had no seed wheat. I told him to send to the agency 
after some. 

After leaving this place, a ride of about eight miles through the timber brought 
us to Haines’s, at Walker’s Prairie. Glad to get into civilization again and to have a 
dry place to sleep and to cook our meals. We had had five days in succession of rain 
and snow, and but two days of clear pleasant weather on our trip. 

On the 3d of June we left for the Middle Spokan and Cceur d’Aldne reservation. 
The first farms visited were those of Baptiste Peone and Fragin and their people, some 
ten miles north of Spokan Falls. We here found some fine grazing and agricultural 
lands. The farms of the Indians looked well. Corn was very fine, but still I think 
early frosts will prevent its ripening. Wheat looked promising. Baptiste has a fine 
band of horses and also of cattle. The whites, though, are beginning!]to hem them in 
pretty closely, but so far there has been no trouble on either side. 
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Atyer leaving this place -we saw no more Indian farms until striking the Cceur 
d’Aldne reservation. I was not only gratified but surprised with the improvements 
made by these Indians. Their reservation comprises a fine body of grazing, agricul¬ 
tural, and timber land, and they are trying, to the best of their ability, to make as 
much of it available as possible. During our first day’s travel on it from its northern 
border we passed several small farms. Although small patches only, they showed ' 
good cultivation, with rather small log dwellings and barns. At night we camped at ! 
Indian George’s place—three families in log dwellings, with four barns. It being a 
cold rainy night, and our tent and blankets being wet, they vacated one of their \ 
houses for us. They still had quite a quantity of thrashed wheat and*oats on hand. j 
Their land showed good cultivation, crops looking very well, but fences not in as 
good condition as might be. 

In the morning early, started for the mission on the extreme southern border of res¬ 
ervation ; passed and visited 52 farms, nearly all inclosed, and running from 5 acres to 
nearly 100 in cultivation, and nearly all having either a small dwelling or barn of logs; I 
three or four of them had from 50 to 70 acres in one piece plowed and sowed with wheat 
and oats. I was told of two of them whose crop last year of wheat and oats was over 
1,000 bushels each. They are independent, purchasing their own implements. They j 
have among them 15 Eastern-made lumber wagons. 10 of which were purchased new at 
§140 each, and 5 second-hand ; many of them have two-wheeled carts for farm use, 
and five of them have from 3 to 5 yoke of work oxen. They intend this fall to pur¬ 
chase 5 or 6 sulky plows, and a reaping and thrashing machine. Thei’e was but one 
Indian among them all that asked for anything ; Abraham, who is paralyzed, wants a 
set of harness and cradle ; he is not able to work himself, and his wife has her husband 
and two children to provide for. Last spring they had a white man living near the 
reservation plow their land for them, for whom, to pay, she split rails; and she also, 
for the mission farm, split 11,000, for which they paid her. I told her by applying to 
you she would certainly get her cradle and harness. The larger farmers have each 
good farm implements. There was but one using the old sickle for reaping, and he 
goes by the name of the old woman. The head chief, Saltise, told me that he supposed 
1 was surprised at the small size of his and many other houses ; but that as soon as they 
could supply themselves with sawed lumber they would build larger and better ones 
near the mission. They have laid out a small village, streets and alleys, &c. 

At present many of the Indians are engaged in packing oats to the Ccourd’Aldne post, 
selling to the contractor there ; and also to Spokan Falls, and other adjoining towns, 
getting from 1^ to 2i cents per pound. I was told in Pelouse City of their coming there 
and buying oats at cents per pound and packing from there to Camp Coeur d’A16ne, 
making 1 cent per pound. They labor under one great disadvantage with the great 
quantity of grain raised by them, their long distance from a flouring mill, Pelouse 
City being the nearest place at which they can get grinding done, some 18 or 20 miles 
distant from the northern border of reservation. One very gratifying thing is the ex¬ 
treme good feeling existing between the Indians and whites on the line of the reserva¬ 
tion and in the adjoining towns of Farmington and Pelouse City, in business aud social 
relations. It is a common thing for the Cceur cl’Aldnes, when visiting the towns, to 
call at the hotels or restaurants to get their meals, and paying without hesitation their 
50 cents for it the same as whites. 

In conclusion, I have to say with pleasure that in all that goes to make them a happy 
and prosperous people they are showing great progress—in their farms ; in their desire 
for the education of their children ; in their religious duties, abandoning their Indian 
dress aud customs for that of the whites ; and in taking a great interest in all things 
tending to their advancement in civilization. During our trip we have visited nearly 
120 of their dwelling houses, which compare favorably with the generality of log 
bouses in a new country, and have tried as much as was in our power to make our¬ 
selves thoroughly acquainted with all that was doing. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES O’NEILL, 

Farmer , Colville Agency. 

Hon. Joiix A. Simms, 

United S ates Indian Agent, Colville Agency, Wash. 


Indian Agency, Neaii Bay, Wash., 

August 7, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions received, I herewith transmit my second an¬ 
nual report of this agency. 

The tribes under my supervision, Makahs and Quillehutes will, ere long, unless 
some powerful disturbing element interferes, become one people. The approach to 
this has been most rapid during the past year. Several cases of intermarriage have 
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occurred, while mutual good feeling and a strong desire for close unity is observable 
throughout. Both are an industrious people, with pursuits in common, interests more 
in common than ever before, and both are also extremely loyal to the United States 
government, aud obedient to its officers under whoso immediate care they are placed. 
Add to this their friendly feeling toward the whites, whether straugers or whites of 
ffhom they have some knowledge, aud the establishing of a mail route between the 
settlers in the Qnillehute Valley aud this agency; the close proximity of the tribes to 
each other (the nearest village of the Makahs, “ Hoselt,” being but 16 miles from the 
head village of the Quillehutes); the breaking down of the strong barrier of mistrust 
and jealousy which two years ago held them aloof from each other; all unite in bring¬ 
ing about the amalgamation with these two tribes, so assimilated aud peaceably dis- 
posed; and if, at any future period, it should be the will of the government to move 
these Quillehutes ou to the reservation, aud into the midst of the Makahs, I am satis¬ 
fied no force will be needed in their case; and although they are naturally endeared to 
the homes of their forefathers, aud express constantly strong fears in this respect, yet 
lam certain, if the mandate went forth, they would be sadly obedient. And the day 
will come when this removal will be necessary, for the country they occupy is fast be¬ 
coming settled ; a long stretch of rich loamy prairie extends inland, aud it is already 
dotted with the homes of several families of whites; and these people are sending forth, 
throimh the press and otherwise, glowing accounts of this section, while they are al- 
ready'driving their fat stock into the distant markets, and have an established mail 
route. There can be no doubt, then, that as settlers will surely come in, the necessity 
for moving these Quillehutes on to the ageucy will become obligatory. 

I would state, however, that at present I thiuk it would not be good policy to move the 
Quillehutes. There is, and will be for some time to come, sufficient room for both whites 
aud Indians. The Quillehutes themselves givea passive assent to their country being set¬ 
tled, and were it not for the dread of removal, would be more than content, while the 
settlers need their services, and have no difficulty in obtaining them ; in fact, it is to the 
settlers' interests that these people remain. Again, the Indians are excedingly moder¬ 
ate, so far as land is concerned ; they are not' agriculturists, and the land needed by 
them is in the immediate vicinity of their homes. They are not a scattered people, but 
dwell principally in one large village, and close to the coast lino, where they have on 
several occasions been instrumental in saving the life and property of sullerers by 
shipwreck, who invariably receive the greatest care aud attention from them, even 
when expecting no remunerative return. I would therefore urge upon the government 
that the Quillehutes be permitted to remain in their present homes, and not to be re¬ 
moved on to the reservation until it becomes a necessity, as their homes are hut a 
short distance beyond the limits of the reserve. An order for their removal was given 
some time ago, but was, happily for them, canceled. 

AGRICULTURE AND PROGRESS. 

Of the agency farm, situated at Hobuck, and distant from the agency four miles, it 
may be stated that the sandy nature of the soil, and the want of fertilizing material wil 
compel me to discontinue it as a farm, and to let the whole area become a stock range. I 
purpose breaking new ground at a distance from the present farm site, and nearer tlio 
agency, for any additional produce that may be required beyond what can be grown at the 
agency or Neali Bay Village. My crops at the farm this season will be unsatisfactory, and 
it would be folly to waste seed and labor another year. 

The land under crop at Noah Bay Village and the agency (distant two miles from each 
other) will bear a tatter vield : particularly that portion cultivated by the boys of the In¬ 
dustrial School, and if the weather and the worms permit, I shall have a moderately fair 
yield. The spring weather was extremely late this year, and the humidity of the climate 
at certain seasons is a great drawback to crops. 

With reference to agriculture by the Indians, the accompanying statistics will show 
a marked improvement in this direction, at least for the people. It should bo thoroughly 
uuderstood that agriculture with these tribes is not an absolute necessity, and will never 
be in great f.ivor with them. This is not from any distaste for these pursuits, nor from 
habits ot indolence; far from it. I question if the United States Government has in 
its dominions Indians more industrious than these Makahs and Quillehutes; but their in¬ 
dustry tends in another direction. The ocean and Straits of Fuca, upon whose shores 
they dwell, gives them all they need, and with no niggard hand. The supply never 
gives out; and, above all, it is an immediate return for their exertions. Lottie as they 
have tried agriculture, they are aware that this industry has mauy drawbacks; that to 
clear, plow, and plant, meets at times with an uncertain harvest. The army worm and 
rust made havoc with the crops last year, aud the same drawbacks are experienced this 
year; though so far not to the sameexteut; whereas to tish is to give them certain re¬ 
turns, and is moreover exceedingly remunerative. Whale, fur, seal, salmon, and dog¬ 
fish are the main features of their industries, and as they find a ready market, consid¬ 
erable sums are auuually realized by them; and, being a race of fish-eaters, they take 

18 I 
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by the line what small fish they require, with but little exertion. Viewing the case in 
this light, but little blame can be attached to them if they do not put aside the har¬ 
poon, seal-spear, and lines, for the plow, hoe, and spade. I am desirous to impress upon 
the department the fact that although I am strongly urged to stimulate my charges 
to turn their attention to agriculture, and although I have and am doing my best en¬ 
deavors toward that end, I have, as above represented, so great an obstacle before me 
the utility of which is so'clear, that no amount of reasoning will make the one to super! 
sede the other; and when the two avocations are tried and compared, the favor «so 
great on the side of their present industry (that of fishermen), that I or any other man 
would fail utterly to lead them optionally to agriculture. 

The Quillehutes have made considerable progress in the way of buildings, several 
families have erected very neat houses, thus ignoring the old smoke-dried ranches; and I 
it is to the credit of some of these people that they have not only adopted the white 
man’s habits of cooking their food, and in the cleanliness of their abodes, but that I 
whitewash on the exterior walls, and paper lining, give them a wholesome appearance' 
and as these people are very hospitable, the settlers, as they come and go, invariably j 
occupy one or other of them ; the Indians, proud of the opportunity to vacate for the 
time being in their favor, giving the whites, particularly the ladies, sole possession, 
with an abundance of new blankets. All this is very gratifying, and shows the good 
feeling existing. 

These people have also considerable land under cultivation, and the increase is very 
marked since my last annual report. With reference to the foregoing remarks on In¬ 
dian agriculture, I may qualify somewhat with the Quillehutes; for their fishing 
grounds are not so remunerative as those of the Makahs. Although they are a race of 
fishermen, they depend somewhat for subsistence on the kamas root, but not to any 
extent; however, it becomes a fact simple, that as their country contains kamas root, 
they have become habituated to it, and it forms a portion of their food to a limited 
extent. As the settlers are taking up the land most favorable for the growth of this 
plant, a substitute is looked for, and I think little difficulty will be experienced in 
inducing them to continue to increase in the cultivation of their land, if not to the 
extent of becoming farmers, certainly to a greater extent than will be attained by the 
Makahs living near Cape Flattery and the Straits of Fnca. 

With the Makah tribe, no very marked improvement has been made during the past 
year in the way of houses. They have, however, done considerable in cleariuglaud 
of the underbrush, fencing, etc., and they have more land under cultivation than last 
year ; in fact, several of them have very respectable crops in the ground. 

It is a plea'iire to state that although the morality of these people is not of a very 
high order (the pernicious practice of free-love being somewhat rife here), I have, by 
punishment and otherwise, greatly reduced crime in this direction, and cases of infi¬ 
delity are comparatively rare now. And another mark of progress is the number who 
wear citizens’ dress. All, or nearly all, save the old of the tribes, are, particularly 
when moving abroad, suitably attired, and one no longer finds the men exposing them¬ 
selves in a state of half nudity. This has been the result of moral suasion in a great 
measure, or threats of sterner measures. 

Of religious elements there is little or none, beyond the inmates of the industrial 
school. Unhappily, their experience in this direction has not led to favorable results, 
and as this occurred before my advent I am in no way responsible. 

The belief in native doctors or medicine men is fast becoming a myth among them, 
but their barbarous rites and ceremonies are still held, though with some attention to 
decorum, and these old-time ceremonies can only be eradicated with their further ad¬ 
vancement, steeped as they are iu superstition in good and bad spirits, who must by 
such rites be propitiated. I can state, however, their adhesion to these observances 
is very gradually but surely dying out, and is becoming yearly less demonstrative, 
and with the further advent ofthe whites and the school training received by rnanyof 
the rising generation will eventually die out. 

Iu January last, and iu order to try and reduce the commission of so many petty offenses 
(before alluded to), I appointed five members of each village throughout the agency to 
act as elders or head-men, whose duty it is to try all cases not of a serious nature, the 
punishment iu each case to be left for my final approval or disapproval. I find this 
acts admirably; it is a sure way of bringing offenses to light, therefore a strong pre¬ 
ventive. It is also a great promoter of cleanliness and decorum in the villages. I 
strongly recommend it. 


AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

Two additional dwelling-houses for the accommodation of the employes have been 
built during the'past year, and many substantial repairs have been done to the 
other buildings of the agency, which were fast falling into ruin. Much new fencing 
has also been made, also repairing of old fences; most of the buildings have also been 
repainted and otherwise renovated. 
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The agency has been long in need of a good supply of water; tho department, how¬ 
ever, kindly granted an appropriation for this improvement, and I have had a large 
,1am made to confine the water from above; have built a large tank midway between 
the (lam or reservoir and the buildings, laid 1,100 feet of wood water pipe, and carried 
an abundant supply of good water into the industrial school and agency premises. A 
well has also been sunk at Neah Bay Village, aud a pump placed iu position for the ac¬ 
commodation of the employds in that section. 

The department lias also granted an appropriation of $1,000 for the erection of a hos¬ 
pital and the procuring of the necessary appurtenances, a need long felt, aud which 
will be commenced as soon as material can be collected for the construction. 

CATTLE-RAISING. 

The government cattle of this ageuey are (per last return) 54 head with an increase 
during the fiscal year of 35 calves, but the greater portion of these stock are small, the 
larger animals haying been killed from time to time for consumption by the industrial 
school. The Indians own a few head of cattle, also some horses, but until last year 
they made no provision whatever for them aud the deaths overaveraged the increase. 
Last year, however, some attempt was made by them to cut aud cure wild hay, and 
although totally insufficient, being their first effort iu this direction, it was a fair be¬ 
ginning. I aru endeavoring to stimulate them to fresh exertion this season (we are 
now in the midst of our haying). These people don’t care for stock, aud their horses are 
of no use to them. 

EDUCATION. 

The untiring efforts of those nuder whose immediate supervision the industrial school 
is placed are bearing good results; a better, more honest of purpose, or attentive school 
of boys and girls it would be hard to find in any community. The school is a grand 
success, and its existence has been a blessiDg to the Makahs, and much of the good 
done is to be attributed to this institution ; several who have now left school and have 
returned to the tribe can read and write fairjy, and are possessed of other branches of 
knowledge most useful. Their voices have considerable weight with the tribe, and I 
should be most ready to increase the number of boarding-scholars (now 34) would the 
appropriation permit of it; so far as room is concerned, double the number could be 
accommodated. 

The boys of the institution are taught all the out-door work and are instructed in the 
field aud garden, while the girls are taught cooking, washing aud ironing, making and 
mendiug of garmeuts, knitting and darning, making butter, &c. In the school-room 
they are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the use of the maps, singing, 
and reciting, and the English lauguage aloue is spoken whether in or out of the school¬ 
room. 

EMPLOYES. 

The employes in every branch of the service at this agency give me entire satisfac¬ 
tion. I may justly speak of them as well up in their duties, exemplary in their conduct, 
kind and patient where their duties briug them in direct contact with the ludiaus ; and 
where the employes of anagency show such traits of character, it has a most beneficial 
effect. 

There are three apprentices, two of whom are apprenticed to the carpenter, and one 
to the farmer, and of the advancement of these youths I can speak in the highest praise 

LOYALTY. 

I have stated that the Indians of this agency are most loyal to the government. During 
the war with the hostiles in Oregon last year, these people knew as much of it as we 
did. Several of them can read, and as they had access to our weekly papers, the young 
nien of the tribe capable eagerly perused them. Their sympathies were entirely, 
with the government, and although General Howard, eommauding the Department of 
Columbia, wrote me that it was currently reported emissaries from the hostiles were 
tampering with the tribes on this side of the mountains, I am satisfied none ventured 
among these people, for, such is my faith in their fidelity, they would have handed them 
over to justice. 

SANITARY. 

The health of the Indians for the past year has been good. The physician’s returns 
show the following: Births, 22 ; deaths, 13; number treated during the year, 590, which 
last number (590) include all cases receiving medical aid. 

It is difficult to obtain the number of births aud deaths with any accuracy, as the 
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■villages of the Makahs are scattered and at a distance, and the Indians are adverse to 
to giving account of these transactions. 

In conclusion, I would insert the following meteorological record, and for which I am 
indebted to Mr. Jas. G. Swan, inspector of customs and voluntary observer at Neah Bay 
for the United States Signal Service. I subscribe it here to show the department the ex¬ 
treme humidity of this climate, and it may be taken as a fair average of each year’s 
occurrence. 

Meteorological record. 


October ... 
November. 
December. 


January... 

February.. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


Temperature. 

Barometer. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

40.31 

30. 00 

41.00 

30.41 

37.67 

30.13 

30.20 

30.05 

38.00 

30. 00 

44. 02 

28. 86 

45.00 

30. 19 

50. 66 

30.17 

54. 66 

30.27 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHAS. WILLOUGHBY, 
United States Indian Agent, Neah Bag Agency. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Office United States Indian Agent for the 
Puyallup, Nesqually, Cheiialis, and other Indian Tribes, 

Olympia, Wash., August 28, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with the requirements of the Indian Bureau, I have the honor to 
submit the following as my fourth annual report, being for the year 1879, as United 
States Indian agent for the different reservations, tribes, and bands belonging to this 
agency. 

reservations, tribes, and bands. 

There are five reservations and tribes, and eight bands not on reservations belonging 
to this agency, viz : 

Puyallup Reservation, containing 18,061.53 acres, and a population of 560 Indians, 
situated on Commencement Bay, 40 miles north of Olympia, and including 6 miles of 
the Puyallup River from near its mouth. 

Nesqually Reservation, containing 4,717.25 acres and a population of 165 Indians, 
situated on the Nesqually River, 14 miles east of Olympia, and including 3^ miles of 
that river, beginning 4 miles from its mouth. 

Squaxin Reservation, containing 1,494.15 acres and a population of 100 Indians, said 
reservation being an island in Puget Sound 10 miles north of Olympia. 

Chehalis Reservation, containing 4,224.83 acres and a population of 205 Indians,and 
situated on the north side of the Chehalis River, about 40 miles from its mouth, and 
including the mouth of Black River, about 25 miles southwest of Olympia. 

Shoal Water Bay Reservation, containing about 340 acres aud a population of 103 In¬ 
dians, situated on the north shore of Shoal Water Bay of the Pacific Ocean, 90 miles 
southwest of Olympia, by the nearest traveled route. 

Gray's Harbor Band, situated on Gray’s Harbor and tributaries, aboutGO milessouth- 
west of Olympia, and consisting of 164 Indians, men, women, and children. 

Gig Harbor Band, consisting of 46 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated 
on Gig Harbor of Puget Sound, 35 miles north of Olympia. 

Mud Bay Band, consisting of 41 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated on 
Mud Bay of Puget Sound, 8 miles northwest of Olympia. 

South Bay Band, consisting of 30 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated on 
South Bay of Puget Sound, 6 miles northeast of Olympia. 

Olympia Band, consisting of 43 Indians, men, women, and children, and living around 
Olympia. 

Cowlitz Band, consisting of 66 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated on the 
Cowlitz River near its mouth, 65 miles south of Olympia. 
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Cowlitz Klickitat Band , consisting of 105 Indians, men, women, and children, and situ¬ 
ated on the Upper Cowlitz River and tributaries, about 40 miles southeast of Olympia. 

louis Elver Band, consisting of 104 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated 
on the Louis River and tributaries, about 90 miles southeast of Olympia. 

LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 

The Pnyallnp, Nesqually, and Squaxin tribes, and the Gig Harbor, Mud Bay, South 
gay, and Olympia bands, all talk the samelangnage and are doubtless branches of one 
tribe. The Chehalis and Shoal Water Bay tribes and the Gray’s Harbor band all talk 
the same language. The Lower Cowlitz band is the remnant of a once powerful tribe 
arid talks a language different from all others. The Upper Cowlitz Klickitat and 
Louis River bands talk one language, the Klickitat spoken by most of the Yakamas. 

CONDITION, BABITS, ETC. 

The condition of the different tribes and bands belonging to this agency is much 
changed from the wild aboriginal state, especially as to dress. All have discarded the 
blauket, breech-clout, and leggins, and adopted the style of dress of the whites and 
follow the fashions as near as their means will permit. Especially is this the case 
among the females, who are close observers of the fashion follies of their white sisters, 
and make ingenious and energetic efforts to have their dresses in the latest style. 
The 


DISPOSITION 

of the Indians nnder my care is wholly peaceable, and they cannot be driven into war 
with the whites or with each other, except by the grossest injustice, oppression, and 
abuse. The five reservations and eight outside bands before mentioned are more or 
less intermixed with and surrounded by white settlers, with whom they have daily in¬ 
tercourse, and among whom they find constant employment, upon the proceeds of which 
they are mostly dependent for the necessaries of life. 

SHOAL WATER BAY RESERVATION. 

This reservation contains only 340 acres, mostly broken and poor. As stated in my 
report for 1877 (see report Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1877, p. 192), the Indians 
of this reservation got that portion of the same bordering on the bay surveyed into 
lots. Upon said lots they have built 20 comfortable frame houses, mostly one and a 
half and two stories, and generally supplied with stoves and cooking-stoves, chairs, 
tables, and other furniture like whites. Besides their lots in their new town (which 
they have named Tokes Town), they have built seven stables, as most of them have 
horses and cattle, as will be seen by the accompanying statistical report of said reser¬ 
vation. They have but four old-fashioned Indian lodges in said town. They have 
built six new dwelling houses in said towrn during the last year. They are very anx¬ 
ious to have a school in their new town for their children, and offer to furnish a school¬ 
room if the government will furnish a teacher for a day school. But from the fact 
that these people live by gathering oysters for the whites at various distances from 
their town and are therefore much of their time absent from their homes, a. day 
school with children boarding at their homes would therefore be uncertain and un¬ 
profitable to the children. An industrial boarding school is therefore the only kind of 
a school that would be beneficial to them. (See what is said about this reservation 
on page 141 of report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1876.) 

REASONS FOR AN INDUSTRIAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Considering the fact that the Indians belonging to the Shoal Water Bay Reservation 
and for many miles around that vicinity were robbed of their country by our govern¬ 
ment after assembling them in council at Gray’s Harbor, in 1855, over a week, and at¬ 
tempting to make a treaty with them to purchase a vast region of country from them, 
theroby acknowledging their legal right to it, and then taking it without their permis¬ 
sion and without paying them one cent for it (see report Commissioner Indian Affairs 
for 1872, pp. 135, 136), our government rests under a strong moral obligation to make 
reparation to a small extent to these people by erecting and maintaining an industrial 
boarding-school on their little reservation for civilizing and culturing their children 
and preparing them for citizenship; and I respectfully and urgently request that this 
be done, as at least 25 Indian children of school ages could be readily obtained for such 
a school, who are now growing up in the ignorance and superstitions of their parents. 
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CHEHALIS RESERVATION. 

The ancestors of these Indians belonging to this reservation were among those of 
Slioa) Water Bay Reservation and other Indiansthat were assembled at Gray’s Harbor 
in 1855, by Gov. 1.1. Stevens, to be treated with for the sale of their country, extend¬ 
ing from the Cascade Mountains 120 miles west to the Pacific Ocean, and from a short 
distance south of this place on south 60 miles to the Columbia River. Governor 
Stevens had the intended treaty drawn up at his office in this place. You will find 
said treaty signed in part and recorded in the treaty record sent to your bureau with 
records of the office superintendent Indian affairs of this Territory when said office 
was abolished in 1874. The chiefs and headmen of the various tribes composing the 
council referred to refused to s'gn the treaty unless some articles were added defining 
reservations which they desired, as none were mentioned in it. But Governor Stevens 
refused to allow it to be altered in the least, telling them that their Great Father at 
Washington, who loved them and knew what was best for them, would assign them 
reservations where he thought best for their good. The Iudians could not see this, 
and after debating the matter with them several days, Governor Stevens left in dis^ 
gust and the council broke, never to be reconvened. 

The present Chehalis Reservation was set apart by direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior nine years afterwards, July 8, 1864, and contains 4,224f acres of land, over 
half of which is bottom lands of the Chehalis and Black Rivers, rich, but heavily tim¬ 
bered. I had a commodious boarding-school building erected there in 1872, and an 
industrial school was commenced there about the beginning of 1873, and continued 
with from 20 to 40 pupils till June, 1875, when it was discontinued for want of funds. 
Since then, there being no employes at that reservation to encourage, advise, and 
direct the Indians and hold them on to the civilizing process, most of them have retro¬ 
graded morally and in prosperity. But I am much pleased at having received within 
the last few days a letter from the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under 
date of 17th ult., authorizing me to nominate teachers and reopen the industrial board¬ 
ing-school at Chehalis Reservation. This I will do as soon as lean get some repairs 
made, procure the necessary supplies, and find the right kind of persons for teachers, 
which is the matter of most importance, as upon the selection of proper teachers de¬ 
pends the efficiency of the school. (See report Commissioner Indian Affairs for 1872, 
p. 331.) The statistical report of the Chehalis Reservation, herewith sent, shows that 
the Indians of this reservation have 76 head of horses, 26 head of cattle, 13 dwelling- 
houses, 8 lodges, 18 stables, 10 wagons, 351 acres of laud inclosed. Raised this yea”, 
wheat, 360 bushels; oats, 611 bushels; potatoes, 285 bushels; pease, 165bushels; tim¬ 
othy hay, 1064 tons. This reservation will be waked up by the industrial boarding- 
school and its employes, and do much better next year. 

NESQUALLY RESERVATION. 

This is one of the treaty reservations of the Medicine Creek treaty, the first treaty 
negotiated by our government with the Indians in the limits of this Territory, Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1854, though it is not exactly a treaty reservation, as it was designated at a 
council held with the Indians who were parties of that treaty in August, 1856, in ex¬ 
change ior one of the reservations set apart at said treaty, which the Indians refused 
to accept wlmn they found out what it was. The present Nesqually reservation con¬ 
tains 4,717.25 acres, about three-fourths of which is poor sandy upland, only fit for 
pasturage, and mostly prairie, though fir and oak busbes are fast 'spreading over these 
prairies. The Nesqually River runs through the reservation east and west. There are 
strips of bottom land along each side of this river, amounting to about 1,350 acres, 
mostly rich land, but heavily timbered, except what little has been cleared. There 
was a farmer employed at this reservation by the government for the Indians some 
years after it was set apart, but with very little perceptible benefit to them. There 
have been no government employes there siuce I took charge of this agency, conse¬ 
quently no perceptible change has taken place among them, except slow decay. 

EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THEM. 

I appointed a conncil of three chiefs,with two sheriffs to keep order, to try and punish 
for minor offenses, with right to appeal to me. Such is the case w r ith all the res¬ 
ervations under my charge except Puyallup, where they have a chief of police and six 
policemen. I have frequent cases of appeal to try. I visit the Nesqually and other 
reservations as often as possible, and convene the Indians and advise, instruct, and en¬ 
courage them as much as possible. I have had the Rev. M. G. Maun, teacher at Pu¬ 
yallup, to visit the Nesqually Reservation, 25 miles distant, as often as Dossible, and 
preach to the Indians there, which has resulted very encouragingly, as lie is about to 
organize a church there of about 30 members. This reservation has much good graz¬ 
ing land, and, with my encouragement and assistance while superintendent of Indian 
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affairs Washington Territory, they got the whole reservation inclosed for the benefit 
of their own live stock and to exclude that of neighboring whites, and I have en¬ 
couraged them to own cattle and sheep. The accompanying statistics of that reserva¬ 
tion shows that they have 85 head of horses, 63 head of cattle, 23 head of sheep and 
g head of hogs, 19 houses, 16 stables, and 5 lodges. As before stated, their whole res¬ 
ervation of 4,717|- acres is all inclosed. Within this inclosure they have individual in- 
closures amounting to 310 acres and 65 acres under cultivation, and have raised this 
season 270 bushels of wheat, 420 bushels of oats, 2,300 bushels of potatoes, 360 bushels 
of turnips, and 45 tons of hay; and a nnmber of them have gardens in which they 
have cabbages, carrots, parsnips, and other vegetables, and some fruit trees. 

SQUAXIN RESERVATION. 

This reservation, being an island (as before stated), is inclosed by water. It is heav¬ 
ily timbered with fir almost wholly, and requires much labor to clear and prepare it 
for cultivation. The land is disposed to be sandy and of a secondary quality, but will 
produce wheat, oats, and timothy, potatoes and other garden vegetables, in all parts, 
and in some places luxuriantly when cultivated. This reservation is the only remain¬ 
ing treaty reservation of the original three set apart and defined in the treaty, the 
other two being changed. The Squaxin being the best of the original three, the agency 
was established on it and good agency buildings put up, such as a dwelling-house and 
office for agent, barn, blacksmith-shop and carpenter-shops, school-house, and residences 
of physician and other employes, and a wharf and warehouse bnilt, &c., and consider¬ 
able land cleared around the agency, fruit trees set out, &c. But the agency was ouly 
retained there a few years, and was removed with the government employes to Puyal¬ 
lup, much the largest and greatly the best reservation belonging to this agency. The 
exchange was made in 1856. After the removal of the agency from Squaxin, all improve¬ 
ments ceased and slow decay commenced there and still continues. Most of the build¬ 
ings erected there by the government have either rotted down or are in ruins. Most 
of the cleared land is covered with bushes, except a few acres of good meadow, which 
has been kept fenced and is mowed yearly for hay. A few of the old fruit trees are 
still standing and produce some fruit amid the wild bushes that have grown up around 
them. The Indians have huts and a few tolerably good frame houses at various points 
around the shore of their island reservation, and in a few places have little meadows 
and patches of potatoes and occasionally other vegetables. But they depend for sub¬ 
sistence almost wholly upon fishing, oystering, and working for the whites in logginge 
camps and on farms, and only use their houses on their reservation as headquarters in 
bad weather and when they are out of employment. I had the Squaxin with the most 
of the other reservations in this Territory surveyed into 40-acre lots in 1873, and hav- 
used every effort to induce them to select claims, improve, cultivate, and make perma¬ 
nent homes on them. I have got plenty of fine promises but very little performance 
on this reservation. 


A FACT PROVED BY MY EXPERIENCE, 

beyond a doubt, is that it is just as impossible to get Indiaus who have grown up with 
wild indolent Indian habits to settle down iu separate permanent homes, improve, cul¬ 
tivate, and subsist from the soil like white men, without good white employes to en¬ 
courage, direct, and hold them up to their work, as it is to get viues of any kind to grow 
up from the ground without walls, posts, or poles to cling to and support them. There¬ 
fore it is useless folly for our government to give any wild uncultivated Indians a 
reservation without at the same time providing them with energetic, conscientious, 
skillful employes to be constantly with them, with authority to direct and power to 
hold them to their homes and to the work necessary to obtain a subsistence from the 
soil. The statistics of the almost deserted Squaxin Reservation herewith sent has no 
progress to show towards civilization. 

PUYALLUP RESERVATION. 

The fact proved by my experience, as above mentioned, is most signally demonstrated 
by the Puyallup Reservation, which has not been wholly without the presence of govern¬ 
ment employes for about twenty years, and whore the Indians have made and are now 
making rapid progress in genuine Christian civilization. The fact as to whether the 
presence of government employes among Indians conduces to their progress in civiliza¬ 
tion or not depends wholly upon the character of the employds. If they are selfish per¬ 
sons, who take employment among the Indians wholly for the purpose of making 
money, and care nothing for the good of the Indians, their presence among them will 
be more of a curse than a blessing. But, on the other hand, if the employes are un¬ 
selfish, and their highest object in seeking employment among the Indians is the good 
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of the Indians, and they are skillful and possess good judgment, energy, missionary zeal' 
&c., then their presence is a constant blessing to the Indians. It did not take me long 
to learn these facts, but it did take me some years to find the right kind of persons for 
employes. I have heretofore been allowed only teachers for one school and that at 
Puyallup. I have been tolerably successful in finding the right kind of persons at that 
school, and the consequence has been that there is a live, growing Presbyterian church 
at that reservation of 225 members, and, as will be seen by the accompanying statistics 
for that reservation, the Indians thereof have 1,550 acres of their formerly heavy tim¬ 
bered lands under fence in 127 separate farms and inclosures, 1,054 acres under cultiva¬ 
tion this year, upon which they have raised 1,050 bushels of wheat, 4,600 bushels of oats, 
160 bushels of garden corn, 4,000 bushels of potatoes, 3,200 bushels of turnips, COO bushels 
of pease, 500 bushels of onions, and 975 tons of hay, besides quantities of cabbages, pars¬ 
nips, melons, beets, carrots, &c., and have 320 horses, 360 head of cattle, 254 head of hogs, 
125 head of sheep, 3 mules, and many of them have fruit trees, and are increasing in ali 
these things, and are fast becoming self-reliant and dependent upon their farms for 
subsistence. 

The council of that reservation, composed of six chiefs, has abolished the old super¬ 
stitious practice of temanimous, witchcraft, incantations for the sick. Last fall an old 
man over seventy years old shot and killed a temanimous doctor under the belief that 
the doctor had bewitched and killed some of his children. I had the old man arrested 
for murder, but the grand jury refused to indict him. This was unfortunate as it leads 
them to believe our laws do not punish for such matters. I was in hopes of having 
him hung to deter others from like offenses. This action of the grand jury was only 
last week. I will now have to turn the old man over to the couucil of this reservation 
to be punished as they may direct. The couucil of this reservation have also abolished 
gambling and the selling of women, wife beating, adultery and like offenses, for all of 
which they punish severely, and there is really not a more orderly and law-abiding com¬ 
munity in this Territory than on said reservation. This state of things has been much 
assisted by 

THE INDIAN POLICE, 

six of which have been authorized and appointed on said reservation. Each one of 
tbese takes pride in his position, and they are very watchful and efficient in the discharge 
of their duties, and may be depended upon to obey instructions wii.h the most scrupulous 
certainty. From my observations of the Indian police system I think the government 
by strengthening and perfecting it could rely upon it with certainty to look after un¬ 
ruly and hostile Indians. 

THE EIGHT BANDS BELONGING TO THIS AGENCY, 

not on reservations, amount to about 600 Ind'ans of all ages and sexes. They are much 
cattered among the whites, by whom most of them are employed from time to time in 
various kinds of work. Some of them have taken homestead claims, and in this I en¬ 
courage them. They frequently come to me to settle troubles between each other, and 
between them and the whites. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. That provisions be made for giving Indians fee-simple titles to portions of lands 
on their reservations, under proper restrictions as to permanent settlement, improve¬ 
ments, buildings, &c., and unalienable for, say, ten years. No titles should be given to 
an Indian for such lands until after he has settled upon and improved them to a speci¬ 
fied extent, and given evidence of permanent settlement. 

2. Provisions should be made compulsory for putting all Indian children in indus¬ 
trial boarding-schools from the time they are five years of age till eighteen years of 
age under proper instructions. This would insure the civilization of our whole Indian 
race withiu one generation. 

3. Provision should be made for enfranchising Indians, after they are properly quali¬ 
fied, with all the rights and privileges of American citizens, as readily and as fully as 
foreigners obtain said rights. Such a law would do much to stimulate and encourage 
Indians to prepare themselves for citizenship. There is now no specified way by which 
an Indian can obtain said rights be his qualifications what they may. 

Herewith inclosed I send the annual report of the teacher of the industrial boarding 
school at Puyallup Reservation. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. H. MILROY, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Quinaielt Agency, Washington, 

August 20, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with the requirements of the department, I have the honor to 
submit the following report for this agency for the year 1879. 

Not as much progress has been made as I had hoped for, yet all things considered, I 
believe quite as much improvement has been made as in any previous year. When I 
took charge of this agency April 1,1878,1 realized that unless more attention was paid 
to agriculture but very little improvement could be made in the industrial habits of 
these Indians, and as there was but little land cleared suitable for cultivation, ray first 
effort was to clear some land suitable for that purpose, and have it ready tor planting 
this season. I succeeded in getting about twelve acres cleared near the agency, and 
live acres cleared on that part of the reservation occupied by the Queets Indians, 
twenty miles up the coast. While the land is not as well cleared as it would have been 
with white labor, I consider it a very good work for Indians who bad never before per¬ 
formed such labor. I paid the Indians $20 per acre in annuity supplies, and am satis- 
lied that the amount, $340, was profitably expended. The Indians are cultivating 
rearly all the laud I had cleared, but the work is done very imperfectly, and it cannot 
be expected that the work will be well done unless an employ^ is with them almost 
constantly to direct and assist. The farmer and team are kept busy a large part of 
tbe time hauling supplies from Gray’s Harbor to the agency, and the carpenter acts in 
the double capacity of carpenter and blacksmith. Neither of them have much time to 
work with the Indians or direct them in their work, nor can the team be spared to help 
them in rolling the logs together or plowing, consequently the Indians must of neces¬ 
sity dig up their land with the mattock, spade, and hoe. There are but two Indians 
on the reservation that have teams that will work, and it would be too great a breach 
of Indian rules for them to assist other Indians in plowing. 

If the department would allow this agency an assistant farmer and another team, 
more than double the amount could and would be raised on the same area. No assist¬ 
ance could be rendered the Queets with an agency team ; the spurs of the mountains 
project so far into the sea as to prevent horses or cattle being taken up the coast, and 
the forest is too dense to allow travel inland. With all the disadvantages we labor un¬ 
der, the Indians will raise four times the amount of vegetables raised last year by them. 
They will harvest this year 400 bushels of potatoes, 1,000 bushels of rutabaga turnips, 
and fully 200 bushels of carrots, beets, pease, and onions. This does not include the 
amount raised by the Holi Indians; they are not living on the reservation, and , could 
not give them the same attention given the Quinaielt and Queel Indians. I furnished 
them some seed at planting-time, and sent one of the large school boys to instruct 
them. They make favorable reports of their success in farming, and will probably 
harvest 100 bushels of vegetables, perhaps more. Their farming is all on Destruction 
Island. 

There will be raised by the employes and school, 150 bushels of potatoes; 500 bush¬ 
els of rutabaga turnips; 150 bushels of carrots; 50 bushels of beets, onions, and pease, 
and 100 bushels of oats. The oats will not ripen enough to thrash, and will need to be 
cut and mixed with mill-feed to make suitable feed for the team. 

The hay crop is considerably larger than last year. After I finished haying last year, 

I had the logs and brush on the meadowl and gathered up and burned. The benefit de¬ 
rived is seen in the increased growth of hay; we have cut and secured ten tons for gov¬ 
ernment use, and the Indians have cut and secured fifteen tons. The meadow laud is 
on the opposite side of the river two and a half miles above the agency; we cannot get 
to it with a wagon, and have to carry the hay to the river on poles and boat it down to 
the agency. 

I have done what I could to induce the Indians to dispose of their shorse and substi¬ 
tute cattle; last year they had two head of cattle, now they have fourteen head. This 
increase of cattle indicates a change of Indian habits in the right direction. 

Two houses have been built for the Indians during the past year, and I intend to 
build six more this fall and winter. I have had the Indians instructed in making 
shingles, and they are given to understand that unless they make their own shingles, 
no houses will be built for them. 1 have also required them to gather up all the lum¬ 
ber that is washed on the beach by the tides. The promise of new houses has stimu¬ 
lated them to action, and they now have enough shingles ready for covering their 
houses and have gathered nearly half the lumber needed to build them. 

There has not been quite as much increase in the number of scholars as I anticipated, 
two only having been added since my last report; there are now thirty-two. All of 
the children of the Qnin'aielts of suitable age for the school except one, are in regular 
attendance ; the Queets and Hobs are so far away that I cannot have the same influ¬ 
ence with them, and I find it a difficult matter to compel them to allow their children 
to attend school. These children when brought to school are very wild, wholly unac¬ 
customed to restraint, and the school-room and school discipline is to them almost like 
a prison. Toil, care, patience, and perseverance are required to instruct them in the 
rudiments of education and industry; they do not understand a word of the English 
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language ; have no idea of civilization, and it is very difficult to make them understand 
what is required of them ; all of the larger scholars are required to work two hours 
each day; the boys in various employments of farm labor, aud the girls in general 
housework. Education in industrial habits is quite as necessary as education in the 
school-room. The employes are all church members, and hgve a Sabbath school every 
Sunday morning, for the benefit of the scholars, and a prayer-meeting in the evening; 
all of the scholars are required to attend both services. 

The clothing, shawls, hats, and shoes purchased last year in San Francisco for this 
agency were entirely too small, and cannot be used. The purchasing agent must have 
thought he was purchasing for an infant school, aud was not particular about the 
quality of the hats and shoes. I have the goods on hand, and cannot use them. Sup¬ 
plies of suitable sizes are very much needed to supply the place of the worthless goods; 
several of the boys are without coats and hats, and the pants of the larger boys are too 
ragged to appear respectable even in an Indian school. Suitable clothing and clean 
linen are indispensable to success; without the clothing, cleanliness is an impossi¬ 
bility. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians has slightly improved ; the old Indian practice 
of tamahuous is continued by some of the older and more superstitious ones among 
them, but to a less extent, and is evidently dying out. The agency physician has been 
very attentive to his duties, and his successful treatment aud care of some difficult 
cases, has had a good influence with the more observing ones; 513 cases have been 
treated by him during the year. 

The Indians have been somewhat excited during the past year by the statement of 
some designing persons, that they would soon be removed from this reservation, aud 
their lands sold. I gave them to understand that there was no probability of their be¬ 
ing removed ; that the statements were only made to excite and give them trouble, 
and that I would be advised if such a movement was contemplated, and would inform 
them. They expressed satisfaction for the assurance I gave them that no removal 
was intended. 

The employes and their wives are earnest, active workers, and have done what they 
could to carry on the work of civilization among this people. S. W. Dickerson and 
wife and J. H. Brewer and wife have been here five years, aud are deserving of special 
mention. The others, though but recently employed, show commendable zeal, aud I 
hope more will be accomplished in the year to come than has been done in the year that 
has past. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

OLIVER WOOD, 
United States Indian Agent.. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Skokomisii Agency, Washington, 

August 18, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor herewith to transmit my ninth annual report of the Sbokom- 
ish Indian Agency. 

The Iudians under my charge are composed for the most part of two tribes, the 
Skolcomish or Twanas, numbering about 250, who make their home on the reservation, 
and the S'Klallams, numbering about 525, who live at a distance from the agency. 
Both tribes were parties to the same treaty, are under the same obligations, and enti¬ 
tled to the same privileges; but owing to the circumstance of the reservation having 
been located in the heart of the country, belonging to the former, and 100 miles away 
from the homes of the latter, only the Skokomish Indians have availed themselves, to 
any extent, of the advantages offered by the government for their benefit. Efforts 
have repeatedly been made, and different means tried, to induce the S’Klallams to 
move onto the reservation, but without success. Their love of home is so strong that, 
rather than leave their own country and have the use of land free on the reservation, 
they have in many instances bought land near home ; rather than have lumber and 
tools furnished them on the reservation they have earned and bought them them¬ 
selves; rather than be fed on the reservation they have earned their own living at 
home. The result of all efforts to consolidate these two tribes on one reservation has 
convinced me of the futility of all future efforts to consolidate the different tribes of 
Puget Sound and vicinity on any one or more reservations. 

THE S’KLALLAMS 

live m about ten different villages, along the shores of Puget Sound and the Straits 
de Fuca, at distances varying from 50 to 175 miles from the agency. Three or four of 
these villages are near saw-mills, where the men work, many of them regularly, either 
in the mills or loading vessels with lumber, or on the steamboats belonging to the 
milling companies. The others are remnants of old Indian villages, advantageously 
situated, either for fishing purposes or near white farming settlements, where they 
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find employment, either in transporting the farmers and their prodace and supplies in 
their canoes, or in helping them to elear their land and plant and gather their crops. 
Many of them have either bought or taken up land, which they are improving as they 
are able, and seem to be striving to imitate those who live on tire reservation. Among 
those who have land of their own, I have distributed during the past year 300 fruit 
trees, and also agricultural tools and some materials for building houses. The desire 
and determination among them to own land seems to be growing. Some new lands 
have been surveyed during the past summer in their country, and several of them are 
locating claims there already, while others are negotiating for the purchase of land 
from the whites. 

At Jamestown, the largest village among them, and the residence of the head 
chief, the Indians own all the land, some 200 acres, acquired by purchase. They 
have a neat village; have built a church and school-house, in which, at government 
expense, there has been kept up a day school through the entire year, I visited this 
school in June last, and found present about 20 scholars, none of whom had been to 
school more than fifteen months, and most of whom could not speak the English lan¬ 
guage beiore they commenced going to school, and yet every one in the school could 
read and write sufficiently well to spell their words on their slates, while many had 
acquired a good knowledge of arithmetic and geography. They have also kept up 
religious services every Sabbath and a weekly prayer-meeting every Thursday evening, 
both of which have been well attended. Here, at the comparatively small expense of 
six or seven hundred dollars a year to pay a teacher, as much advancement has been 
made through the efforts of one man as the expenditure of ten times that amount 
would have accomplished in moving and consolidating them, and they are now all 
contented and happy. This day school, which was started as an experiment, lias 
proved a success, and has convinced me that one advantageous method of dealing with 
these Indians would be to throw them on their own resources, make them amenable 
to the laws, and provide them means of education. Their necessities will make them 
industrious; the example of their white neighbors will incite them to habits of civil¬ 
ization, and the benefits of education will gradually become apparent to them, so that 
they will avail themselves of the advantages offered them. Then, with the care of an 
agent, to see that the laws preventing drinking are properly enforced, and their 
children made to attend school, no further drain need be made on the public treasury 
for their aid or support. 

THE SKOKOMISH 

Indians have made less progress than they would have done had they received the 
patents they have been so long expecting for the lauds they are occupying, and 
which have been alloted to them. Their habits are generally good. As a rule they 
are temporate and industrious; their children attend school regularly; some of their 
young men are learning the various trades taught by the employes, and are doing 
well, and they might, and I have no doubt would, in a few years become a productive 
class of citizens were they not losing their confidence in the government’s ever giv¬ 
ing them titles to their homes. They have good comfortable houses, small patches of 
land cleared, which is very productive, and a good start made for further advance¬ 
ment, hut they will not, unless forced to do so, clear up more land until they know 
whether it is to be theirs, or whether they are to be moved to some other reservation. 
I very much regret this long delay in giving them titles. White men will not go on to 
the public domain and clear upland and make improvements thereon unless they 
have a legal guarantee of title, and why should we expect Indians to do so ? In an¬ 
other year the treaty will expire. The government will then be under no treaty obli¬ 
gation to aid them farther. If they have titles to their homes they will improve them; 
if not, many of them will leave and drift aimlessly about, eking out a bare exist¬ 
ence, with no object in view, except the gratification of their present desires. 

During the past year they have made about 300 rods of fence, have cleared abont 25 
acres of land, set out about 700 fruit-trees, and very much improved many of their 
dwellings. The school has been well sustained, and grown in numbers and interest. 
Their health has been quite good, and their intercourse with the neighboring whites 
has been peaceable and harmonious. Their only productions for sale are hay and 
potatoes, and the difficulty to get work has driven many of them to hunt and fish who 
would gladly work for wages if they had the opportunity. 

At the agency a new blacksmith’s shop has been erected 14 by 22 feet, but most of the 
improvements made this year have been for the Indians. Some changes have occurred 
among the employes, and a full-blooded Indian, one of our former scholars, now very 
successfully discharges the duties of carpenter. 

The efforts of the missionary have been felt in the general good moral tone that is 
prevalent among the Indians. Peace and quiet, health and prosperity, obtain iu all 
departments, for which we are grateful to the all-wise Ruler of events and things. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

EDWIN EELLS, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Tulalip Indian Agency, Washington, 

August 1, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following as my first annual report of affairs 
pertaining to this agency from the date on which I relieved my predecessor, A. N. 
Marion, February 18, 1879. 

It is gratifying to me to say that since my arrival here, peace, harmony, and good 
will have prevailed among the Indians subject to my charge, and habits of industry and 
thrift are becoming more noticeable day by day, particularly on the Lummi and 
Mnckleshoot Reservations, where the land is unsurpassed by any in the Territory, and 
yields a return that amply repays the Indians for the time spent in cultivation. 

Many of the Indians take advantage of the privileges allowed them by nature and many 
fine little farms can be seen that would do credit to a more civilized community. Dur¬ 
ing the year numbers who have been heretofore strangers to farming, seeing the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of their companions, have taken hold in earnest, and are now hewing 
homes out of the forest. 

The land on the Tulalip, Madison, and Swinomish is of such a poor quality tbat it af¬ 
fords but little encouragement to the Indians to follow farming as a business, for with 
the exception of a few small swails or marshes it is high and gravelly, and thickly 
covered with a dense growth of fir, cedars, and spruce. It requires an immense amount 
of labor to clear a few acres, and even when in a fit condition for planting the yield is 
so small that it is truly discouraging, and would tax the continuity of a more indus¬ 
trious and determined people than the Indians. 

THE SCHOOLS 

have been prosperously carried on, and it is pleasing to note the marked advancemen 
made. The children appear anxious to learn, and every encouragement aud advantag 
is afforded them by the good Sisters of Charity, who labor untiringly and persisteutl 
in their great work of educating and civilizing them. The boarding-schools are con 
ducted in an orderly and systematic manner, and everything is neat aud in its place 
and in fact it is carried on with the regularity of clock-work. 

Preparations are now under way to build an addition to the female-school house, 
which is much needed, owing to the narrow and cramped quarters they now occupy, 
and the growing desire of the Indians to have their children educated and instructed 
in the manners of the white people. In all, there are five schools on the different res¬ 
ervations, two boarding and industrial, and three day schools, at which there has been 
an average attendance of 101 scholars, of whom 37 are capable of reading and writing 
the English language uuderstandingly, and working in the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic. Some of the older and advanced scholars are well acquainted with geog¬ 
raphy, grammar, and United States history, and their penmanship is excellent. "Tak¬ 
ing all into consideration, the schools have been conducted ably and well, and too 
much praise cannot be lavished on the instructors for the commendable manner in 
which they acquitted themselves. 

The sanitary condition, with the exception of a few mouths during the winter and 
spring, has been good, and although the physician has no lack of patients, the com¬ 
plaints in many cases are more imaginary than real. Scrofula and consumption are the 
most prevalent diseases. 

The agency is assigned to the care of the Roman Catholic Church. The officiating 
priest is Father Boulet. There are five churches, one on each of the reservations. The 
greater portion of the Indians are Catholics, and are very zealous in their devotion and 
belief. 


NO CRIME 

of any serious nature has been committed; little breaches of conduct occur from time to 
time, but owing to the untiring vigilance and watchfulness of the police the vicious 
and unruly habits of the Indians are greatly subdued. 

AGRICULTURE. 

About one-third of the Indians belonging to this agency are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits; the remainder are either laboring for white people at different points on the 
sound or follow their old customs of fishiug and hunting for a living. About 800 acres 
of land is now under cultivation, which is divided up iuto fields of from two to forty acres 
each. The production is small for the amount of land planted, and can be attributed to 
no other reason than the lack of experience and want of proper instructions. This will, 
however, be in a great degree remedied during the next year, as tfiere is now stationed 
at Lummi a practical and experienced farmer who will use all the means in his power 
to promote the interests aud welfare of the Indians under his guidance. 
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One of the greatest wants on this agency is lumber, as many of the people who have 
lived heretofore in their miserable huts are now striving to build for themselves oom- 
fortable houses. The saw-mill is poor in the extreme and can saw, with the best man¬ 
agement, not more than 200 feet of lumber in twenty-four hours. It is my iuteution to 
have it thoroughly overhauled and newly constructed during this summer and fall if 
possible. The mill is splendidly situated, and there is an ample supply of water, if 
properly utilized, to run the saw all the year round. 

The wharf which was on my arrival only half completed is now finished, and there 
has been built on it a commodious warehouse, which makes a decided improvement in 
the convenience as well as the appearauce of the agency. 

Severable comfortable houses have been constructed during the year, and the em¬ 
ployes have labored faithfully and honestly in the discharge of their duties. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully 7 , your obedient servant, 

JOHN O’KEANE, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Office Yakama Indian Agency, 

Fort Simcoe, Wash. Ter., August 25, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my fourteenth annual report of this agency. 

Following the instructions received from your office last fall, in relation to Chief 
Moses, I sent messengers to him requesting him to come to the station for a talk. He 
came with six of his head men and staid about one week, the last of November. I 
talked with him freely in reference to coming to this agency with his people. He re¬ 
plied General Howard had given him encouragement that a reservation would bo 
given him and his people. He was not prepared to say anything about coming here 
until he heard from Washington. If he did not get the reserve he would then talk with 
me about bringing his people to this agency; would come if that -was the decision of 
tile department. 

I took the opportunity when they were here to inquire of them if they knew the 
men that murdered Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, July, 1878; if so, could they tell me where 
they were living, and if they would assist in finding them and bringing them to jus¬ 
tice. Moses said his people bad told him who they were; he did not know them per¬ 
sonally ; they had not lived in his camp nor among his people, but thought they were 
living about forty miles from him. Said he would furnish five of his men to go as 
guides to assist a party of whites and the Indian police of this agency to arrest said 
murderers. Fifteen of our Indians (ten policemen and five others) were selected, and 
the whites at Yakama City raised thirty men to go in company with said Indians. 
Arrangements for meeting, starting, and all the plans of operation were perfected at 
Yakama City. It was agreed that Moses and his men should go a day before the 
company, and make arrangements for crossing the river at a point on the Columbia 
where they could swim their horses. Moses learned as he was leaving Yakama City 
that a meeting had been held to raise ten men to go on the road before him and kill 
him and his men as they were returning. He went with his men as he agreed and 
made arrangements for the company to cross the river; the company did not go to the 
place where he had provided for crossing; w T ent twelve miles below. The knowledge 
Moses had of the meeting held to raise men to waylay him on the road, and the party 
not coming to the river to cross as agreed, and the report that reached him after he 
got home that the police and volunteers were coming to take him and put him in jail 
at Yakama City, made him backward in furnishing the five men as he agreed with me. 
He came down (as the volunteers reported) with about sixty men in a hostile attitude; 
had a talk with the man chosen as captain of the volunteers. Moses did not at that 
time furnish the men, but left the party and returned to his camp. 

Three days later he started with nine of his men to join the party (as he says) to as¬ 
sist them in taking the murderers. Before he and his men reached the volunteers 
they camped for the night. The company saw their camp-fire and made for it, sup¬ 
posing it was where the murderers were; the camp was surrounded and found to be 
Moses and his men ; they were taken prisoners. All were disarmed, and five were al¬ 
lowed to go after the murderers with a promise to bring them in. They went, ar¬ 
rested one, and as they were about to arrest another he shot himself and died imme¬ 
diately. 

Moses and four of the men taken were brought to Yakama City and confined in jail. 
They did not have any formal or legal examination. They remained in jail one week. 
I persuaded the citizens to let me take charge of him and his men. I took off his arms 
and, under a guard to keep him from being killed, brought him and his men to the sta¬ 
tion, where I kept them for three months. Efforts were made at different times to take 
him from me and return him to the jail. 1 resisted and kept him safely until word* 
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-was received from the honorable Commissioner to send Moses and party to Washing¬ 
ton for a council. 

This order I communicated to the authorities at Yakama. They agreed they would 
not disturb or arrest him. I released him to return to his people and make arrange¬ 
ments to go to Washington, with a promise that he would return within four weeks, 
or sooner if needed, to start to Washington. I sent for him after he had been away 
.ten days. He gave the messenger a promise to be at the ferry on the Yakama River in 
four days; he wished me to make arrangements for him to cross. I took the oppor¬ 
tunity to meet him at the appointed time and place, to keep him from being harmed 
by the whites. I arrived at the ferry (30 miles from here) before Moses and his party, 
and found the sheriff with a posse of men that were guarding every crossing on the 
river for 20 miles or more, with a sworn determination to take him, dead or alive. I 
returned to Yakama City and remained until next morning, when Moses was brought 
to Yakama by the sheriff; court was called; Moses was arraigned ; the prosecution gave 
notice they were not ready for trial; the court, adjourned twenty-four hours. At the 
second calling of the court the prosecution claimed not ready, and asked an adjourn¬ 
ment of eight days. It was clear to my mind that the plan was to prevent him from 
going to Washington as ordered, and to confine him in jail until the October court. I 
proposed to waive the examination and enter bail for his appearance at said court, 
which was accepted. I brought him to the agency and in a few days started him for 
Washington. The vexed question is now settled. 

THE PIUTE AND BANNACK INDIANS 

came to this agency on the 2d of February, 1879, numbering 543. They were brought 
by the military, Captain Winters in command of two companies of cavalry from Camp 
Harney, at an expense (as the captain informed me) of about $50,000. They came to 
this agency without my having any official notice of their coming, and of course no ar¬ 
rangements for giving them rations. I received them and receipted for them on the 
10th of February, and moved them from the lower part of the reservation to within 
six miles of the station. We built a house 150 feet long for them before they were re¬ 
ceived, when they were sheltered from the storm, which began the night after they 
were moved; the storm continued a week; snow was three feet deep. They were in a 
very destitute condition. Money was received from the department, articles most 
needed were purchased and issued, which has made them comfortable. When the 
weather became warm I said to the able-bodied men they must go to work. They 
said that was not wbat they came for. They refused at first to work. I said to them 
kindly, but firmly, if they did not work I should not feed them. I ordered them to 
meet me next morning; they came, were furnished with tools aud put to grubbing. 
They cleared more than 100 acres of land and helped to make two miles of post, and 
board fence. They had no teams or tools. With the help of the department teams, 
they doing what they could, the land cleared was put into wheat, corn, potatoes, and 
other vegetables. The wheat has yielded a harvest of 926 bushels; the vegetables 
are not gathered. They cut 75 cords of wood for the agency, and manifest a willing¬ 
ness to do what they are told, and will, if they are encouraged and kept at work, do 
much toward supporting themselves. 


SCHOOLS. 

Sixty of their children were gathered into a day-school, seven miles from the station 
on the 1st of April, and continued until the 30ih of June. George Waters and Sarah 
Winnemucca were employed in teaching them ; their attendance was uniform, and 
they improved rapidly. Our boarding-school at the station, the latter part of the 
year, did not do as well as was desired. A change for the better is confidently ex¬ 
pected when the schools reopen. 

MILLS. 

The grist-mill was incapable of doing the work. We have put on an addition, pur¬ 
chased a new run of stones, a smutter, with belting and the needed fixtures. The mill 
is now in excellent order, having two run of stones. The whole expense does not ex¬ 
ceed $800. The water saw-mill is out of repair and needs a thorough overhauling. 
The steam saw-mill, plainer, shingle-machine, and turning lathe are in good condition. 
The agency buildings are all in good repair. 

STOCK. 

The stock of the agency is in fine condition, constantly inerrasing in numbers aud 
value. 
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8HOPS. 

The shops of the agency have been supplied with tools and material, so as to make 
each department thrifty. We instruct apprentices in all the shops and mills. 

HOSPITAL. 

The hospital suffered inconvenience from the delay of the medicines—not being re¬ 
ceived for six mouths after they were purchased. The geueral health of tho Indians 
lias been better this year than in years past. The children are becoming healthier; 
fewer deaths, and more births. 

The Indians of the agency have generally been orderly, and increasingly industrious the 
past year. A very great effort has been made by some of the whites outside of the agency 
to get the Indians to renounce their tribal relation and leave the reserve and take land 
outside. This is done by evil and designing men, who are using every means and 
measure to break up the reservation, so it may be thrown open to the whites and the 
Indians driven to parts unknown. 1 repeat, what in substance I have said before, the 
great want of the service is not more money, soldiers, or police, to keep order, to make 
the Indians of the nation quiet and self-supporting, but practical business, Christian men 
in every department, that can govern and instruct, by precept and example, how to work 
and how to live. Educate them to till the soil, make them mechanics, develop their 
muscles in holding the plow, splitting rails, making fence, chopping wood, and all 
kinds of work done in civilized life. 

My acquaintance with the Indians of this coast for thirty-two years, and having 
charge of this agency (with the exception of eighteen months) since September, 1864, 
I speak understanding!y when I say the Indians of the nation may be made self-support¬ 
ing; keep them separate and distinct from the whites, in possession of good land, with 
a title to the same—extending the laws of the United States over them—punishing 
them for their crimes and giving them an opportunity of testifying in our courts, so 
their wrongs may be redressed and justice may be administered. 

I have tho honor to report the refunding to the United States Treasury at the end of 
this fiscal year an unexpended balance of $8,214.59. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES H. WILBUR, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Green Bay Agency, 

Keshena, Shawano County, Wisconsin, 

September 1, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my first annual report of affairs of this 
agency. 

POPULATION. 

The number of Indians by tribes at the last enrollment was : Onedias, 1,470; Meno- 
monees, 1,460; Slockbridges , 120—total 3,050. 

THE ONEIDAS 

are head and shoulders ahead of the other tribes in agricultural pursuits; they are 
self-supporting and entirely dependent upon their own indnstry for their subsistence, 
their annuities from the government amounting to only about 68 cents per capita per 
annum. Many of them have some of the finest farms in Northern Wisconsin and raise 
large and valuable crops. What is particularly desired by them is the 

Allotment of lands, 

which would be a great incentive to them to further industry in agricultural pur¬ 
suits. 

Schools. 

They have four schools on the reservation that are well attended. One is taught by 
Rev. E. A. Goodnough, an Episcopal missionary; the second, by Rev. S. W. Ford, a Metli- 
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odist missionary; the third, by Miss Mary Ford; the fourth, by Fred. A. Cornelius, an 
Oneida Indian and a graduate of Lawreuce University. The last two named receive 
no compensation from the government for their services. 

Crime and drunkenness. 

From the peculiar situation of the agent, being on the Menomonee Reserve, some 
forty miles distant, he cannot see or hear of as much as he ought to, and many get 
off scot-free. It is only the most aggravating cases that are brought to his attention, 
Two cases of liquor selling have recently been prosecuted in the United States court and 
the parties are suffering the penalty. 

THE MENOMONEES 

are now about through with their harvest, and by referring to my statistics you will 
observe a very handsome yield. Everything did splendidly this year except the wheat 
crop; a dry rust struck it in July and ruined almost all of it. Corn, oats, and rye all 
yielded well. Great care and attention was given by almost every family to the cul¬ 
tivation of vegetable gardens, and their labors have met with marked success. Their 

Grist-mill 

has ground during the past year a trifle over 3,000 bushels of rye and wheat; or rather, 
I should sa,y, mashed that amount, for the mill has been fifteen years without any im¬ 
provements or repairs of any consequence being made; it is now,however, being 
thoroughly overhauled by an experienced millwright, and in the course of three weeks 
more we expect to have a mill capable of making as good a straight grade of flour as 
anybody’s, for which the nation at large will rejoice. Their 

Saw-mill 

has turned out 287,402 feet of lumber, some of which was issued to Indians to build 
houses, and sheds for wagons and implements, and the balance sold by my predeces¬ 
sor to citizens adjacent to the reservation. 

Schools. 

The scholars of the industrial boarding-school have made commendable progress in 
their studies the past year; present indications are that no difficulty will be expe¬ 
rienced in having a full attendance the coming year. The accommodations, however, 
are very limited and ought to be doubled by the erection of another building. 

The health 

of the tribe for most of the year has been good, until within the past two months 
whooping-cough and measles have carried off a number of children. The diseases seem 
now to be narrowing down, having had their run. 

Moral and religious. 

The standard of morals is steadily advancing. The Catholics are the only religions 
denomination on the Menomonee Reserve; they have two churches, with a membership 
of about one-half the tiibe. 


Crimes and misdemeanors 

committed the past year have been very few. The worst thing to contend with is the 
liquor-traffic; eighteen complaints have been sent to the United States district attor¬ 
ney for the prosecution of persons selling and giving liquor to Indians, and several 
warrants are now in the hands of the United States marshal for their arrest. I am 
determined to make vigorous war against this class of offenders, and hope to bring 
to punishment more than usual by the aid of the 

United States Indian police, 

which is just now being organized here for the first time. There will be some sta- 
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tioned on each of the Oneida, Stockbridge, and Menomonee Reserves. They have 
not yet entered upon their duties, but will in a few days, aud I have great hopes as to 
the good they will accomplish in detecting those engaged in the illegal liquor-traffic 
and in bringing them to an account. 

Other sources of revenue. 

The Meuomonees during a year and in their seasons make a good deal of money from 
the sale of berries, furs, and maple sugar, the product of the latter each year amounting 
to between 60 and 80 tons. The surplus not required for home consumption is mostly 
bought by the post-trader here. The sugar nets the Indian about 8 cents per pound; on 
au average crop of say 70 tons, brings the tribe an income of over $11,000 per annum 
from that source alone. It is made, however, iu the early spring at a fearful cost of 
health and to the utter abandonment of homes, farms, stock, and everything for the 
time being. 

THE STOCKBRIDGE.S, 

as of old, have their tribal quarrels, being divided into three factions. They are con¬ 
tinually planning and scheming to get the advantage of each other. They are a 
small baud, numbering only some 1*20, but they make as sharp aud keen a warfare 
against their enemies as one would see among the shrewdest politicians. They have a 

Sohool, 

taught by an Indian who is a Presbyterian minister and a member of the tribe. One- 
half of the children on the reserve do not attend school, or are not allowed to. The 
so-called Indian party, whose funds support the traders, will not permit the so-called 
old-citizen party to enjoy any of its benefits, and even extend their partisan warfare so 
far as to shut the school-door against little children. 

The annuities 


of the tribe amount to some $30 per capita per annum, which, with their industry in 
agriculture, affords them a comfortable living. 

Trespass. 

Three cases of timber-stealing, committed during the last winter, have been reported 
to the United States district atterney and are now being prosecuted. 

CONCLUSION. 


The full statistics inclosed of each tribe separately, which covers all points of inter¬ 
est, and are compiled by careful estimates based upon the most reliable information 
to be obtained from the most intelligent members of the different tribes, and the records 
of the agency form in themselves a complete report, to which your attention is 
invited. 

Very respectfully, 

E. STEPHENS, 

United States Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


La Pointe Agency, 
Bayfield, Wis., September 1, 1879. 

Sir : The Chippeivas of Lake Superior (under which head are included the following 
bands: Fond du Lac, Bois Forte, Grand Portage, Bed Cliff, Bad Biver, Lac de Flam¬ 
beau, and Lac Court d'Oreille) number about 5,150. They constitute a part of the Ojib- 
way (anglicized in the term Chippewas) formerly one of the most powerful aud war¬ 
like nations in the Northwest, embraciug many bands and ranging over an immense 
territory extending along the shores of Lake Huron, Michigan, aud Superior to the 
steppes of the Upper Mississippi. Of this great nation large numbers are still found in 
Minnesota, many in Michigan, and a fragment in Kansas. 

The bands above mentioned by name are at present located on several small reserva- 

19 I 
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tions set apart for them by treaty of September 30,1854, and April 7, 1866, in Wiscon¬ 
sin and Minnesota, comprising in all about 695,290 acres. By act of Congress of May 
29, 1872, provision was made for the sale with the consent of the Indians of three of 
these reservations, viz: the Lac de Flambeau and Lac Court d’Oreille in Wisconsin, and 
the Fond du Lac in Minnesota, and for the removal of the Indians located thereon to 
the Bad River Reservation where there is plenty of good arable land, and where they 
can be properly cared for and instructed in agriculture and mechanics. 

The reasons which influenced the department in recommending the above legislation 

were: First. That on their present reservation these bands are completely surrounded 

and interpenetrated by evil influences from which at Bad River Reservation they 
would be measurably exempt. Second. That in their present location they have no 
sufficient funds to allow them to make beneficial improvements on any considerable 
scale, while by the sale of their land they would realize a capital sum sufficient to 
handsomely establish them on the Bad River and provide them with stock and tools. 

Under the provisions of the treaty of September 30,1854, and April 7,1866, these Indians 
(excepting the Bois Forte bands) have a limited annuity (two installments stilldue),in 
coin, $5,000 ; in goods, &c., $8,000; agricultural implements, &c.,$3,000; educational pur¬ 
poses, $3,000, and an annual appropriation for the support of eight smiths and shops, 
and two farmers, of $9,220. The L’Ause band iu Michigan participate in these annui¬ 
ties. The Bois Forte bands, under treaty of April 7,1866, receive limited annuities 
(thirteen installments still due) as follows: in money,$3,500; in goods and other 
articles, $6,500 ; provisions, ammunition, and tobacco, $1,000 ; for support of blacksmith 
and assistant, $1,500; for support of teacher, purchase of books and stationery, $300; 
and for instructor of Indians in farming, purchase of seeds, tools, <fcc., $800. 

The greater part of these Indians at present lead a somewhat roving life, finding 
their subsistence chiefly in game hunted by them, in the rice gathered in its wild state, 
and in the fish afforded by waters conveniently near. Comparatively little is done in 
the way of cultivating the soil. Certain bands have of late been greatly demoralized 
by contact with persons employed in the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
the line of which runs near one (the Fond du Lac) of their reservations. 

Portions of this people, however, especially those situated at the Bad River Reserva¬ 
tion, have begun to evince an earnest desire for self-improvement. Their agent says of 
them that— 

“ No people ever responded more readily to efforts in their behalf than the Chippe- 
was of Lake Superior to the noble, Christian policy of the government. Many live in 
houses of rude construction, and raise small crops of grain and vegetables; others labor 
among the whites, and a number find employment in cutting rails, fence-posts, and saw- 
logs for tbe government. In regard to the efforts made to instruct the children in letters, 
it may be said that, without being altogether fruitless, the results have been thus far 
meager and somewhat discouraging. The majority of the parents profess to wish to 
have their children educated and ask for schools, but when the means are provided 
and the work undertaken, the difficulties in the way of success to any considerable ex¬ 
tent appear in the undisciplined character of the scholars, which has to be overcome by' 
the teacher without parental co-operation, and in the great irregularity of attendance 
at school, especially on the part of those who are obliged to accompany their parents 
to the rice-fields, the sugar-camps, or the fishing-grounds. A few years ago the Ameri¬ 
can Mission Board established a mission and boarding-school among the Bad River 
bands, which gave promise of future good ; quite a number of the Indians became con¬ 
verted to the Christian religion, but the board, in consequence of the unfriendly atti¬ 
tude of the government agent, withdrew from the field, the Christian bands of Indians 
became scattered, and the children of the school returned to their homes. Since then 
tho property of the mission has passed into the possession of the Presbyterian Boardof 
Missions and the school has been, under a contract with the Department of the Interior, 
re-established with more encouraging prospects.” 

I copy the above from pages 18 and 19 of the Hon. Francis A. Walker’s Annual Report 
for 1872. From this report it will be seen to what a deplorable condition a tribe of Indians 
can be brought; after spending over 40 yearsin efforts at civilization under theolcl policy of mak¬ 
ing treaties, ldyears under a good treaty with ample funds at command, and over 40 years 
of labor by agent, farmers, and teachers, we find •'portions of thesepeople, however, especially 
those situated at Bad River,havebegunto evince an earnest desire for self-improvement .” Many 
live in houses of rude construction. As to instruction in letters, the “result has been meager 
and somewhat discouraging.” Thus speaks the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
November 1, 1872. Up to this time we find no statistics on record as to farm work or 
any kind of labor performed by this people. Their treaty funds squandered, without 
a cow, ox, horse, or pig; without a fence, and living in rudely constructed houses (per¬ 
haps hark wigwams'). Their subsistence was chiefly game, wild rice, and fish afforded 
by waters conveniently near. A scheme was put on foot by which a portion—Lac Court 
Oreille, Lac de Flambeau, audFond du Lac bands—were to be reducedstill lower iu the 
scale by selling their lands, under the comforting assurance that this would bring 
funds to “provide them with stock and tools." 

By a carefully prepared statement it appears that there has been appropriated for 
the Chippewas over nine millions of dollars. It is reasonable to suppose that the Lake 
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Superior bands have received one-fourth of this amount, and yet, up to 1873, more land 
must be sold to get funds to provide stock and tools. Remarks are unnecessary. “Verily, 
verily, ‘ login’ man is uncertain.” 

The present agent took charge of this agency in the fall of 1873, and in the fall of 
1874 he made the following report. (See annual report for that year, page 122.) Houses 
owned by Indians, 50 ; cattle owned by Indians, 107; hogs owned by Indians, 2; feet 
of lumber sawed, 508,000. Cords of wood cut, 1,075 ; value of furs sold, $17,000; num¬ 
ber of houses occupied by Indians, 147; number built during the year, 29; 1,000 fish- 
barrels made ; 500 barrels of fish caught: $1,000 worth of vegetables sold ; 10£ tons of 
rice gathered; 405 gallons sirup made ; 106 tons of sugar harvested ; cranberries, &c., 
sold, $8,550. (See page 113 same report.) Number of acres cultivated during the year 
bv Indians, 615; number of acres broken during the year by Indians, 225 ; produce 
raised by the Indians during the year, corn, 870 bushels ; oats, 680 bushels; potatoes, 
5,150 bushels ; turnips, 500 bushels; and 420 tons of hay cut. This was done under 
the policy of requiring ata equal amount of labor for its value in goods and supplies. 
This was done under the stimulating assurance that land in severalty would be given 
as provided by treaty of 1854. This was done under the humane policy of treating every 
Indian as the equal of bis white neighbor. This policy has been continued through the 
past six years with about $2,000 of an appropriation to each reservation, out of which 
to pay salaries of necessary employes, purchase of goods and supplies, office expenses, 
&e., with a gradual yearly increase in the acres cleared, fenced, and plowed, and a cor¬ 
responding increase in the produce raised. 

The following statement will show the increase as compared with former years 
starting with 1872 (when the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs reported as 
above that the Indians were beginning to show a desire to cultivate lands, &c., when there 
was nothing to report. Also, 1874, after one year of the present agent’s administra¬ 
tion, and the estimated product of this year’s labor, under the present policy of issu¬ 
ing not a single cent’s worth of supplies without its value in labor of some kind, see 
what faithful employes can do with “Lo, the poor Indian.” 

Statement shoiving condition of the Indians in 1872, 1874, and 1879, with increase of wealth 
in property and product of their labor during those years. 


Kind and quantity. 



Number of acres under cultivation. 

Wheat raised. 

Onions raised. 

Com raised. 

Potatoes raised. 

Oats raised. 

Pease raised. 

Beans raised. 

Turnips raised. 

Hay cut. 

Horses owned. 

Cattle owned. 

Swine owned. 

Acres broken by Indians during year...... 

Rods of fence built by Indians auring year. 

Melons raised. 

Pumpkins. 

Lumber sawed.. 

Wood cut. 

Sugar made. 

Sirup made. 

Purs sold. 

Houses occupied by Indians. 

Houses built during the year. 

Wild rice gatherea.. 

Vegetables raised—. 

Berries, <fcc., gathered. 

Butter made. 

Canoes made. 

Moccasins made. 


None 615 

_do.j No report. 


..do. No report 


.I.do.; No report 

.number...do..do — 

...do. j .do..do. 


..gallons..'.do 


.number..;.do.. 


do.; §17,000 


..do. i §1,000 

|2, 500 


1, 415 
55 
70 
1,339 
17, 375 
890 
525 
230 
5,175 
518 


7, S00 
No report 
525 


$8 ,550 
1,100 
25 

12, 000 
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As referred to above, the treaty of 1854 provides that the “ President may assign to 
each head of a family or single person over 21 years of age 80 acres of land/’ &c. For 
six years this people has been waiting, watching, and praying for this article of their 
last treaty to be complied with. They have been assured by the agent that the In¬ 
dian Office was in full sympathy with them in this matter. First, the surveyors were 
sent by the Indian Office to run the- boundary lines of the 80s. The same year a 
special agent of the office was sent out to assist in making allotments. Then anothertwo 
years lost in waiting, watching, and praying. Last year, at the earnest solicitation of 
the agent, the honorable Commissioner ordered Col. E. J. Brooks (now the respected 
chief clerk of the office) to this agency to revise the old list and make new allot¬ 
ments. Under these orders Colonel Brooks and the agent visited Bad River, Red Cliff, 
and Lac Court d’Oreille reservations, where the lists were revised. Allotments were 
made to 436 persons claiming lands under the provisions of article 3 of the treaty of 
1854. These lists were prepared and sent forward in September of last year. We 
were confident of having patents by the following spring. We, with the Indians, 
rejoiced that our prayers had been answered; that the Great Father would now 
give us relief; that the patents would be forthcoming. Indians and employes went 
to work this spring with happy hearts, singiug, “ The patents are coming, hi,ho,”&c,” 
But, for some unknown reason, no patents have yet reached us, and the Indian heart 
is almost broken. The old, old story of broken promises, plighted faith,&c. It is 
reported among the Indians that these patents are held back by a “ ring,” who 
have eyes on the timber. Certainly the honorable Secretary and Commissioner will 
not allow this suspicion to rest in the minds of the Indians." Let us comply with at 
least one treaty stipulation. Send us the patents, and let the young men of this 
agency be happy. 

During the past two winters the agent has been on detail with a committee of the 
House of Representatives (Hons. J. H. Stewart and George Beebe) investigating what 
has been termed “ old arrearages matters.” The result of this investigation has been 
published in the Congressional Record of March 1, 1879. From this report it will he 
seen that the Indians’ claim for large arrearages under former treaties is not without 
just cause. After showing in this report by abstracts, statements, &e., that over $100,000 
is still due these Indians, Dr. Stewart says : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is our duty as the guardian of all the Indians under our jurisdiction- 
Think of their past history, and our relations to and responsibility for their condition. But a century 
ago and they were still the undisputed owners and occupants of the great share of this continent. 
They struggled in deadly conflict for the mastery with our pioneer ancestors in the valleys of the Ten¬ 
nessee and Ohio, among’the mountain gorges and along the banks of the beautiful streams of Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. They compelled the Government of the United States to recognize their 
rights to the soil they occupied, and to treat for the purchase of the same upon conditions alike hon¬ 
orable to their prowess and their patriotism; but, to our shame be it said, we have not scrupled to ca¬ 
jole them with promises under the sacred form of treaty stipulations. We have not scrupled to cast 
aside the responsibility of those promises as a worn-out garment whenever it seemed popular or ad¬ 
vantageous to do so. 

The cruel duplicity, the grasping avarice, the hollow mockery of good faith that have characterized 
the fulfillment of our treaty obligations with the Indians from the earliest times to the present day 
constitute a chapter in our history that will ever be a by-word and a reproach. 

If we sometimes find them fierce, hostile, and revengeful; if they are cruel, and if they sometimes 
turn upon us and burn, pillage, and desolate our frontiers and perpetrate atrocities that sicken the 
soul and paralyze us with horror, let ns remember that two hundred and fifty years of injustice, 
oppression, and wrong heaped upon them by our race with cold, calculating, ana relentless persever¬ 
ance have filled them with the passion of revenge and made them desperate. 

But while in numerous instances such unhappy resnlts have followed in the train of this systematic 
injustice, yet in the case of the Chippewas of Lake Superior no such revengeful acts can be laid at 
their door’. They have borne with a patience that pervades hut few of their Christian brethren their 
numerous wrongs and insults. 

It is now tweutv-five years since they were solemnly promised an adjustment and payment of the 
moneys unlawfully withheld from them. During the greater portion of that period a majority of 
them have been in a condition of perennial hunger and destitution, yet they have continued to follow 
with no sign of wavering or deviation in the straight path of duty and friendship for the whites, 
without expectation of reward and with but slender hope of justice, while the fierce and restless Sioux 
have demanded and received as a premium for their misbehavior millions of dollars’ worth of pro¬ 
visions and supplies. 

Mr. Chairman, this should not he so. We should not neglect our friends that we may reward our 
enemies. We should he just ere we become generous. Our national Constitution forbids any law that 
shall impair the obligation of contracts. If our Magna-Cbarter so plainly points out the duty of in¬ 
dividuals, municipalities, and corporations in the matter of keeping good faith with each other, how 
indifferent must he the credit attaching itself to the national government that constantly neglects or 
refuses, without cause or provocation, to fulfill its most sacred obligations to a people who by reason 
of their weak and helpless condition are unable to enforce their rights. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that Congress may he brought to see the impropriety and inhumanity of 
such a course, and take early action to remedy these wrongs and remove this standing reflection upou 
the good faith of a government that assumes to afford a home for the oppressed and downtrodden of 
all climes and nationalities. 

I would call particular attention to a report from the Rev. I. Baird, missionary at 
Odanab, in this agency, and report of Robert Pew, esq., teacher on Red Cliff Reserva¬ 
tion, which I herewith copy and make part of my repcrfc, as what is said by Messrs. 
Baird and Pew of the Bad River and Red Cliff hands, respectively, will apply equally 
well to all the others of this agency. 
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Odaxah, Bad River Reservation, Wisconsin, 

August 1, 1879. 

Dear Sir : As you will soon be making your annual report, I take this opportunity 
offorwarcling you a, few items respecting matters on this reserve. Fur over sis years 
D ow I have labored in the capacity of a missionary under the Presbyterian Board of For¬ 
eign Missions among this people, and during all this time I have witnessed a steady 
upward tendency. During the past year, particularly, drunkenness and the coarser 
vices incident to a semi-barbarous race have not been nearly so frequent. For the 
most part, as good order and quiet are maintained here as in any country village or 
settlement where they have ail the machinery of law, courts, officers of justice, &c., 
to procure it. 

In material wealth there is vast improvement over five and six years ago. There is 
now, comparatively, little absolute poverty and suffering. The great majority are, for 
an Indian community, in comfortable circumstances. It is true that, there is a consid¬ 
erable of time squandered in drumming and dancing, but as long as their pent-up wild 
natures only find vent in such a harmless way to their white neighbors, no one need 
lie much troubled. As long as there are Pagans among them, so long will the drum¬ 
ming and dancing likely continue. Let Christianity but get a little deeper root and 
broader hold among this people, and very soon they will slough off those old heathen 
rites and ceremonies. I do not think it advisable to attempt to suppress drumming 
and dancing by any coercive measures whatever; better far let these old heathen rites 
die out of themselves, and then there can be no hard feeling or cause for reproach. 
By steadily following up the present policy, i. e., by giving the most help to those who 
do the most work on their own lands, those old Pagan rites will be steadily and surely 
undermined, and will soon topple over of themselves. 

In the matters of farming and industry these people have made great and rapid 
strides. You certainly are highly favored in having so excellent a farmer on this re¬ 
serve. It gives me very great pleasure in testifying to his eminent ability and self- 
denying faithfulness to promote the best interests of the Indians. Under his careful 
and skillful management at least twice the amount of land is cultivated, and owing to 
the draining and fencing that has been done the crops gathered are two and three 
times larger than heretofore. There are about 25 families that now live almost en¬ 
tirely off of the proceeds of their farms, when seven years ago there was scarcely 
one. The people are becoming thrifty, industrious, and frugal. Eight or ten years 
more of such management will give them a good start on the highway of civilization. 

In education the people have been favored with a day school and also a manual-labor 
boarding school. The daily average attendance in the day school, including the board¬ 
ing scholars, was 60. The average attendance of pupils in the boarding school for the 
year was 19|. The largest number present any one month in the last-named school, 22; 
and the whole number enrolled for the year, 25. The whole number enrolled in the 
day school was 112. A principal and assistant teacher were kept very busy, besides 
having help from monitors. The progress made was very good indeed. The daily 
ration given at the close of school worked admirably, and abundantly repaid the small 
outlay. 

The religious interests of this people have not been neglected either. Two regular 
Sabbath services and a Sabbath school have been kept up, as also a weekly prayer 
meeting. The attendance upon these services has been encouraging. Two series of 
protracted or camp meetings were held, one in the spring and the other in the fall. 
At the latter a huge amount of enthusiasm, excitement, and religious fervor were de¬ 
veloped ; a considerable of good was the result, though not so permanent as we could 
desire. Some 18 were added to the native church (Presbyterian), a number of children 
baptized, and several marriages solemnized. Thereligion oftheoncedespisedNazareneis 
finding its way to the hearts of this people, and just in proportion as they come under 
its purifying and elevating power do you see marked signs of improvement. It 
has been demonstrated to us again and again that there is no civilizer like the Gospel 
of Christ. The purity of its teaching, the sublimity of its matchless doctrines, and 
the lofty morality it inculcates are just what is needed, energized, and vitalized by 
the mighty Spirit of God to change these wild savages into peaceful, law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens. It is true the government can’t send out missionaries or teach 
religion, but it only follows the dictates of the wisest economy and the highest pru¬ 
dence when it countenances and encourages the sending out of teachers and mission¬ 
aries to labor amongst its wards. Let the Indian once fairly understand the pure, holy 
teachings of the Great Spirit’s book and embrace the same, and “ Indian problems” 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

’ J. BAIRD, 

/' upe: in'endent Odanah Indian Mb. sion. 

Dr. I. L. Mahan, 

United States Indian Agent. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Buffalo Bay, July 27,1879. 

Dear Sir : It is with more than ordinary pleasure I have the honor to submit my 
fifth annual report of the Red Cliff Government Indian School, commencing July, 1878 
and ending June, 1879. 

Five years ago first of next month I opened the school in this place. On taking a 
review of that time it is interesting to note the advancement which the school has 
made. Then, several young men and girls came to school who did not even know the 
alphabet. Now, nearly all the little boys and girls can not only read understanding^ 
but most of them can write and cipher. The number under my care is 52 half-breeds; 
males, 25; females, 19; Indian males, 4 ; females, 4. Of the 52,11 left the reserve iii 
the spring. Forty-five pupils have been admitted to the school during the year. The 
number of scholars in attendance this year three months or more is 20; boys, 14 • 
girls, 6. The number of Indians under the age of 18 who can read is 48. Adults over 
20, 10. Largest monthly attendance, 32; largest average, 19. The number of months 
taught, 9. 

The painting of school-room and sugar-making rendered it impossible to teach the 
ten months. The standing of the pupils in their respective classes is as follows : Read¬ 
ing, fourth book, 4 ; second book, 16; third book, 8 ; first book, 15; A B Cs, 2; 30 
write tolerably fair; 28 cipher well; 7 iu addition, 17 in multiplication, 2 in division, 
and 2 in fractions. 

It gives me great pleasure in summing up this report to add, in my opinion, and it 
is the popular one of the people, that the Indians on this reserve are now advanced 
enough iu education and agriculture to take care of themselves without any govern¬ 
ment aid. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, your humble and obedient servant, 

ROBERT PEW, 
Government Teacher. 

Dr. I. L. Mahan, 

United States Indian Agent. 


I inclose herewith statistics compiled from farmers’, teachers’, and other employes 
reports, for your further information. 

Respectfully submitted. 

I. L. MAHAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 


Shoshone and Bannack Agency, Wyoming, 

August 11, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to submit my third annual report, with accompa¬ 
nying statistics, in accordance with printed instructions received from the office, dated 
June 18,1879: 

The number of Indians belonging and who have remained at the Shoshone and Ban¬ 
nock Agency during the year past is as follows: Shoshone and Bannocks, 1,250; Northern 
Arapahoes and a few Cheyennes consolidated with them, 900; making a total of 2,150 
Indians. These Indians have remained quietly on the reservation during most of the 
year. Nearly all of them, however, went away during the last winter on their usual 
annual hunt and laid in a large amount of meat and secured a great many robes and 
furs. They are constantly improving in their condition and habits, but there is still 
room for greater improvements in this respect. Their disposition is peaceful, and they 
are desirous of persevering in learning the ways of the whites, especially iu tilling the 
soil and in raising cattle. Their progress in these things will, I think/bear favorable 
comparison with that of any other tribe of mountain Indians. The mixed-blood popu¬ 
lation of these tribes are but few, and of squaw-men, the bane of most Indian agencies, 
there are but one or two at this agency. Although several opportunities have pre¬ 
sented themselves for incorporating such with the tribes, it was thought best not to 
allow white men to marry squaws and settle upon the reservation, believing that 
squaw-men seldom benefit a tribe of Indians. This appears to be the wisest course to 
pursue, and if the same plan was adopted at all agencies they would find their people 
more tractable. 

SCHOOLS. 

There have been two boarding-schools opened during the year, one for each tribe. 
We had no suitable buildings for conducting the schools, but, by permission of the office. 
Indians were hired and timber was brought from Wind River, 18 miles distant, they 
assisting to saw the lumber and erect three buildings for the purpose. Owing to 
the distance and the 6low progress of procuring logs for lumber, the frames w'ere cov¬ 
ered with canvas, and although they are excellent for summer, will be worthless for 
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winter use. Advertisements were printed during the year inviting proposals for the 
erection of suitable school buildings, but the bids were too high aud consequently con¬ 
tracts were not awarded. 

The schools are sustained entirely by the government, except a portion of the salary 
paid to one of the teachers is borne by the church. 

A small farm in connection with each school is worked by the Indian youths of the 
school. The Arapahoes planted 25 and the Shoshones 2 acres in wheat, potatoes, and 
other garden vegetables, which last are being used for the benefit of the schools in ad¬ 
dition to their regular rations issued to them by government. 

The number of children of school age is: Shoshones, 400; Arapahoes, 300. With proper 
facilities most of them could be brought within the influence of the schools. From 75 
toPO youths of both sexes have attended the schools very regularly during the last 
half of the year. The progress made by them, both in the school-room and on the farm, 
is gratifying and reflects credit upon the respective teachers, Mr. E. Ballou of the Ara¬ 
pahoes aud J. W. Coombs of the Shoshones. 

MISSIONS. 

The care of the religious training of the Indians devolves upon the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal denomination, which contributes $300 per year toward the support of the teachers 
for the Shoshoues. It has also contributed a box of Bibles and books for Sunday- 
school work. It has as yet done nothing for the Arapahoes. Very much good might 
be accomplished by sending a missionary to this field aud erecting chapels. But, for 
reasons known to the church authorities, nothing in this direction has so far been at¬ 
tempted. It is believed that well-established missions at Indian agencies are of the 
first importance. 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS. 

On the 10th of April last, one of the Shoshones engaged in the peaceable occupation 
of herding cattle upon the reservation was found murdered in the foothills, within nine 
miles of the agency. The affair was shrouded in much mystery. However, after an 
investigation, which required several months’ time, the responsibility of this crime was 
traced to the hostile Bannacks, and one of the murderers was recently detected stealing 
horses from the Crows, and met his death at their hands. This relieves the Crows from 
all suspicion, which the Shoshones had at one time, that some members of that tribe 
had committed the deed. The above constitutes the only great crime committed upon 
the reservation during the year. 

Many misdemeanors have been enacted by a few incorrigible members of the Shoshones 
and Arapahoes, by frequently leaving the reservation without permission, visiting the 
settlements on the south, where they obtain whisky from whites living in that locality 
and bringing it upon the reservation. As they ply their vocation principally during 
the night-time, it is impossible, without an efficient detective, to arrest the wrong-doers. 
Famishing Indians with whisky is a growing evil in this community, and unless 
checked in some way the consequences will be fearful. An Indian will sell anything 
which he possesses, or can steal from his neighbors, for money to buy liquor with. Much 
trouble has arisen in this way during the past few months. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Shoshones have farmed 225 and the Arapahoes about 25 acres the present season. 
About 60 in all have broken and fenced small patches of ground of their own. This 
plan is meeting with more favor with the Indians than formerly, and were it not. for 
the very great difficulty we experience in getting fencing and other timber at this 
agency, and using the Indians in breaking the tough sod, their progress in this direc¬ 
tion would be much more rapid. The Indians plow old ground easily enough, but it 
will evidently take them a long while to make a success of breaking new ground. 
Ten acres of ground will support a family. There is scarcely a family in either village 
who could not farm that amount of land when fenced and broken. Yet it would take 
them several years to fence and break that amount of land of themselves. The cheaper 
plan, therefore, would be for the government to break and fence each a field separately, 
and the Indian can then extend the same as he is taught and learns how. 

THE UNITED STATES POLICE FORCE. 

Five men were enlisted in this force from the Arapahoes odo year ago. They have 
been generally faithful in the performance of their duties. The Shoshones have uni¬ 
formly refused to engage in the service, claiming that the wages were too small and that 
the Shoshones did not need a police force. Although strong arguments have been used, 
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none of the Shoshones have responded, and Washakie has endeavored to dissuade the 
Arapahoes from keeping np their force on their part, and says the “ Shoshones are not 
■white people.” 

MORMON INDIANS. 


Before the Shoshones were placed upon their present reservation, many of them had 
been baptized into the Mormon Church. These were taught by the Mormon bishops 
that it was necessary that they should report at Zion (Salt Lake City) once every year 
for the purpose of renewing their covenant. Therefore, every spring or summer a 
good many of the Shoshones silently fold their tents and slip away. They practice 
this every season. As there are no policemen in their tribe, aud it being illegal to use 
the United States Army in bringing back these runaways, the Indians have the ad¬ 
vantage. 

SETTLERS. 


The settlers upon this reservation who were located upon the land prior to July, 1868 
still hold their claims, and this to the detriment of the Indians. These claims against 
the government ought to be paid the claimants, who would then give up their improve¬ 
ments to the use of the Indians. 


DIFFICULTIES. 

The greatest difficulties existing at this agency in teaching Indians to work is, 1st. 
Not having a sufficient number of white employes to attend to the repairing, and 
teach the Indians at the same time, and do commissary duty. 2d. Have not hereto¬ 
fore been supplied with enough farming implements. 3d. Having no suitable place 
to keep supplies in or to properly issue the same. 4th. Not being permitted by law to 
issue rations to Indians in quantities to last them longer than three days. 5th. Indi¬ 
ans refusing to work when their rations are exhausted. 


APPRENTICES. 


One Shoshone youth has worked nearly a year at the blacksmith trade. No others 
have been employed because there has been no place at the agency where they could 
stop. When suitable shops are built the apprentices can be procured. I have the honor 
to inclose herewith letters from Mr. Ellis Ballou and Mr. Joseph W. Coombs, teachers 
at this agency. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


JAMES 1. PATTEN, 
United States Indian Agent. 


REPORT OF SHOSHONE SCHOOL. 

Dear Sir : I herewith submit a brief summary of my school work for the year ending 
July 1, 1S79. The school commenced as a day-school in July, 1878. The "attendance 
was fair, but rather irregular. Indian parents have no control over their children to 
force them to attend school, aud no disposition to compel them to work. Some of the 
pupils lived quite a distance from the school, and consequently could not attend more 
than one session daily. Notwithstanding the difficulties we had to encounter, 
the pupils made very good progress in the day-school; new scholars were added 
from time to time, aud w-hen the Indians left, to go on their annual hunt, I had 
as many scholars registered and as good an attendance as any time previous. 
They started out on the hunt in October, and left but eight scholars at school, who 
attended quite regularly and made good progress. In the month of March we 
erected a frame building 40 by 30 feet, covered with cloth, capable of accommodating 
40 pupils, and had it completed when the Indians returned from their hunt, for the 
purpose of starting an industrial boarding-school. The Indians seemed well pleased 
with the arrangement, and returned most of their scholars to school. The experiment, 
so far, has proved a success, and works far better than a day-school. Many of the pupils 
can read English understandingly, and write a very fair hand with a pencil. Some of 
them speak good English and can work simple questions in the first four rules of 
arithmetic. 

We have had Sunday-school service every Sunday during the year, and many of the 
pupils have committed to memory the Lord’s Prayer, creed, and most of the ten com- 
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mandmeuts. We have about twelve acres under cultivation, and all the work has been 
performed, voluntarily, by the pupils, with my assistance. The crops are looking very 
well. Our school-bnildiugs must necessarily be uncomfortable in winter unless some 
means can be employed to cover them with boards. We shall endeavor to make the 
best of them until more suitable buildings can be erected. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

August 11,1877. 


Jas. I. Patten, 

United States Indian Agent. 


J. W. COOMBS, Teacher . 


REPORT OF ARAPAHO BOARDING-SCHOOL, 

My first class of Arapaho youth, six in number, commenced school in January. The 
quarters assigned were very small, and it was thought best to instruct these six boys 
through the winter and use them for assistants when more commodious buildings could 
be secured. The next week, however,four more pupils were brought in, and their par¬ 
ents insisted that they, too, should be admitted. Thus it continued, week after week, 
the parents pleading so hard for their children to be instructed, till the quarters be¬ 
came so crowded that we feared sickness would be the result, and so told the interpre¬ 
ter that it would be useless for them to bring in more children till we were provided 
with more room. 

But we soon found that they were not to be put off so easily. Two more parents 
presented themselves with their boys, saying if we would only instruct them, the boys 
would sleep out in the wagons, so we received them on such terms. Others kept coming 
in, saying they, too, would sleep out of doors. 

Finally we told them we could not nor would not receive any more till larger quarters 
were furnished. One man was so angry at his boys being turned away that he refused 
to let them come after our new tents were put up and we had sent him word to bring 
in his children. He considered himself slighted, and has not got over it yet. 

These tents are a very poor substitute for buildings, very much like out of doors, not 
even furnished with seats or desks. We have endeavored to make the most out of the 
means at command, and the pupils have advanced beyond our expectations. We fail 
to see wherein these wild boys and girls of the mountains are less apt at learning than 
white children. Not one of them knew a letter or a single word of English when we 
commenced teaching them, except that some of them had, by some means, learned to 
swear a little in broken English. A few days after the first lot came in, and I was 
teaching one of the larger boys to milk, he astonished me by swearing at the cow ; I 
suppose that some of the tribe had learned a little of the ox-driver’s vocabulary. 

There are boys and girls in my school who have been under training only three 
months who can work quite readily in the first four rules of arithmetic, with small 
numbers; can read little words; can point out the different States and Territories on 
the map, giving the capital of each : and can point out the principal rivers and lakes 
of the United States and Canada. They can also sing twenty or more tunes, of which 
exercise they are particularly fond. Two of the girls have excellent voices, and only 
require proper training to make fine singers. 

Some of the boys have become very good plowmen and teamsters. They harness the 
team and drive to the post by themselves, of errands. 

We met with unexpected difficulties in our farming operations. Indian farms were 
opened and cultivated for a mile or two along the ditch on which we were dependent for 
water. At the time our crops most needed irrigating we could get no water. Finding 
that our oats and wheat would not fill for want of water, we cut it green and stacked 
for cow-feed. This, perhaps, will prove quite as valuable to the school as the grain 
would, but we much deplore our short crop of vegetables. 

We can see no good reason why a portion, at least, of the rising generation of Ara- 
pahoes may not become self-supporting, good citizens. The tribe, so recently off the 
war-path, desire to be taught the better way. The interest manifested by the parents 
in visiting the school and expressing their gratification at seeing their children learn¬ 
ing the ways of civilization is truly encouraging. 

We trust that we shall soon have suitable buildings, suitab’y furnished. 

August 10, 1879. 

E BALLOU, Teccher 

Jas. I. Patten, 

United States Indian Agent. 



REPORT OF THE UTE COMMISSION. 


Washington, D. C., December 27, 1878. 

To the President: 

The undersigned beg leave to report that by authority of an act of Congress ap¬ 
proved May 3, 1878, Edward Hatch, William Stiekney, and N. C. McFarland were 
appointed by yourself a commission to negotiate with the Ute Indians, the purpose of 
which fully appears by instructions issued June 29, 1878, from the Department of the 
Interior, which instructions are as follows: 

“Department of the Interior, 

“Office of Indian Affairs, 

“ Washington, June 29, 1878. 

“ Sir : By direction of the honorable Secretary of the Interior you were notified by 
letter from this office, dated May 24 last, that the President had designated you, Hon. 
William Stiekney, of this city, and N. C. McFarland, of Topeka, Kans., to act as a 
commission to visit and endeavor to secure from the Ute Indians, in the State of Col¬ 
orado, their assent to the provisions of an act of Congress approved May 3, 1878, au¬ 
thorizing negotiations with the said Indians for the consolidation of all their bauds at 
one agency, to be located on or near White River; and for the extinguishment of their 
right to the southern portion of their reservation in said State. 

“ Each member of said commission having signified his acceptance of said appoint¬ 
ment, the following detailed instructions are given for the guidance of the commis¬ 
sion in the performance of its duties under said act: 

“ The commission will convene at Fort Garland, Colorado, at the earliest date practi¬ 
cable, thence proceed without delay to the Los Pinos Agency, and, after consultation 
Avith the agent in charge thereof, assemble all the different bands of said Indians in 
open council, at such time aud place as you may deem most convenient and desirable 
for the accomplishment of the object of the commission. 

“Agents N. C. Meeker, of the White River Agency, Joseph B. Abbott, of the Los Pinos 
Agency, andF. H. Weaver, of the Southern Ute Agency, liaA'eeaeli been notified of your 
appointment and instructed to afford you all the assistance in their power in securing 
a full attendance of the different bands of Utes, and in the promotion of the objects 
of the negotiations. Agent Abbott has also been instructed to provide the necessary 
•subsistence for the Indians during the council. 

“ You will fully explain to said Indians, when assembled in council, the purport of 
said act, and the object of your visit to them, taking care in all cases that you shall 
be clearly understood by them. 

The precise objects of your negotiations are set forth in the bill, which is as follows: 

‘“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Pepresentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to enter into negotiations with the Ute Indians, in the 
State of Colorado, for the consolidation of all the bands into one agency, to be located 
on the White River, or near said river, and for the extinguishment of their right to 
the southern portion of their reservation in said State, ana to report his proceedings 
under this act to Congress for its consideration and approval.’ 

“It is the desire of the department to allow you the largest latitude in conducting 
your negotiations. You will, therefore, take the act as your guide and make such an 
agreement Avith the Utes as you may be able, and may consider to be for the best in¬ 
terest of the government and the Indians. 

“Any arrangement or agreement entered into with said Indians for the cession of any 
portion of their reservation should be executed and signed by at least three-fourths of 
the adult male Indians occupying or interested in the same; and in every instance the 
assent and concurrence of at least a majority of each and e\'ery band of said Ute In¬ 
dians is requisite to give validity to the results attained through your negotiations. 

“To avoid any possible difficulty or misunderstanding in the future, you are in. 
structed to make every effort and use every reasonable inducement to secure una¬ 
nimity on the part of the Indians in the approval of any cession or agreement that may 
be made. 

“Particular care will be exercised in selecting a location for the future settlement of 
these Indians to secure a sufficient quantity of arable land to enable them to become, 
by agricultural pursuits, a self-supporting people. You are instructed to thoroughly 
impress upon the minds of the Indians the fact that any agreement entered into by 
them will be binding only upon its ratification by Congress, 
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“Any agreement entered into will be signed by the Indians as hereinbefore directed, 
and by each member of your commission, and you will transmit the same to this office, 
with a detailed report of your action in the premises, and such recommendations upon 
the subject as you may deem lit and proper. 

“I inclose herewith a copy of the treaty of 1868, creating the Ute Reservation; of 
the Brunot agreement of 1878 (ratified by Congress April 29, 1874) reducing the area 
thereof; and of a map showing its present boundaries; and the said act of Congress 
of May 3, 1878. 

“You will each be allowed a compensation of §10 per day and your necessary expenses 
while engaged upon this duty. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“WM. M. LEEDS, 

“Acting Commissioner. 

“Brevet Maj. Gen. Edward Hatch, 

“Ninth Cavalry, U. S. A., Santa Fe, N. Me sr.” 

William S. Stickney was appointed, by the Secretary of the Interior, clerk of the 
commission. 

On the 19th of July, 1878, William Stickney and W. S. Stickney left Washington, 
and were joined July 23 by N. C. McFarland at Topeka, Kans., and by Edward Hatch 
at Manitou, Colo., on the 27tli. The commission organized at Mauitou July 30, 1878, 
by appointing Edward Hatch chairman. All the commissioners and clerk present. 

At Manitou, William Stickney, suffering from indisposition, deemed it inadvisable 
to proceed with the commission, and resigned his position, which resignation was ac¬ 
cepted, and Lot M. Morrill, being there present, was appointed in his place. 

The commission, having been directed to go to the Los Pinos Agency by way of the 
Southern Ute Agency, proceeded by rail to Alamosa, Colo., and, after making prepara¬ 
tions, on the 8th of August started for the last-named agency. 

Before leaving we engaged Col. Albert H. Pfeiffer, who had previously for a long 
lime resided with the Indians, and in whom they had confidence, to act as interpreter, 
and to asist generally in promoting the objects of the commission. It is but due to 
Colonel Pfeiffer to say that his services were of great value. He knows nearly all the 
Southern Utes personally, and had a good influence in conducting the negotiations. 

On the third day out Mr. Morrill, suffering from ill health, returned to Fort Garland. 
This was considered by the other members of the commission as very unfortunate in 
the prosecution of its business. 

On our way we came up with the Muaclie band of Indians, who were removing from 
the Cimarron country in New Mexico to the vicinity of the Southern Ute Agency. 

On the 14th of August we arrived at the Southern Ute Agency, and found some of 
the Indians present, who stated that it would take a week to summon a council. We 
had made all the arrangements in our power, and supposed others had been made, 
to have the Indians meet us on or soon after our arrival, but in this we foiled. We 
also expected to find arrangements made so that we could pay the Indians something 
on indebtedness then existing, arising from the pmchase of the San Juan mining coun¬ 
try by the Brunot agreement of September 13, 1873; but we found no such arrange¬ 
ments had been made. 

Such proceedings were then had that on three different days we held councils with 
the Muaclie, Capote, and Weeminuclie bands. They insisted that they had been over¬ 
reached in the agreement of 1873; that they intended to sell nothing but the minerals; 
that the government had not complied with the agreement; that they understood 
that a large amount of money was to be paid the Utes yearly; and that, so for as they 
were concerned, they had received nothing. They absolutely declined to go into a 

f general council at the Los Pinos Agency, said they would not go to White River to 
ive, did not wish to part with their present possessions, and asked that the govern¬ 
ment should pay what it had promised. They claimed that their country was overrun 
with stock, and that they were thus deprived of their grass; but we were informed 
and believe that some of the stock-men had an understanding with the Indians that 
they should be allowed pasturage on the land by the payment of nominal sums. We 
are of opinion that this class of stock-men seriously impeded negotiations, on account 
of their interest in having the Indians remain in their present location. 

From actual observation it became apparent to us that the Indians could not longer 
remain on the narrow strip compassing the southern part of their reservation without 
more or less collision with the settlers closing in on both sides. But they refused to 
take action. In the mean time we suggested that perhaps they would *be more in¬ 
clined to move to the east on the headwaters of the Chama, Navajo, Blanco, and San 
Juan Rivers, a country in which there is good grass, and but little encroached upon 
at present with settlers. To this they replied that if they moved at all they would 
go there. By authority given us we made them presents, in such articles as we deemed 
most useful, to the amount of §366.62, and leaving Colonel Pfeiffer to ascertain what 
they might say on further consideration, we left for the Los Pinos Agency. 
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We may here remark that one great difficulty in negotiating with the confederated 
hands of Utes consists in the fact that they hold the reservation in common, and yet r 
as between themselves, they have, by common consent, made partition of the territory, 
and utterly refuse to come together for conference. This makes it necessary to treat 
with them in detachments ; and this plan is further hindered by the fact that there 
is considerable hostility between Ignacio, chief of the Weeminnches of the Southern 
Utes, and Ouray, chief of the Tabequaches at Los Pinos Agency. By the agreement 
of Brunot, of 1673, Ouray seems to be recognized as head chief of all the Utes; but, as 
a matter of fact, the Southern Utes utterly repudiate him, anti he has no influence 
with or control over them. The fact that he was by the Brunot agreement to receive 
§1,000 per annum for ten years greatly incensed other Indians, who claim that they 
would not have signed the agreement if they had so understood it. 

We further suggest, in passing, that the buildings at the Southern Ute Agency 
have never been completed ; no floor has been laid, and they are scarcely habitable. 

Proceeding by way of Animas City, Silverton, and Ouray, we arrived at the Los 
Pinos Agency, on the Uncompahgre, on the 29th day of August. Here we had several 
conferences with the Tabequaches, who said they had no claim on the land south of 
the San Juan raining country, and would agree to anything that the Indians occupy¬ 
ing that part of the reservation might do in respect to the sale of it. We found that 
trouble had arisen, and more was likely to grow out of a tract of the reservation 
which juts down into that portion ceded to the government by the agreement of 1873, 
which is a part of the Uncompahgre Park, and which lies near the town of Ouray. 
The arable portion of this tract is very valuable, as it is the only land near Ouray 
capable of furnishing grain and vegetables. This portion is already occupied by set¬ 
tlers who are cultivating it. The Indians demanded that the settlers should be moved. 
We explained to them the necessity that existed for the cultivation of this land, and 
endeavored to purchase it; but they said they had no land to sell to people who would 
not pay for what they bought before. 

We had requested the White River Utes to meet us here, and a few of them, ac¬ 
companied by Capt. A. M. Curtis, interpreter, came. They also said they had no claim 
on the southern part of the reservation, and would do anything necessary to relin¬ 
quish their title. We instructed Captain Curtis to make preparation for the purchase 
of $500 worth of goods for them, which we would thereafter cause to be distributed. 

Finding nothing more could be accomplished, the two acting commissioners returned 
to Fort Garland and joined Mr. Morrill. Here we found Colonel Pfeiffer, who had re¬ 
turned from the Southern Ute Agency with a proposition in writing from the Mauche, 
Capote, and Weeininuche bands, which is, in substance, that they were willing to ex¬ 
change their lands for a location on the headwaters of the Piedra, San Juan, Navajo, 
Blanco, and Chama Rivers on such terms as might be agreed upon, provided the gov¬ 
ernment would pay them the previous indebtedness. The proposition as forwarded 
by the Indians is hereto attached, marked O. 

Mr. Morrill, being desirous of returning home, was requested to go to Washington, 
report to the department, and make arrangements for money if the proposition should 
be favorably received, and the commission adjourned to Denver. 

The commission did not deem it necessary to visit the White River Agency, but in¬ 
structed Mr. Stickney, clerk of the commission, with Lieut. C. A. H. McCauley, who 
had been detailed to render us any proper assistance as escort, to proceed to that 
agency and also to the Uintah Reservation in.Utah, to procure the relinquishment of 
the Indians there of any rights they might have to the southern portion of the reser¬ 
vation in Colorado, and to report generally in relation to the White River country, 
and the condition of the agency and the indians. The report of Mr. Stickney, with 
the release and relinquishment,'is herewith submitted, marked P; and the separate 
report of Lieutenant McCauley, with accompanying drawings and maps, is also sub¬ 
mitted, marked Q. 

The Department of the Interior, having signified its approval of the action of the 
commission, placed at its disposal $28,000, with instructions to pay $17 per capita to 
such of the Utes as would agree to relinquish their rights to the southern portion of 
their reservation. It was determined to secure $20,000 from the Carson Mint in 
standard silver dollars. Permission was granted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and after some delay, caused by the necessary time to procure the silver, the commis¬ 
sion started for Pagosa Springs, whither it had summoned the Indians for further 
council. 

In the mean time Mr. Stickney, escorted by Lieutenant McCauley, was detailed to 
the Los Pinos Agency to secure in writing the consent of the Tabequaches to the pro¬ 
posed exchange by tiie Southern Utes, and, if possible, to purchase the tract of four 
miles square above mentioned. He succeeded in obtaining such written consent, 
which is herewith submitted with his partial report, marked R. The delegation of 
six Indians from the Tabequaches, referred to in Mr. Stickney’s report, is now here for 
the purpose of negotiations. 

Arriving at Pagosa Springs, we succeeded, after further delay, in securing the at- 
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tendance of the Indians; and such proceedings were then had as resulted in the 
execution of the agreement herewith submitted, marked S. We also obtained as 
complete an enumeration as possible of the names, sex, and age of the persons com¬ 
posing the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands, which is also herewith submitted, 
marked T. 

We paid, as instructed, $1? to each man, woman, and child; in case of families, to 
the head thereof, and to lone and single persons of full age, individually, in all to the 
number of 902, taking the proper receipts therefor. 

An account of the moneys received for payment to the Indians aud the expenditure 
thereof by the chairman of the commission, to whom the same was intrusted, is also 
herewith submitted, and also the account of the clerk of the commission relating to 
the expenditure of the fund appropriated by Congress for the use of the commission, 
of which he was constituted by the department disburses 

It will be seen, then, by this report, if it shall be confirmed— 

First. That the Southern Ute Indians, to wit, the Muache, Capote, aud Weeminuche 
bands, have released to the United States all their right to and interest in the Confed¬ 
erate Ute Reservation in Colorado. 

Second. That the other Ute bands, to wit, the Tabequaclie, Yampa, Grand River, 
and Uintah, have released to the United States all their right and title to that part of 
the reservation lying south of parallel 38- 10' except the said four miles square. 

Third. That the amount of land to which tbe title is fully secured is 1,920,000 acres. 

Fourth. That the President is to define the boundaries of a new location on the 
headwaters of thePiedra, San Juan, Navajo, Blanco, and Chaina Rivers, in Colorado, 
with an agency to be established thereon. 

Fifth. That the said three bauds of Southern Utes have been paid §17 per capita on 
the indebtedness arising out of the Brunot agreement of 1873, amounting to §15,334. 

Aud, in conclusion, we beg leave further to say, that we have seen a considerable 
portion of the territory to which it is proposed to remove the Southern Utes, and 
found it to contain plenty of pasturage, with more arable land in the valleys than the 
Indians will be likely to cultivate; and that much of the Territory relinquished will 
be eagerly sought after by settlers, some of whom have already turned their attention 
in that direction; that the buildings at the Southern Ute Agency are of but little 
value, and the loss from their abandonment will be trifling; that the new agency, to 
be located probably on the Navajo, will be much nearer railroad, and, consequently, 
the transportation of supplies will be greatly cheapened aud quickened. The new 
reservation need not consist of more than 500,000 acres. 

We believe that the three bands called Southern Ute Indians compose about one- 
third of the whole Ute tribe ; and that in all they do not exceed three thousand. If 
this arrangement is completed it will leave not more than fifteen hundred Indians 
occupying the remainder of the reservation in Colorado, of which there will still be 
left about ten million acres; for it is to be remembered that there are about five hun¬ 
dred Uintahs in Utah. This reservation should be greatly reduced, and the remaining 
Indians, if possible, consolidated at one agency. There is more disposition among 
them to unite than there is in any portion of them uniting with the Southern Utes. 
Tbe amount remaining due these Indians on the Brunot agreement should be paid 
them at once, and it is probable that they may be quite willing to take part of it in 
stock, particularly sheep, and other articles which would be useful to them. 

It may not be necessary to say that large numbers of our citizens are locating, and 
desirous of locating, in the mountainous districts of Colorado, not only for mining but 
also for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 

If we have not been able to effect the consolidation of agencies so much desired and 
so very desirable, we think we have averted dangers which were threatening and 
imminent to both Indians and settlers. 

The non-military members of the commission desire to mention the attention and 
kindness everywhere shown by the Army, and to recognize the substantial aid which 
it afforded in the progress of our business. 

All of which, with the minutes of the commission, is respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD HATCH, 

Colonel Ninth Tinted States Cavalry, Brevet Major-General, Chairman Commission, 

N. C. MCFARLAND. 


Washington', D. C., December 26, 1878. 

Gentlemen : On the 22d day of October I received the instructions appended as 
paper marked A, from General Hatch, chairman of the commission. 

The following is therefore submitted as my partial report: 

I left Alamosa, accompanied by Lieut. C. A. H. McCauley, on the night of the 23d 
of October, with §2,000 in standard silver dollars, the same amount in checks on the 
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First National Bank of Denver, and five boxes of goods as presents for the Indians, 
In due time we reached our destination with both money and goods. 

Most of the Indians were hunting when we reached the agency, but messengers 
were soon dispatched, and in a few days a council was convened, and as a result I 
have the pleasure of submitting to you" the release of the reservation south and west 
of the San Juan district by the Tabeqnaclies. (See paper marked B.) 

For reasons which I deemed satisfactory the agent preferred that the presents pur¬ 
chased by the commission at Alamosa should be paid for out of the tribal funds in 
possession of the chairman, rather than by certified vouchers issued by the agent; I 
therefore submit herewith a receipt for all the goods delivered to the Indians. (Paper 
marked C.) 

It was with considerable difficulty that they were induced to receive the presents, 
Sapovanero, the chief, declaring that the Great Father must not think it necessary to 
send presents every time he wished a favor of them. The money they requested me 
to return to the Great Father, or pay the expenses of a delegation to Washington with 
it; they declined to receive it, as it had not been given them when promised. They 
evidently feared that it was a ruse to purchase the Uncompahgre Park, in regard to 
which they declined to treat. Finding them very anxious to have a delegation visit 
Washington, I was encouraged to believe that if a few of the leading men of the 
tribe could talk with the President in person, the sale of the four-mile square could 
be effected. 

Authority was requested to take such delegation to Washington, and permission 
having been granted, I sent Capt. U. M. Curtis, whom I have engaged as interpreter, 
to bring them from the agency here. 

As soon as any definite conclusion is come to in regard, to sale of the park I will 
report it at once to your honorable body. 

After Lieutenant McCauley witnessed the issue of the presents to the Indians he re¬ 
turned to Alamosa. 

The checks and unexpended balance of the .$*2,000 cash, together with duplicate 
receipts, have been returned to the chairman, as per his receipts appended and marked 
D, E, and F. 

Very respectfully, 


W. S. STICKNEY, 
Secretary Vie Special Commission. 

To the honorable the Ute Special Commission. 


Rooms Ute Commission, 
Alamosa, Colo., October 22, 1878. 

Sir: You will proceed to the Los Pinos Agency and endeavor to obtain the consent 
of the Ute Indians to sale of all land south of 38°. The land now important to secure 
is the Uncompahgre Park adjoined to the town of Ouray. 

It is believed the payment of so much of their annuities to the Tabequaches, now 
the only tribe whose consent is required to relinquish this land south of parallel 38.10, 
can be obtained, and that the amount of $4,000, with the goods authorized purchased 
by the Indian Department, to be issued by the agent under the direction of this com¬ 
mission, will obtain the consent of these Indians to disposal of their lands at such a 
sum as the commission may believe it is the interest of the government to pay and for 
the Indians to receive. 

You will assist the agent in the issue of the goods purchased by him, as directed by 
the Indian Department, in letters dated July 17, 1878. 

You will obtain the signatures in the manner designated by Department of the 
Interior, in letter of September 25, 1878, copy of which is inclosed. You will under¬ 
stand that only such Indians are to be paid the money annuity as agree to sell and 
remove from the Uncompahgre Park. The question of their future reservation is a 
matter to be hereafter decided by the President, through the Department of the In¬ 
terior, on such action as Congress may take. 

If the Indians will not sign an article to relinquish the land upon payment of this 
money per capita, you will return the money, or such balance as you may "have on hand 
upon making payments under these instructions, with report of your action, notifying 
the commission of your arrival at Alamosa. 

Lieutenant McCauley, Third Cavalry, is ordered to report to Los Pinos Agency, to 
assist and witness payment of annuities, and will accompany you on your journey. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


EDWARD HATCH, 

Brevet Major-General and Chairman Ute Special Commission . 
W. S. Stickney, Secretary Commission. 
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P. 

Fort Garland, Colo., Xovember 27,1878. 

Gentlemen : At a meeting of the commission held in Denver September 11, and also 
by a supplemental telegram dated September 24, 1878, the secretary, accompanied by 
Lieut. C. A. H. McCauley as escort, was instructed to “proceed as speedily as pos¬ 
sible to the White River Agency, to complete arrangements already made with U. M. 
Curtis, interpreter; to report as to the condition of the Indians and the agricultural 
capacity of the country, and to secure from the Indians, in writing, their consent to 
the sale of that part of the reservation immediately south and west of the San Juan 
mining district,” and then “to proceed to the Uintah Agency with the same instruc¬ 
tions.” 

In pursuance of these instructions I beg leave to present the following as my report: 

Thursday morning, September 12, 1878, Lieutenant McCauley and myself took the 
Denver Pacific Railroad to Cheyenne, and thence the Union Pacific to Fort Steele, in 
all about 284 miles, reaching the last-named place at midnight. 

Major Thornburgh, commander of the post, received us and kindly accommodated 
us at his own table. 

The following day was occupied in securing an outfit with which to make the trip. 
The officers of the post placed at our disposal a buck-board and a pair of mules. At 
Rawlins, some sixteen miles distant, I hired a guide and an extra pair of horses, which 
were sent ahead as a relay. 

Saturday, September 14, we left Fort Steele for the agency, riding that day about 
sixty miles. From the fort to Pine Grove, the ranch where the relay awaited us, is an 
alkali country, generally rolling, and with very little vegetation save sage-brush and 
grease-wood. After leaving Rawlins we passed but one house, and that is about six¬ 
teen miles out. From the grove to Snake River the road crosses the Continental 
Divide, a series of high mesas separated by arroyas of greater or less depth. These 
table-lands abound in game, and furnish good summer ranges for cattle. Grass and 
sage-brush are the products of the soil, except on the banks of an occasional stream, 
where the cottonwood seems to thrive. 

The second day we rode about fifty-one miles, crossing Snake River Valley to Fortifi¬ 
cation Creek. This valley, about two miles wide at the crossing, is beautifully located, 
partially protected by high plateaus, and with good mountain pastures at its head. 
The river is lined with cottonwood and the bottom-land well covered with grass. On 
our return, about eight miles above the river-crossing, we passed a mild soda-spring, 
the only mineral development of the valley reported. 

Quite a number of settlers have already located along the river, an Indian trader, 
still doing a flourishing business, being the pioneer. The principal occupation is 
stock-raising; the cattle ranging about the mountains in summer, and sixty or seventy 
miles west and south in the winter, where the grass is not covered with snow. Little 
is done at farming, the settlers having no chance to grind their wheat nor market 
for their vegetables. But most of the usual crops, except corn, so far as they have 
been tried, seem to do Avell. 

The third day we crossed the Bear River, known on the map as the “ Yampa.” 
Like the Snake, this valley, though sparsely settled, is used principally for cattle- 
ranges. The season being short and the demand small, little or nothing is done in the 
way of farming. The Indian trader at this post, the nearest to the agency, has a 
small garden, and supplied us with fresh tomatoes and very fine potatoes of his own 
raising. 

From this valley to the agency, about sixty miles, the road crosses mountain ranges 
of no mean height; but before sundown Tuesday, the 17tli, after riding in four days 
about two hundred miles, we reached the White River Valley and the Indian agency. 

The agent, Mr. N. C. Meeker, received us very cordially, and introduced us to the 
scanty quarters and poor fare of the agency boarding-house. 

Wednesday a council was convened, and, as a result, I have the pleasure to submit 
herewith the written consent of the most of the chiefs and headmen, viz, thirty-four 
in number, to “ whatever disposition the Capotes, Muaches, and Weeminuches may 
make ” of the southern and western strips of the reservation. (See paper marked A.) 

The Indians were very friendly, and wished the Great Father to distinctly under¬ 
stand that they, the White River Utes, do not want to fight nor in any way incur the 
displeasure of the whites. In regard to the late murder in Middle Park, they disclaim 
all connection. Washington, who was present at the murder, claims to have advised 
Piah against it, but his counsel was disregarded. Piah has not yet returned to the 
agency. If he could be caught and punished by the government authorities, the effect 
on the Indians would unquestionably be for the best, and would have a tendency to 
prevent an early repetition of the crime. 

Mr. Curtis, employed as interpreter by the commission, presented his report as to 
the arable land between the Los Pinos and the White River Agencies. It is submitted 
herewith, as paper marked B. I also approved his action in proceeding to Middle 
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Park so promptly with seven of the leading Indians to prevent any further trouble by 
an apprehension"on the part of the settlers that a general outbreak vras immineut. 

The presents ordered by the commission for these Indians had not arrived, and as 
the agent has no interpreter, I instructed Mr. Curtis to remain until they came, and 
■with the agent to distribute them to the Indians who had assisted the work of the 
commission. 

On my return, the goods having reached Bear (Yampa) River, I stopped a day at 
the trader’s store to inspect them and approve the bill. A duplicate bill, marked C 
is appended. 

The condition of the White River Indians and the agricultural capacity of their 
country seem to be but little known outside of the agency and its vicinage. The old 
distinction of the Yampa and Grand River bands is rapidly disappearing, and they all 
call themselves “White River” Utes. The chief no longer has absolute authority,but 
acts only in accordance with the will of a majority of his councilors. They are all 
■well off; hardly an Indian has less than twenty-five ponies. All have good guns and 
an abundance of ammunition. Game is plentiful, and the Indians are rich from their 
hunting. They hunt off the reservation, going two, three, and four hundred miles 
north, preferring to keep their own game intact until the rest is gone. They also own 
in common fifteen hundred head of cattle, from which herd the beef is supplied. 
None of these cattle are supposed to be killed without the consent of the agent. 

The White River Valley is so mild and so well protected in winter that the herd 
can graze within sixteen miles of the present agency during the whole season. This 
is the place to which the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs has ordered the 
removal of the agency. There the valley is wider, and the fall of the river so great 
that irrigating ditches are being easily constructed, and a fall of sixty feet for milling 
purposes can be secured. The agent is already breaking up the ground, and hopes 
to obtain a wheat crop at least by next season. 

The settlei’s on Snake and Bear Rivers regard this valley as far supei’ior to their 
own, and better adapted for grazing and agricultural purposes than any other part of 
this country. All seemed to concur that at least five thousand Indians could be sup¬ 
ported there; the agent, a professional farmer, claiming that he can support teu thon- 
saud people in that valley and its subsidiaries. He also says: “This White River 
range on the reservation is unequaled in the West, and it possesses the great advan¬ 
tage of not being trespassed upon by any other hei’ds; a condition that diminishes the 
labor of herding and reduces the losses by estrays and stealings. This range has a 
money r value of at least @50,000. There is no section comparable with it south of the 
divide between White and Grand Rivers.” 

This couixtry seems much better adapted for cultivation than the Uncompahgre 
Valley. It lies south of the mountain ranges, which protect it from the extreme cold; 
it is fully as near a railroad, about 175 miles over a good natural road, and is well 
Temoved from the settlers. Should it be thought best to consolidate the Los Pinos 
with the White River Agency, there certainly would be no difficulty in supplying 
them: the White Rivers probably have not more than 400, cei’tainly less than 500"and 
your lionorable body has already approximated the number in Ouray’s band as about 
1,000, making a total of, at most, 1,500 Indians. 

In reporting as to the needs of these people, I would beg leave to call attention to 
the necessity of a police force. The agent has not secured his quota allowed by law, 
deeming such a small number insufficient to compel obedience. Some of these Indians 
.need something more than moral suasion. While the majoi'ity mean well, and would 
probably prevent any open outbreak, the few who are ill-disposed can make great 
trouble for the agent, and commit depredations in the vicinity of the reservation with, 
little fear of being punished. A Ute police could do much toward preventing a repe¬ 
tition of the Middle Park calamity, and be of great value in securing the guilty" should 
any r insubordination occur. 

Another want now felt at the agency is a trading-post. At present the nearest is 
sixty miles, and the next fifty miles beyond. If these trips of one and two hundred 
miles for barter could be checked, it would undoubtedly help to keep these people on 
the reservation and localize them. Certainly some good might be effected by allowing 
any and all traders to build first-class buildings at the agency and do their trading 
there. Liquor should, of course, be prohibited, but to make the experiment a suc¬ 
cess ammunition will have, to be sold, though that may be easily i - egulated by the 
order of the agent or the chief of police. So long as the present system of the govern¬ 
ment obtains in regard to the rations of the Indians, they will have to hunt, and it 
seems but fair that under certain restrictions they be allowed to buy their powder and 
lead at reasonable prices, and that, too, on the reservation. 

The Indians had considerable to say about the money that was due. They seem 
less anxious for the money itself than to have the debt in some way discharged. There 
are a few things they would be benefited by having, and I will ask your permission 
to enumerate them: 

First. A grist-mill. It will be difficult to make these Iudians self-sustaining with- 
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out sucli a mill; and if it were built with their own money, they would probably 
take a greater interest in learning how to manage it. At present, I am informed, the 
government pays 9 cents a pound for flour delivered at the agency: the agent esti¬ 
mates it would cost 3 cents a pound if he had a mill. 

Secondly. About twenty-five short-horned bulls. Most of the cattle belonging to 
the Indians are of the long-horned Texas stock, and an infusion of the short-horned 
breeds would not only improve the milking qualities of the cows, but also increase 
their average weight. If the other band is located here, the herd without great ex¬ 
pense could be enlarged sufficiently to meet the demands of all the Indians without 
the aid of beef-contractors. 

Thirdly. About twelve stallions, well adapted for draught purposes. The Indian 
ponies are of very little use, except under the saddle, and if work-horses will be 
needed for farm purposes, either they must be purchased and taken into tin* country 
or else the native stock must be improved. The Indians think much of their ponies, 
and any eftort tending toward their improvement would be gratefully appreciated. 

Fourthly. A good stock of farming implements and seeds. The agent reported that 
several families had expressed their willingness to work, but he had no tools for them. 
They do not need expensive articles, but something strong and durable, likely to 
stand the hard knocks novices will give them. Of seeds the staples are most needed. 

Fifthly. An increase of the police force allowed by law. This agency would, under 
the general act, be allowed eight or nine policemen. At the start, if the agencies are 
to be consolidated, it would probably be well to have the number increased to fifty, 
the extra to be paid from the tribal fund. Fifty men careful! v chosen, required to be 
at or near the agency, might help to keep the rest of tin* band from going so far from 
the reservation. The first year or so such a force would need a chief, and a good man 
can now be secured for twelve or fourteen hundred dollars. I refer to Capt. U. M. Cur¬ 
tis: he has great influence with these Indians, has lived with the m for manv years, 
speaks their language well, and has led them as soldiers. In .Mr. Curtis the agent 
would not only have an interpreter, a want he sadly feels at present, but would also 
have in charge of his police a capable man, respected and looked up to by the Indians. At 
least work in such a position could be easily tested by a year’s trial, it being his duty not 
only to keep the Indians quiet and orderly, but make them remain on the reservation; 
provided, of course, traders at the agency are permitted to sell ammunition, though 
it be in limited quantities, and subject to the order of the agent. 

In conclusion, whatever is to be done.should be done quicklv. It is very important 
that they should be put to work early in the spring, and if they are henceforward to 
five under a new regime, the sooner it is introduced to them the better. 

It is certainly to be desired that the buildings at the new agency will be of a some¬ 
what more civilized character than the rude log huts at presentoccupied. The In¬ 
dians learn only by imitation, and with the good saw-mill now on the reservation, 
plenty of lumber, and the good supply of employes, there is nothing to prevent the 
erection of comfortable homes, and at the same time models fit to be copied. 

I left the agency on my return Wednesday night, September 18, and reached Fort 
Steele Monday, the 23d of September. 

Having received telegraphic instructions to proceed to the Uintah Reservation, es¬ 
corted by Lieutenant McCauley, I left Fort Steele September 24, arriving at Salt Lake 
the evening of the following day. 

Thursday, the 26tli, was occupied in fitting up for the trip. A wagon warranted to 
carry us over the mountains and a guide were hired. 

Friday morning at sunrise we started, and had gone but twenty miles before the 
wagon broke down. Finding it useless to attempt the mountains with a broken wag¬ 
on, to save time I hired a horse and sent our driver as courier over the trail to the 
agency, requesting the agent to procure of the Indians their release to the country 
south and west of the San Juan district; I returned to Salt Lake City. While wait¬ 
ing lor the return of the courier I recieved a call from Tabby, chief of the Unitahs, 
and 1 uckawanna, subchief. They each expressed themselves as pleased with the 
work they are doing at the agency and as willing to sign the release. The courier 
returned with a letter from the agent, to the effect that the Indians were out hunting, 
hut as soon as possible he w r ould convene them and secure their signatures to the re¬ 
lease. About a month later I received this document properly signed and witnessed, 
and take pleasure in presenting it herewith [D]. 

From the Indians met and Agent Critclilcw it would seem as if their needs were 
about the same as at White River. They particularly requested that stoves, wagons, 
and harness be given them, in addition to whatever stock aud farming implements 
might be sent? (See Mr. Critchlow’s letter, marked E, herewith submitted.) 

As requested, I reported on Saturday, October 20, at Fort Garland, to the chairman 
of the commission. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. S. STICKNEY, 
Secretary Ute Special Commission. 


The Hon. Ute Commissioners. 

20 I 



AGREEMENT WITH THE CAPOTE, MUACHE, AND WEEMINUCHE UTES. 


Articles of convention and agreement entered into at Pagosa Springs, in the State 
of Colorado, this 9th day of November, A. D. 1878, between the United States of 
America and the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuchee bands of Ute Indians, witnesseth: 

That whereas Edward Hatch, Lot M. Morrill, and N. C. McFarland, under the au¬ 
thority’ of an act of Congress approved May 3rd, 1878, appointed by the President to 
negotial e with the said Indians for the relinquishment of their right to the southern 
portion of their reservation in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes: Now, 
this may show that the said United States of America, by its said commissioners, and 
the said Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands of Ute Indians have agreed as fol¬ 
lows : 

First. The said Muache, Capote, and Weeminuchee bands of Ute Indians agree to 
release and relinquish to the said Uidted States of America all their right to and inter¬ 
est in the Confederate Ute Reservation in the State of Colorado, and especially to the 
southern portion thereof, to wit, that part lying south of the parallel of thirty-eight 
degrees and ten minutes (38° 10'), of which they are now in occupancy; and they agree 
to remove to the territory hereinafter mentioned in the second article of agreement, 
during the spring and summer of the year A. D. 1879, and as soon as an agency shall 
be located and buildings erected on the said last-named territory. 

Second. In consideration of the release and relinquishment aforesaid by said bands, 
the United States of America, by its said commissioners, agrees to set apart for the 
use and occupancy of said bands of Ute Indians a reservation on the headwaters of 
the Piedra, San Juan, Blanco, Navajo, and Chama Rivers, in the State of Colorado, the 
precise boundaries of which reservation to be hereafter defined by proclamation of the 
President. And the said United States of America further agrees to establish on said 
last-named territory, during the spring and summer of the year A. D. 1879, an Indian 
agency, and to erect proper and suitable buildings therefor. 

Third. And the said bands of Ute Indians also agree that they will not obstruct or 
in any wise interfere with travel upon any of the highway’s now open or hereafter to 
be opened by lawful authority^ iu or upon said last-named reservation. 

Fourth. This agreement shall not be binding until confirmed by Congress and the 
President of the United States. 

Witness the signatures of said commissioners on behalf of the United States of 
America, and also the signatures of the several members of said bands of Ute Indians. 

(Signed) EDWARD HATCH, 

Col. 9th Cavalry, Bt. Maj. General, Chairman Commission. 

(Signed) N. C. McFARLAND. 

(Signed) LOT M. MORRILL. 


Muache Utes. 


George Bent, his x mark. 

Le Nora, his x mark. 
Pawaehe, his x mark. 

Nanise, his x mark. 

Friday, his x mark. 

Chereche, his x mark. 
Achiaco, his x mark. 

Damauo, his x mark. 
Gnrochampe, his x mark. 
Augustina, his x mark. 
Ananotonia, his x mark. 

Mose, his x mark. 

Tesaught, his x mark. 
Pinariche, his x mark. 

Quavo, his x mark. 

Chreitch, his x mark. 

Antonia Collorou, his x mark. 
Augarmeiche, his x mark. 

Gie Ena Blanco, his x mark. 
Nacero, his x mark. 

Oho Blanco, his x mark. 
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Jangardo, his x mark. 

Cassador, his x mark. 

Coneoche, his x mark. 
Cucharat, his x mark. 
Aucotoche, liis x mark. 
Panouse, his x mark. 

Ucanea, his x mark. 

Panconie, liis x mark. 
Oucliopajanao Ooli, his x mark. 
Parbador, his x mark. 

Chanlao, his x mark. 
Conhoconancho, his x mark. 
Canarugto, his x mark. 

Baloue, his x mark. 

Cawoway, his x mark. 
Cachocha, his x mark. 
Tomaceta, his x mark. • 
Quajaoguche, his x mark. 
Pechroato, his x mark. 
Wanchino, his x mark. 

Migual, his x mark. 
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Egnlla. Colla, his x mark. 
Poggegar, his x mark. 
Francisco, his x mark. 
Losooii, his x mark. 
Houchns, his x mark. 
Chicepa, his x mark. 
Wetor, his x mark. 

Walapa, his x mark. 
Mattachew, his x mark. 
Pistake, his x mark. 

Parblo John, his x mark. 
Ciiamiron, his x mark. 
Drocha, his x mark. 

Peak, his x mark. 
Cawammiova, his x mark. 
Tous, his x mark. 

Oho Blanco, his x mark. 
Uncopuche, his x mark. 
Joseph Holt, his x mark. 
Juan, his x mark. 

Josa, his x mark. 

Topacli, his x mark. 

Tiena, his x mark. 

Jack, his x mark. 

Pinclia, his x mark. 


Tapaciche, his x mark. 

Mokja, his x mark. 

Savara, his x mark. 

Chavas, his x mark. 

Chavas, son of 1st, his x mark. 
Pelone, his x mark. 

Coreneo, his x mark. 

Coreneo, son of, his x mark. 
Antonio, his x mark. 

Jose, his x mark. 

Juanauchi, his x mark. 
Prisente, his x mark. 

Chayonia, his x mark. 
■Cheineco, his x mark. 
Tabawatche, his x mark. 
Conejo, his x mark. 

Parappa, his x mark. 

Padra, his x mark. 

Ubbique, his x mark. 

Carriver, his x mark. 
Washington, his x mark. 
Quinca, nis x mark. 

Stalian, his x mark. 

Tenientie, his x mark. 

Moreno, his x mark. 

Borego, his x mark. 

Antonio Jose, his x mark. 

Diago Martini, his x mark. 
Juan Annochou, his x mark. 
Martin, his x mark. 

Tapachie, his x mark. 


Quatrao, his x mark. 
Alegandriao, his x mark. 
Colorado, his x mark. 
Careeto, his x mark. 
Navies, 1st, his x mark. 
Navies, 2nd, his x mark. 
Baaquacha, his x mark. 
Seinaah, his x mark. 
Necaroa, his x mark. 
Ucaita, his x mark. 
Tenapia, his x mark. 


Chevala, his x mark. 
Pachaeca, his x mark. 
Anguilla, his x mark. 
Buckskin Charlie, his x mark. 
Tomiceta, his x mark. 
Catanaw, his x mark. 

Antonia Marcia, his x mark. 
Manuell, his x mark. 

Quelieno, his x mark. 

Jose Agnes, his x mark. 
Canopa, his x mark. 
Casenarao, his x mark. 
Longehin, his x mark. 

Apache, his x mark. 

Coho, his x mark. 

Cathemora, his x mark. 
Neyodona, liis x mark. 

Pewee, his x mark. 

Levras, his x mark. 

Piwase, his x mark. 

Atala, liis x mark. 

Carawatch, his x mark. 
Tagawieli, liis x mark. 
Ancocha, liis x mark. 

Capote Utes. 

Americano, his x mark. 
Joseph, his x mark. 
Taciachoco, his x mark. 
Puuchie, his x mark. 

Tancia, his x mark. 

Souich, his x mark. 

Padro Pagio, his x mark. 
Malcacha, his x mark. 
Pocheka, his x mark. 

Tienna, his x mark. 

Phillnpia Martino, his x mark. 
Sabata, his x mark. 

Annas, his x mark. 

Topiache, his x mark. 
Tanciarchie, his x mark. 
Carinco, his x mai*k. 

Tupra, his x mark. 

Martini, his x mark. 

Chatta, his x mark. 

Soglo, liis x mark. 

Quatao, his x mark. 

TJlegandra, his x mark. 

Coho, his x mark. 

Porache, his x mark. 
Cunaecha, his x mark. 
Chavauugh, his x mark. 
Tarawitch, his x mark. 
Fraucisco, his x mark. 
Mamvell, liis x mark. 
Ontichuche, his x mark. 

Weeminuchee Utes. 

Quape, his x mark. 

Paujuasa, his x mark. 

Petago, his x mark. 

Antonia Josa, his x mark. 

Jose Lalos, his x mark. 
Negachae, his x mark. 

Poali, his x mark. 

Poseqnlie, his x mark. 
Marucha, his x mark. 
Pajuache, his x mark. 

Chevato, his x mark. 
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Cheeno, his x mark. 
Cunapancho, his x mark. 
Quachits, his x mark. 
Muchegnoto, his x mark. 
Nativedava, his x mark. 
Muthea, his x mark. 
Yeneo, his x mark. 
Tepujuecke, his x mark. 
Caravase, his x mark. 
Nucauch, his x mark. 
Pano, his x mark. 

Jose Antonia, his x mark. 
Beago Curva, his x mark. 
Aucategauhe, his x mark. 
Naturach, his x mark. 
Sequine, his x mark. 

Jero, his x mark. 

Ignacia, his x mark. 
Ciego, his x mark. 
Tavanie, his x mark. 
Quajue, liis x mark. 


Cavason, his x mark. 

Saparigo, his x mark. 

Juarra, his x mark. 

Tavanah, his x mark. 

Ecediao, his x mark. 

Marinna, his x mark. 

Mucheguote, his x mark. 

Pinneeh, his x mark. 

Jose, his x mark. 

Meahea, his x mark. 

Pinenehe, his x mark. 
Ancateguapa, his x mark. 
Cavason, his x mark. 

Charlie, his x mark. 

Jose, his x mark. 

Concupacha, his x mark. 

Sevato, his x mark. 

Jose, son of Gevato, his x mark. 
Charlie, son of Gevcto, his x mark. 
Aparich, his x mark. 

Chapo, liis x mark. 


We, the undersigned, certify that we were present and are witnesses to the signa¬ 
tures by mark of the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuch.ee bands of Indians to the fore¬ 
going agreements, and that they were twice read in their presence and understood by 
them. 

(Signed) THOMAS M. F. WHITE, 

Interpreter Southern Ute Agency. 

(Signed) ALB. W. PFEIFFER, 

Interpreter, Commission. 


We, the undersigned, certify that we were present when this agreement was read to 
the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuckee Indians and witnessed their assent to the 


(Signed) 

(Signed) 

(Signed) 

(Signed) 

(Signed) 

(Signed) 


FREDERICK KASTEN. 
WILLIAM JACKSON. 
JOHN GEARY. 

A. R. PAXTON. 

W. S. PEABODY. 
JOHN PEABODY. 


White River Agency, Colorado, 

September 18, 1878. 


We tlie undersigned, chiefs and headmen of the Yampa and Grand River Utes of the 
Ute Indians do hereby consent to whatever disposition the Capotes, Mnaclies, and 
_and t.lifvir renrosontative bands, mavmake of that part of the UteRes- 


Weemihuchees, and their representative bands, may make of that part of the Ute Res¬ 
ervation immediately south and west of the San Juan mining district. 

18. Tagowocli, his x mark. 


1. Jack, his x mark. 

2. Douglas, his x mark. 

8. Somerick, his x mark. 

4. Colorado, his x mark. 

5. Washington, his x mark. 

6. Ebenezer, his x mark. 

7. Judge, hi8 x mark. 

8. Gramina, his x mark. 

9. Uncacliief, his x mark. 

10. Jim, his x mark. 

11. Tsaquioech, his x mark. 

12. Charvis, his x mark. 

13. Arapahoe Joe, his x mark. 

14. Tsausauricket, his x mark. 

15. Oornvich, his x mark. 

16. Papita, his x mark. 

17. Sowpatch, his x mark. 


19. Johnson, his x mark. 

20. Unceepis, his x mark. 

21. Dana, his x mark. 

22. Cotumip, his x mark. 

23. Cariets, liis x mark. 

24. Guero, his x mark. 

25. Rainbow, his x mark. 

26. Ike, his x mark. 

27. Tomozo, his x mark. 

28. Patchoujaclcet, his x mark. 

29. Qurgo, his x mark. 

30. Bill Hunt, his x mark. 

31. Apah, his x mark. 

32. Aheoitz, his x mark. 

33. Uncapashet, his x mark. 

34. Quinkent, his x mark. 


White River Agency, Colo., 

September 18, 1878. 


I hereby certify that I interpreted the above agreement to the Indians before sign¬ 


ing, and that they understood it just as it is written. 


U. H. CURTIS, 


Interpreter for the Ute Special Commission. 
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White River Agency, Colo., 

September 18, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, were present at the signing of the above document by the 
Yampa and Grand River Indians, and are hereby witnesses to their marks. 

WM. S. STICKNEY, 
Secretary TJte Special Commission. 

c. a. h. mccauley, 

2nd Li. 3rd Artillery, 

Actg. Eng’r, U. S. A., on duty with Ute Commission. 
Thuabove interlineation, viz, “Yarnpa and Grand,” was made before signing. 

w. s. s. 

C. A. H. M. 


Uintah Valley Agency, Utah, October 31, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, chiefs and headmen of the Uintah band of Ute Indians, do 
hereby consent to whatever disposition the Capotes, Muach.es, and Weeminuchees, and 
their representative bands, may make of that part of the Ute Reservation immediately 
south and west of the San Juan mining district. 


9. Mountain, his x mark. 

10. Robinson, his x mark. 

11. Mountain Sheep, his x mark. 

12. Sours, his x mark. 

13. Jim Duncan, his x mark. 

14. Louey, his x mark. 

15. Atoines, his x mark. 


1. Tabby, chief, his x mark. 

2. Tuckawana, subchief, his x mark. 

3. Antero, subchief, his x mark. 

4. Yank, his x mark. 

5. David, his x mark. 

6. Wanrodes, interpreter, his x mark. 

7. Cutlip Jim, his x mark. 

8. Bod Ridley, his x mark. 

I hereby certify on honor that I have explained to the Indians the meaning of the 
foregoing paper, which they have signed, and that I have witnessed said signatures. 

WANRODES, his x mark, Interpreter. 

October 31, 1878. 

We hereby certify on honor that we were present and witnessed the signatures of 
the Indians from No. 1 to No. 15 to foregoing agreement. 

HENRY FITZHUGH. 
EDWARD T. AYER. 

October 31, 1878. 

Los Pinos Indian Agency, Colorado, 

November 11, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, chiefs and headmen of the Tabequache tribe of the Ute Nation, 
do hereby consent to whatever disposition the Capotes, Muaches, and Weeminuchees, and 
their representative bands, ni£fy make of that part of the Ute Reservation immediately 
south and west of the San J nan mining distinct. 


Sapavaueri, his x mark. 

Billy, his x mark. 

Shavano, his x mark. ■ 

Wass, his x mark. 

Tom, his x mark. 

Sam, hjs x mark. 

Colorado Cliiquito, his x mark. 
Colorado Grande, his x mark. 
Tomasaraka, his x mark. 
Sagebush, his x mark. 

Johnson, his x mark. 

Mah-va-is, his x mark. 


Me-poo-seis, his x mark. 
Ali-cah-poor-kevetch, his x mark. 
Cajo Cheqnito, his x mark. 
Mah-ootch, his x mark. 

See-up, his x mark. 

Ai-as-ket, his x mark. 

Sang-toos, his x mark. 
Tu-goo-rutch, his x mark. 
Wah-up-nenet, his x mark. 
Pan-till-on, his x mark. 

Ki-oots, his x mark. 


Los Pinos Indian Agency, Colo., 

November 11, 1878. 

I hereby certify that I interpreted the above agreement to the Indians before sign¬ 
ing, and that they understood it just as it is written. 

JESUS MORENO, 
Interpreter for the Agency. 


Los Pinos Indian Agency, Colo., 

November 11, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, were present at the signing of the above document by the 
Tabequache tribe of Ute Indians, and are hereby witnesses to their marks. 

WM. S. STICKNEY, 

Sec’y Ute Special Commission. 
JOSEPH B. ABBOTT, 

D. S. Indian Agent. 



REPORT OF COMMISSION TO REAPPRAISE KAW LANDS IN KANSAS. 


Council Grove, Kans., June 15, 1878. 

Sir: The undersigned, commissioners appointed to reappraise the Kaw Indian land® 
in Kansas, have the honor to submit the following report: 

Pursuant to instructions from your office dated November 30, 1877, the commission 
convened in Council Grove, said State, were individually sworn and affirmed, and se¬ 
lected Thomas S. Huffaker as chairman of the board. Preliminary to active field 
operations, careful and thorough inquiry was made in the best informed and most re¬ 
liable quarters to ascertain the average depreciation in the prices of real estate since 
the appraisement of 1872, and the present cash value of lands outside, but in the vicin¬ 
ity of the reservation. Full information was also obtained as to the facilities for trans¬ 
portation from the Indian lands in question, and the market value of all agricultural 
productions, and every effort was made to secure reliable data upon which to base an 
equitable reappraisement. 

Securing the service of a surveyor and flagman the commission entered regularly 
upon its field-work and prosecuted the same with all practicable speed. During the 
winter and a portion of the spring months unprecedented rains and swollen streams 
greatly retarded our labors, but in view of the magnitude of the task, and the dif¬ 
ficulties to be surmounted, we felicitate ourselves upon the dispatch with which we 
have completed an exceedingly difficult and laborious duty. 

The result of our labors we respectfully submit as follows: 

1st. A schedule embracing all the unpaid-for “trust lands” in said reservation 
described by the smallest legal subdivision, together with the appraised value of each 
tract, and a statement of the nature and value of the improvements thereon (where 
such were found), and the names of the former and present occupants of such im¬ 
proved lands. 

2d. A schedule containing a similar description and valuation of all the unpaid-for 
lands in the “diminished reserve,” with a statement of the nature and value of the 
improvements made thereon by the government, and by individuals, with the names 
of the former and present occupants thereof. 

3d. An abstract showing the names of all settlers upon, and claimants of, the “trust 
lands,” with a description and valuation of the tracts claimed by each, with the 
nature and value of the improvements thereon, and the names of the former and 
present occupants of the same. 

4tli. A journal of the daily proceedings of the commission. 

In all cases where two or more persons claimed the same lands, we have reported 
the names of all as contestants, our instructions expressly forbidding us to take testi¬ 
mony as to questions of settlement, and, by consequence, priority of right. 

The second and third abstracts required by said instructions cannot be furnished, 
for the reason that no unclaimed improvements were found upon the “trust lands,” 
and no improvements, whatever, made by Indians, were found upon the “ diminished 
reserve.” 

Many improvements, such as buildings, breaking, and fencing, reported by the com¬ 
mission of 1872, have since disappeared or become worthless, and do not appear upon 
the schedules submitted herewith. 

We have the honor to say that, after careful personal inspection of every tract of 
unpaid-for land upon the entire Kaw Indian Reservation, we have appraised the same 
at what appeared to ns, acting unanimously in all cases, to be its present actual casli 
value. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


T. S. HUFFAKER, 

H. W. JONES, 

M. H. NEWLIN, 

Commissioners. 


Council Grove, Kans., 

December 20,1878. 

Sir : We, the undersigned, commissioners appointed to reappraise the Kaw Indian 
lands in Kansas, have the honor to submit our final report. 

Reassembling here pursuant to instructions from your office dated October 25,1878, 
we deemed it advisable after full consultation to re-examine some portions of said 
lands. In this work we spent several days, after which we agreed upon a basis of 
182 
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increased valuations for tlie various localities, and took a recess to await the comple¬ 
tion of the clerical work by our seeretazy. Reconvening, we now submit this report, 
with accompanying papers, as follows: 

1st. Schedule of all the unsold and unpaid-for Kansas Indian trust lands in Kansas, 
embracing areas, valuations, character and value of improvements, and names of set¬ 
tlers thereon. 

2d. Abstract of settlers upon said trust lands, showing tracts occupied or claimed 
by each, with appraised value of same and nature and value of improvements upon 
each 40 acres legal subdivision. 

3d. Schedule of all unsold and unpaid-for Kansas Indian diminished reserve lands 
in said State, embracing areas, valuations of lands, character and value of improve¬ 
ments, and names of persons by whom the same were made. 

4th. A journal of the daily proceedings of the commission since reassembling as 
aforesaid. 

Our action has been unanimous and harmonious in all cases, and the work in hand 
has been completed with all possible dispatch and economy. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

T. S. HUFFAKER, 

H. W. JONES, 

M. H. NEWL1N, 

Commissioners. 

Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Recapitulation of the appraisement of the Kansas trust lands in Kansas. 


Town. 

1 

1 

<9 a d 
£ 

£ § 

fc 

1 

•= 

1 ' 
> 

Value of im¬ 
provements. 

Total value. 

14. 

8 E. 

6,193. 95 

$9, 946 69 

$2, 074 00 

$12, 020 69 

14. . 

9 

5,411. 07 

8, 060 90 

1, 670 00 

9, 730 90 

14. 

10 

5, 423. 86 

8,155 81 

1, 225 00 

9, 380 81 

14. 

11 

1,727. 02 

2, 630 55 

345 00 

2, 975 55 

15. 

8 

16, 694. 02 

24, 414 75 

6, 291 00 

30, 705 75 

15. 

9 

21, 043. 61 

29, 834 09 

4,810 00 

34, 644 09 

15. 

I 10 

18, 960. 07 

28, 324 97 j 

4, 380 00 

32, 704 97 

15. 

11 

6, 271.46 

9, 407 25 

400 00 

9, 807 25 

16. 

1 8 

8, 042. 93 

! 13, 296 31 

2, 919 00 

16,215 31 

16. 

i 9 

9, 557. 59 

i 14, 226 66 

3,125 00 
4, 810 00 

17,351 66 

16. 

10 

18,200.83 , 

28. 795 84 j 

33, 605 84 

16. 

11 

5,899.68 

10,161 13 

970 00 

11,131 13 

11. 

10 

11,996.45 

25,113 48 

12, 450 00 

37, 563 48 

17. 

11 

2,337.44 

4, 968 99 

2,185 00 

7,153 99 

18. 

11 

47. 55 

71 33 


71 33 

Total. ; 


137,808.13 

217, 408 75 

47, 654 00 

265, 062 75 


Recapitulation of the appraisement of the Kansas Indian diminished reserve lands in 
Kansas. 





















LETTER OF CHIEF SPOTTED TAIL TO THE HON. SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


United States Indian Service, 

Rosebud Agency, Dak., July 29,1879. 

The Hon. the Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I want to tell you a few words. Everything you told ine to do I always did 
as you said. My friend, ever since we gave our country up we were to he one body 
and were never to have any trouble with the white people. I always advise my people 
not to go anywhere, but to stay home and be like white people. They always listen 
to ine. Any thing you want me to do with my people, I am very glad to take hold 
and work in your cause. My friend, the same as white men we are good hearted, and 
like to visit each other as the whites do. I like the white man and want to be like 
him. When you have relatives sick you want to go and see them; so do I. This 
agency is a good country; so I stay here. I sent a young man to Cheyenne Agency to 
see a sick sister, with a pass from my agent, but they did not respect it. When he 
reached Cheyenne Agency they shot at him and tried to kill him. He came back, and 
I feel bad about it and tell you these words. I waut you to know we have a good 
agent, and when he gives us a pass we want it respected, and do not want trouble. They 
have a military agent at Cheyenne Agency, and the soldiers are bad. Because they 
make trouble there, some of the people want to come to this agency, for we have a 
good country and behave ourselves and work. I am an Indian and know the Indian 
ways, and know those people have come near stampeding because of their bad treat¬ 
ment. Up on the Missouri, when those people come and visit us we feed them and use 
them well, and send them back home. When any Indian goes there they take his 
horse away and put him in jail. This will make trouble, and I want them to stop it. 
I want to tell you these last words. I have had enough of the military'. I want my 
people to work. I want no more scouting; I have had my belly full. We want to 
freight and work the ground. I never laughed but once; that was when the agent 
of the Lower Brule’s said I kept his people here. They visited us and I fed them, for 
they were starving, and my people gave them 350 head of horses and sent them all 
home to their agent. That is a military agent, and the military want to make trouble, 
and want to run this agency, but I have had enough of them. The military are re¬ 
porting lies to you about me and my people; they are not true; all they want is to 
make trouble. 

Since w'e have been here my people have had no whisky; wherever the military 
are, there is always whisky, and that makes trouble. The reason the Indians run 
away is because of the military and whisky, and they are not treated right. 

I want you to come here and stay 7 a month and see liow it is. My friend, this is all 
I have to tell you. 

Iris 

SPOTTED + TAIL. 

Witness, Louis Riciiaud, Interpreter. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, August 13, 1879. 

Spotted Tail, 

Chief of the Bruits : 

My Friend : I have received your letter of July 29, and shall inquire into the 
matters which you lay before me. 

I hope to spend a few day's at the Rosebud Agency about the end of this month, 
and then to see you. 

Very truly your friend, 
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C. SCHURZ, Secretary . 


INDIAN LEGISLATION BY THE THIRD SESSION OF THE FORTY-FIFTH, 
AND FIRST SESSION OF THE FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


CHAF. 47.—An act for the relief of the Domestic and Indian Missions and Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. [February 4, 1879.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oji Represen tatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two thousand live hundred and forty-six dollars and 
eighty-seven cents is appropriated out of any mouey in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the payment, to the Domestic and Indian Missions and Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, the sum due under contract with the United 
States for clothing and tuition furnished to the pupils in the Pottawatomie mission- 
school in Kansas, for the quarters ending September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, and December thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty. 


CHAP. 87.—Ax act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De¬ 
partment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, and for other purposes. [February 17, 1879.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums he, and they are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of paying 
the current arid contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with the various Indian tribes, namely : 


OTOES AND MISSOURIAS. 


For support of industrial schools at the Otoe Agency, the amount to he reimbursed 
from the proceeds of the sales of the lands of said Indians in Nebraska, six thousand dol¬ 
lars. 


SACS AXD FOXES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per second article 
of treaty of October eleventh, eighteen hundred and forty-two, forty thousand dollars: 
Provided, That the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars of this amount shall bo¬ 
used for the pay of a physician and for purchase of medicine; in all, fifty-one thousand 
dollars: And provided, That of the sum appropriated there he expended one thousand 
dollars for the support of the school and a farmer for the Sacs and Foxes of the Missis¬ 
sippi at te agency in Iowa. 

SIOUX OF DIFFERENT TRIBES, INCLUDING SANTEE SIOUX OF NEBRASKA. 

For pay of additional employees at the several agencies for the Sioux in Nebraska 
and Dakota, twenty-five thousand dollars; 

For industrial schools at the Santee Sioux and Crow Creek Agencies, three thou¬ 
sand dollars each, six thousand dollars. 

REMOVAL, SETTLEMENT, SUBSISTENCE, AND SUPPORT OF INDIANS. 

For support of industrial schools and for other educational purposes for the Indian 
tribes, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Collecting and subsisting Apaches and other Indians of Arizona and New Mexico: 
For this amount, to subsist and properly care for the Apache and other Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico who have been or may be collected on reservations in New 
Mexico or Arizona, three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. And the President 
of the United States is hereby directed to prohibit the removal of any portion of said 
tribes of Indians to the Indian Territory unless the same shall be hereafter authorized 
by act of Congress. 

For the support of the Tonkawa Indians at Fort Griffin, Texas, four thousand eight 
hundred dollars: Provided, That the sum shall be expended under the direction of the 
commanding officer at Fort Griffin. 

Pay of Indian police: For the services of not exceeding eight hundred privates at 
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five dollars per month each, and not exceeding one hundred officers at eight dollars 
per month each, of Indian police, and for equipments, to he employed in maintaining 
order and prohibiting illegal traffic in liquor on the several Indian reservations, sixty 
thousand dollars: Provided , That Indians employed at agencies in any capacity shall 
not be construed as part of agency employees named in section five of the act making 
appropriations for the Indian service for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, approved March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 

Sec. 3. That the several appropriations herein made for millers, blacksmiths, en¬ 
gineers, carpenters, physicians, and other persons, and for various articles provided 
for by treaty stipulation for the various Indian tribes, may be diverted to other uses 
for the benefit of the said tribes respectively, within the discretion of the President 
and with the consent of said tribes, expressed in the usual manner; and that he cause 
report to be made to Congress, at its next session thereafter, of his action under this 
provision. 

Sec. 4. No pnrchase of supplies for which appropriations are herein made exceeding 
in the aggregate five hundred' dollars in value at any one time shall be made without 
advertisement, except in case of exigency, when, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, purchases may be made in open market in amount not exceeding three 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 5. That when not required for the purpose for which appropriated, the funds 
herein provided for the pay of specified employees at any agency may be used by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the pay of clerks or other employees at such agency, but 
no deficiency shall be thereby created; and when necessary, specified employees may 
be detailed for clerical or other service when not required for the duty for which they 
were engaged. 

Sec. 6. That so much of the appropriations herein made as may be required to 
pay for goods and supplies, and for transportation of the same, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, shall be immediately available;- but no such 
goods or supplies shall be distributed or delivered to any of said Indians piior to July 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy-nine; and the Secretary of the Interior, under the 
direction of the President, may r use any surplus that may remain in any of the said appro¬ 
priations herein made for the purchase of subsistence for the several Indian tribes, to 
supply any subsistence deficiency that may occur for any tribe: Provided, however, That 
funds appropriated to fulfill treaty obligations shall not be so used: And provided fur¬ 
ther, That any diversions which shall be made under authority of this section shall be 
reported in detail and the reasons therefor to Congress at the session of Congress 
next succeeding such diversion. 


CHAP. 182.—Ax Act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the government for the fiscal 

year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, and forother purposes. [March 3, 1879.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen tatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropri¬ 
ated for the objects hereinafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty, namely: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay the State 
of Georgia seventy-two thousand two hundred and ninety-six dollars and ninety-four 
cents, in full settlement of advances made to the United States for the suppression of 
the Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee Indians in eighteen hundred and thirty-five, eight¬ 
een hundred and thirty-six, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, and eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight; and that said sum be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to pay, or cause 
to be paid, in equal portions, to Susanna Marble, Millie Frances Lee, and John Abel 
Lee, heirs of Abel S. Lee, or their legal representatives, the sum of two thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen dollars, with interest thereon at the rate of seven per centum per 
annum from the ninth day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, out of any 
money due and owing, or that may hereafter become due to the Kiowa tribe of In¬ 
dians, on account of any treaty between the said tribe of Indians, and the United 
States; the said payment to be in full of all claims of the said heirs of said Abel S. 
Lee, and of the amount allowed them by the Indian Bureau for property belonging 
to said Abel S. Lee, taken and destroyed by the said Kiowa Indians in the year eight¬ 
een hundred and seventy-two. 

That there be paid Mrs. Celia C. Short, of Lawrence, Kansas, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, in five annual installments of one thousand dollars each, out of any 
money that may hereafter be appropriated for the use and benefit of the Cheyenne 
Indians; the first installment to be paid out of the money appropriated for said In- 
diaus by act of Congress approved February seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
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enty-nine, entitled “An act making appropriations for tlie current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department, and so forth.” 

That so much of “An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine 
and for other purposes”, approved June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, as is in the words following: “To pay to Charles P. Birkett the sum of thirty- 
two thousand five hundred and five dollars and seventy-one cents, to reimburse the 
said Birkett, late United States Indian agent, for amount expended by him for the 
benefit of the Indians at Ponca Agency, Dakota ”, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

And the said Charles P. Birkett is hereby authorized and empowered to institute 
and prosecute suit against the United States in the Court of Claims for the recovery 
of the amount claimed by him as provided in the act aforesaid under the rules and 
regulations governing proceedings in said court, with the right of appeal to the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States to either said Birkett or the United States from the 
judgment of the Court of Claims in said case. 

For the survey of lands for allotments to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail bands of 
Sioux Indians in Dakota Territory, ten thousand dollars. 

For the removal of the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands of Ute Indians to 
the new reservation provided for them under the terms of an agreement made by the 
United States through Edward Hatch, N. C. McFarland, and Lot M. Morrill, commis¬ 
sioners, and the above named bands of Ute Indians, at Pagosa Springs, in the State 
of Colorado, upon the ninth day of November, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
seventy-eight, and for the erection of suitable agency buildings, including residence 
for agent upon said new reservation, twenty thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay William Kiskadden for beef furnished 
the Crows, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, nine thousand four hundred and sixteen 
dollars and eleven cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse Messrs. Buck and Kellogg, at¬ 
torneys at law, Emporia, Kansas, for certain moneys paid and fees due as bondsmen 
and attorneys in a suit brought in the district court of Lyon County, Kansas, entitled 
L. M. Appleby versus Louis Primeaux, two hundred and eight dollars and sixty cents. 

To pay J. A. Coffey and Company for building sold the government for the use of 
the Osage Indian agency, and for contingencies of the Indian Department, eight hun¬ 
dred and eighty-four dollars and fifty cents. 

To pay D. R. Risley for expenses of Indian delegation visiting Washington in 
eighteen hundred and seventy, two hundred and tliirty-one dollars and fifty-seven 
cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the heirs of Henry Newton, deceased, 
for services on the commission to survey the Black Hills, in Dakota Territory, in the 
years eighteen hundred and seventy-five and eighteen hundred and seventy-six, two 
thousand niue hundred and two dollars and ten cents. 

To pay Joseph 0-Jib-Way for services rendered the Indian Department, for eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four and prior years, three hundred dollars. 

For services of the Hot Springs Commission acting under the request of the Presi¬ 
dent, from June twenty-fifth to December sixteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, at the rate provided, by the act creating the commission, and for salaries of 
clerks, and the necessary incidental expenses incurred during said term, and for fees 
and per diem due the United States marshal for the eastern district of Arkansas, act¬ 
ing under the authority of said commission, twelve thousand dollars; the same to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 


CHAP. 190.—Ax Act to amend an act to provide for the sale of a portion of the reservation of the 
Confederate Otoe and Missonria and the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribes of Indians in the States 
of Kansas and Nebraska. [March 3, 1879.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section three of the act of August fifteenth, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and seventy-six, chapter three hundred and eight, entitled “An act to provide 
for the sale of a portion of the reservation of the Confederated Otoe and Missouria and 
the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribes of Indians,” be, and the same hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

That after the survey and appraisement of said lands, tlie Secretary of the Interior 
shall be, and is hereby, authorized to offer one hundred and twenty thousand acres 
from the western side of the same for sale, through the United States public land-office 
at Beatrice, Nebraska, in tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres for cash, 
to actual settlers, or persons who shall make oath before the register or receiver of the 
land office at Beatrice, Nebraska, that they intend to occupy the land for authority 
to purchase which they make application, and who shall within three months from 
the date of such application make a permanent settlement upon the same, in tracts 
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not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to each purchaser: Provided, That if, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, it shall he more advantageous to sell said 
lands upon deferred payments, he may, with the consent of the Indians expressed in 
open council, dispose of the same upon the following terms as to payments, that is to say, 
one third in cash, one third in one year, and one third in two years from date of sale, with 
interest at the rate of six per centum per annum: And provided further, That no portion 
of said land shall be sold at less than the appraised value thereof, and in no case less 
than two dollars and fifty cents per acre: And provided further, That whenever a set¬ 
tler on any of the lands subject to sale under the act to which this is amendatory shall 
apply to purchase a tract containing a sin all excess over one hundred and sixty acres, 
owing to the legal subdivisions being made fractional by boundary-line of reservation, 
township or section-line his application shall not be rejected on account of such excess; 
but, if no other objection exist the purchase shall be allowed as in other cases: And' 
provided further, That bona fide claimants at present occupying lands under the pro¬ 
visions of the act of which this is amendatory may in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior be allowed additional time for making the deferred payments required 
by said act for the lands so claimed and occupied by them in good faith, not exceed¬ 
ing one year on each payment so required to be made. 


No. 12.] Joist resolution instructing the Attorney-General of the United States to bring suit in 

the name of the United States to quiet and settle the titles to lands of the Black Bob band of Shaw¬ 
nee Indians. [March 3, 1879.] 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of A merica 
in Congress assembled, That the Attorney-General of the United States shall be, and lie 
is hereby, instructed to cause a suit in equity to bo brought in the name of the United 
States in the circuit court for the district of Kausas, to quiet and finally settle the titles 
to the lands claimed by or under the Black Bob band of Shawnee Indians ill Kansas,, 
or adversely to said titles. 

All personshaving any claim to said lands, or any part thereof, as well as said band 
of Indians, shall be made parties to said suit, either personally or by representation, 
as said court may deem convenient, consistently with justice to all "the interests in¬ 
volved, and notice of the institution and pendency of said suit and for the appearance 
of the parties thereto shall be given, either by personal service or by such publication 
as the court shall order, or both. It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to 
cause the rights of said band of Indians, and of the individual members thereof, to 
be duly presented and protected in said suit, and he shall employ counsel to aid iu such 
protection; and any other claimants to said lands, or any part thereof, may appear in 
said cause, personally or by counsel, to defend the same and assert their rights; and 
said court shall, upon proof and hearing, proceed to determine, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of law and equity, all the questions arising in respect to said lands, or any 
thereof, and decree accordingly, and cause such decree to be carried into execution, 
and the possession of the lauds, or parts thereof, respectively, to be delivered to the 
person entitled thereto; and upon a final decision of the said matters, it shall be the 
duty of the President of the United States to issue patents for said lands in conformity 
to such decision. No objection shall be allowed in said suit in respect of want or mis¬ 
joinder of parties other than such as are required in this act, or for multifariousness 
or want of form. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall exist as in other cases. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

No. 1. 

By the President of the United States of America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, it has become known to me that certain evil disposed.persons have within 
the territory and jurisdiction of the United States, begun and set on foot preparations 
for an organized and forcible possession of, and settlement upon the lands of what is 
known as the Indian Territory, west of the State of Arkansas, which Territory is desig¬ 
nated, recognized and described by the treaties and laws of the United States, and by 
the Executive Authorities, as Indian Country, and as such, is only subject to occupa¬ 
tion by Indian tribes, officers of the Indian Department, military posts and such per¬ 
sons as may be privileged to reside and trade therein under the intercourse laws of 
the United States. 

And whereas those laws provide for the removal of all persons residing and trading 
therein, without express permission of the Indian Department and agents, and also of 
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all persons whom such agents may deem to be improper persons to reside in the Indian 
Country: 

Now, therefore, for the purpose of properly protecting the interests of the Indian 
nations and tribes, as well as of the United States in said Indian Territory, and of 
duly enforcing the laws governing the same, I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the 
United States, do admonish and warn all such persons so intending or preparing to 
remove upon said lauds or into said Territory, without permission of the proper agent 
of the Indian Department, against any attempt to so remove or settle upon any of the 
lands of said Territory: and I do further warn and notify any and all such persons who 
may so offend, that they will be speedily and immediately removed therefrom by the 
agent according to the laws made and provided; and if necessary the aid and assist¬ 
ance of the military forces of the United States will be invoked to carry into proper 
execution the laws of the United States herein referred to. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and third. 

[L. s.] RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 

By the President: 

Wm. M. Evakts, 

Secretary of State. 


CHAP. 35. Ax Act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, and for other purposes. [June 23, 1879.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Conyress assembled, That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropri¬ 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support of 
the Army for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War shall be authorized to detail an officer of the 
Army, not above the rank of captain, for special duty with reference to Indian educa¬ 
tion. 



Statement showing the present liabilities of the United States to Indian tribes under treaty stipulations. 


Description of annuities, &c. 


Thirty installments, provided to he expended 
under the tenth article treaty of October 
21, 1867. 

Purchase of clothing. 


priated, at $30,000 each. 


Arickarees, Gros 
Ventres, and 
Mandans. 

A8sinaboines. 

Black feet, Bloods, 
and Piegans. 
Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes. 


j Pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, 
and engineer. 

Pay of physician and teacher. 

Three installments, for seed and agricultural 
implements. 

Pay of a second blacksmith, iron and steel.... 

Amount to be expended in such goods, &c., as 
the President may from time to time de¬ 
termine. 


Chickasaws. 

Chippewas, Boise 
Porto band. 


Thirty installments, provided to be expended 
under tenth article treaty of October 28, 
1867. 

Purchase of clothing, same article. 

Pay of physician, carpenter, farmer, black¬ 
smith, miller, engineer, and teacljer. 

Three installments, for the purchase of seeds 
and of agricultural implements. 

Pay of second blacksmith, iron and steel. 

Permanent annuity in goods. 

Twenty installments, for blacksmith, assist¬ 
ants, iron, tools, &c. 

Twenty installments, for schools, instructing 
Indians in farming, and for the purchase of 
seeds, tools, &c 


her 1, 1868. 

Eighteen installments, tin 
priated, at $20,000 each. 


j Reference to laws, 
St atutes at Large. 

Annual amount necessary to 
meet stipulations, indefinite 
as to time, now allowed, but 
liable to be discontinued. 

Vol. 15, p.584, §10 


....do .. 

$15, 000 00 

Vol. 15, p.585, §14 

5,200 00 

1 -do. 

2, 500 00 

Vol. 15, p. 583, §8. 


Vol. 15, p. 584, §8. 

2, 000 00 

Treaty not pub¬ 
lished. 

60, 000 00 

— do. 

30, 000 00 

— do. 

40, 000 00 

VoL 15, p.596, §10 


....do . 

14, 000 00 

Vol. 15, p.597, §13 

7,700 00 

Vol. 15, p. 595, §8. 


VoL 15, p. 597, §8. 

2, 000 00 

Vol. 1, p. 619. 


Vol. 14, p. 766, §3. 


....do. 

. 
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Cliippewas, Pilla¬ 
gers, and Lake 
Winnebagoshish 
band. 


Twenty installments of annuity, in money, 
goods, or other articles, provisions, ammu¬ 
nition, and tobacco. 

Support of smith and shop, and pay of two 
farmers, during the pleasure ot the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Ten installments in money, at $20,000 each, 
third article treaty of February 22,1855, and 
third article treaty of May 7, 1804. 

Forty-six installments, to be paid to the chiefs 
of the Mississippi Indians. 

Forty installments: in money, $10,606.66; 
goods, $8,000, and for purposes of utility, 
$4,000. 

Ten installments, for purposes of education, 
per third article treaty of May 7, 1864. 

Permanent annuities. 


Do. 


Do. 

Creeks. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Provisions for smiths, &c. 


Interest on $390,257.92, articles ten and thir¬ 
teen, treaty of January 22, 1855. 

Permanent annuities. 

.do. 


Smiths, shops, &c.. 

Wheelwright, permanent 


Do. 


Do. 

Do 


Crows 


Allowance during the pleasure of the Presi¬ 
dent for blacksmiths, assistants, shops and 
tools, iron and steel, wagon-maker, educa¬ 
tion and assistance in agricultural opera¬ 
tions, &c. 

Interest on $200,000 held in trust, sixth article 
treaty August 7, 1856. 

Interest on $675,168 held in trust, third article 
treaty June 14, 1866, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

For supplying male persons over fourteen 
years of age with a suit of good, substantial 
woolen clothing; females over twelve years 
of age a flannel skirt or goods to make the 
same, a pair of woolen hose, calico and do¬ 
mestic; and boys and girls under the ages 
named such flannel and cotton goods as their 
necessities may require. 


Anmtity, $3,500; goods, &o., $0,500; 

provisions, $1,000; six in¬ 
stallments unappropriated. 
Estimated at. 


Five installments, of $20,000 each, 
duo. 

Thirteen installments, of $1,000 
each, due. 

Fifteen installments, of $22,660.66 
each, due. 


Five installments of $3,000 each, 
duo. 

Second article treaty of Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1805, $3,000; thirteenth 
article treaty of October 18,1820, 
$600; second article treaty of 
January. 20, 1825, $6,000. 

Sixth article treaty of October 18, 
1820; ninth article treaty of 
January 20, 1825. 


Treaty of August 7, 1790. 

Treaty of June 16, 1802. 

Treaty of January 24, 1826. 

Treaty of January 24, 1826 . 

Treaty of January 24, 1826, and 
August 7, 1856. 

Treaty of February 14, 1833, and 
treaty of August 7, 1856. 


Treaty of August 7, 1856. 

Expended under the direction of 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Treaty of May 7, 1808; nineteen 
installments, of $19,000 each, 
due, estimated. 


-—«*».1 

Vol. 10, p. 1112.. 

Yol.13, p.694, §3. 

Yol. 9, p. 904, § 3. 

VoL 10, p. 1168, § 
3; vol. 13, p.694, 
§3. 

Vol. 13, p.694,§3. 



Vol. II, p. 700, §6. 
Vol. 14, p. 786, §3. 


13, 000 00 
339, 999 90 


840 00 . 
270 00 . 
600 00 . 
1,000 00 . 
2,000 00 . 


19, 512 89 

1,500 00 
3, 000 00 

20, 000 00 

1,110 00 

600 00 


490, 000 00 
22, 200 00 
12, 000 00 


to 

o 
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Statement showing the present liabilities of the United States to Indian tribes under treaty stipulations —Continued. 


Names of treaties 


Gros Ventres . 


Kansas. 

Kickapoos. 

Klamatbs and Mo- 


Description of annuities, &c. 


For pay of physician, carpenter, miller, en¬ 
gineer, farmer, and blacksmith. 

Twenty installments, for pay of teacher and 
for books and stationery. 

Blacksmith, iron and steel, and for seeds and 
agricultural implements. 

Amount to be expended in snch goods, provis¬ 
ions, &c., as the President may from time to 
time determine as necessary. 

Interest on $57,500, being the balance on 
$157,500. 

Interest on $200,000, at 5 per cent. 

Interest on $93,581.09, at 5 per cent. 

Five installments of $3,000, third series, to be 
expended under the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Twenty installments, for repairing saw-mill, 
and buildings for blacksmith, carpenter, 
wagon and plowmaker, manual-labor school, 
and hospital. 

For tools and materials for saw and Hour mills, 
carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, wagon and plow 
maker’s shops, books and stationery for 
manual-labor school. 

Pay of superintendent of farming, fanner, 
blacksmith, sawyer, carpenter, and wagon 
and plow maker. 

Pay of physician, miller, and two teachers, for 
twenty years. 

Fifteen installments, to pay $242,086, for ces¬ 
sion of land. 


Number of installments yet unap 
propriated, explanations, &c. 


Treaty of May 7, 1868. 

Ten installments, of $1,500 each, 
due. 

Estimated at. 


Treaty not published (eighth a 
tide, July 13, 1868). 


One installment due.. 


One installment, of $6,000, due... 

•Six installments, of $3,600 each, 
due. 

One installment, of $16,179.06, duo. 


Reference to laws, 
Statutes at Large. 

Annual amount necessary to 
meet stipulations, indefinite 
as to time, now allowed, but 
liable to be discontinued. 

Aggregate of future appropri¬ 
ations that -will be required 
during a limited number of 
years to nay limited annui¬ 
ties incidentally necessary 
to effect the payment. 

Amount of annual liabilities of 
a permanent character. 

Amount held in trust by the 
United States on which 5 
per cent, is annually paid, 
and amounts which,‘invest¬ 
ed at 5 per cent., produce 
permanent annuities. 

Vol. 15, p. 651, §9. 

$4, 500 00 









VoL 15,p. 651, §8. 

2, 000 00 




35, 000 00 




Vol. 10, p. 1071, §9 


$2,875 00 

$57, 500 00 

Vol. 9, p. 842, § 2.. 





Vol. 10, p. 1079, §2 



4 , 679 05 


Vol. 16, p. 708, §2. | 


3, 000 00 


... .do.I 


7, 000 00 



....do .' 





Vol. 16, p. 709, §5. 


6, 000 00 



... do . 


21,600 00 



Vol. 10, pp. 10C5 


16,179 06 



and 1007, $ 5. 1 
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Permanent provision for smith’s shops and i 
miller, &c. 

Interest on $21,884.81, at the rate of 5 per cent., j 
as per third article treaty of June 5,1854. 
Interest on $221,257.86, atopercent. per annum.| 
Permanent annuities ... 


3ay $411.43 for shop and $262.62 | 


Molels. Pay of teacher to manual-labor school, and j 

subsistence of pupils, &c. 

Navajoes. Ten installments, for pay of teachers.| 

Nez Percies. Sixteen installments, for boarding and clotb- j 

ing children who attend school, providing I 
schools, &c., with necessary furniture, pur- j 
chase of wagons, teams, tools, &c. 

Do. Salary of two subordiuate chiefs. j 

Do. Fifteen installments, for repairs of houses, | 

mills, shops, &c. 

Do. Salary of two matrons for se,bools, two assist- ; 

ant teachers, farmer, carpenter, and two 1 
millers. 

Northern ('hey- Thirty installments, for purchase of clothing, 
e lines and Arap'a- as per sixth article treaty May 10, 1808. 

hoes. 

Do. Ten installments, to he expeuded liy the Sec- 

retarv of the Interior, for Indians engaged 
in agricult ure. 

Do. . Pay of teacher, farmer, carpenter, miller, 

blacksmith, engineer, and physician. 

Omahas. Fifteen installments, third series, in money 


June 5, 1854 . 

Fourth article treaty of 1795; third 
article treaty of 1805; third arti¬ 
cle treaty ot" 1809. 

Treaty of December 21,1855. 


Treaty of June 9, 1863. 

Two installments, of $1,000 e 
due. 

Treaty of June 9, 1863. 


Osages . Interest ou $69,120, at, 5 per cent., for educa¬ 

tional purposes. 

Do. Interest on $300,000, at 5 per cent., to be paid j 

semi-annually, in money or such articles as i 
the Secretary of the Interior may direct. | 
©ttoes and Misson- Fifteen installments, third series, in money or 
lias. i otherwise. 

Do. Twelve installments, last series, in money or 

otherwise. 

Pawnees. Annuity goods, and such articles as may he j 

necessary. 

Do. Support of two manual-labor schools and pay ! 

of teachers. 

Do. For iron aud steel and other necessary articles j 

for shops, and pay of two blacksmiths, one 
of which is to be tin and gun smith, and 
compensation of two strikers and appren- 
I tices. 


Three installments, of $20,000 
each, due. 

Twelve iustallmeuts, fourth se¬ 
ries, of $10,000 each, due. 
Resolution of the Senate to treaty, 
January 2, 1825. 

Treaty of September 29,1865. 


Twelve installments, of $5,000 j 
each, due. 

Treaty of September 24, 1857_I 


Estimated, for iron and steel, $500; i 
two blacksmiths, $1,200: and j 
two strikers, $480. 
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Statement showing the present liabilities of the United States to Indian tribes under treaty stipulations— Continued. 


Hames of treaties. 


Description of annuities, &c. 


Number of installments yet unap- .Reference to laws, 
preprinted, explanations, &c. Statutes at Large. 


MS* 

1:1 ts 


B 

fjS 


nau 

Siigjl 

if^ll 

o g.3 £ *g 

Ml In 


3 a 

O* 


Pawnees. 


Poncas. 


Do... 

Pot tawatoi 
Do.... 
Do.... 
I)o.... 
Do... 
Do... 

Do.... 


Farming uteusils and stock, pay of farmer, 
miller, and engineer, and compensation of 
apprentices, to assist, in working in the mill, 
and keeping in repair grist and saw mill. 
Fifteen installments, last series, to be paid to 
them or expended for their benefit,. 

Amount to be expended during the pleasure of 
the President for purposes of civilization. 

Permanent annuity in money. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do.. 


For educational purposes, during the pleasure 
of the President. 

Permanent provision for three blacksmiths 
and assistants, iron and steel. 


Estimated. 


Nine installments, of $8,000 each, 
due. 

Treaty of March 12,1868. 

August 3, 1795. 

September 30,1809. 

October 2,1818.. 

September 20,1828. 

July 29,1829 . 

September 20,1828. 

October 16, 1826; September 20, 
1828; July 29, 1829. 


Do. 

P< »t tawatomies of 
Huron. 

Quapaws. 

Sacs and Foxes of 
Mississippi. 

Do. 


Sacs and Foxes of 
Missouri. 


Permanent provision for furnishing salt. 

Permanent provision for payment of money 
in lieu of tobacco, iron and steel. 

For interest, on $230,064.20, at 5 per cent. 

Permanent annuities. 

For education, smith, farmer, and smith-shop 
during the pleasure of the President. 
Permanent annuity. 

Interest on $200,000, at 5 per cent. 

Interest on $800,000, at 5 per cent. 

Interest on $157,400, at 5 per cent. 


July 29, 1829 .. 

September 20, 1828 ; June 5 and 
17, 1846. 

June 5 and 17,1846. 

November 17,1808. 

$1,000 for education, $1,060 for 
smith, &c. 

Treaty of November 3,1804. 

Treaty of October 21,1837 . 

Treaty of October 21,1842 . 

Treaty of October 21,1837 . 


Vol. 11, p. 730, §4.1 $4,400 00 


YoL 12, p. 998, § 2 

Vol. 7, p. 51, §4.. 
Vol. 7, p. 114, §3. 
Vol. 7, p. 185,63. 
Vol. 7, p. 317,62. 
Vol. 7, p. 330, 62. 
Vol. 7, p. 318, §2. 


vol. 7, p. 318,62; 
vol. 7, p. 321,62. 
Vol. 7, p. 320, 62.. 
Vol. 7, p. 318, 62; 
vol. 9, p.855,610. 
Vol. 9,p. 855,67.. 
Vol. 7, p. 106,62.. 

Vol. 7, p. 425, §3..| 
Vol. 7, p. 85,63... 

Vol. 7,p. 641, 62.-1 
Vol. 7, p. 596,62.. 
Vol. 7, p.543, 62.. 


$357 80 
178 90 
894 50 
715 60 
5,724 77 


10, 000 00 
40 , 000 00 
7 , 870 00 



$7, 156 00 
3, 578 00 
17, 890 00 
14, 312 00 
114, 495 40 


20,179 80 


3,130 80 
2,146 80 

230, 064 20 

8, 000 00 


20, 000 00 

200, 000 00 
800 , 000 00 
157 , 400 00 
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Do .[ For support of school. 

Seminoles. Interest on $500,000, eighth article of treaty of 

! August 7, 1856. 

Do. Interest on $70,000, at 5 per cent. 

Senecas. Permanent annuity.. 

Do.. Smith anil smith shop and miller, permanent.. 

Senecasof New York! Permanent annuities.. 

Do.. j Interest on $75,000, at 5 per cent.. 

Do.| Interest, on $43,050, transferred from the On¬ 

tario Bank to the United States Treasury. 

| Permanent annuity ..... 




Shawnees. 


Do.. 


Shoshones, 
band. 

Shoshones, north¬ 
western band. 
Shoshones, Goship 
band. 

Shoshones and Ban¬ 
nocks : 

Shoshones. 

Do. 


.j Support of smiths and smiths' shops. 

. Permanent annuity for education. 

. Interest on $40,000, at 5 per cent. 

•estern Twenty installments of $5,000 each, under the 
direction of the President. 


.. do 


Do. 

Six Nations of New 
York. 

Sioux, Sisseton, and 
Wahpeton of 
Lake Traverse 
andDcvil’s Lake. 

Sioux of different 
tribes, including 
Santee Sioux of 
Nebraska. 

Do. 

Do. 


For the purchase of clothing for men, women, 
and children, thirty installments. 

For t he purchase of such articles as may be 
considered proper by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

For pay of physician, carpenter, teacher, en¬ 
gineer, farmer and blacksmith. 

Blacksmith, and for iron and steel for shops .. 

For the purchase of clothing for men, women, 
and children, thirty installments. 

Pay of physician, carpenter, miller, teacher, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith. 

Permanent annuities in clothing, &c.. 

Amount to bo expended in such goods and 
other articles as t he Presiden t may from time 
to time determine, $800,000 in ten install¬ 
ments, per agreement February 19, 1867. 

Purchase of clothing for men, women, and 
children. 


Blacksmith, and for iron and steel. 

For such articles as may be considered neces¬ 
sary by the Secretary of the Interior for 
persons roaming, 

Physician, five teachers, carpenter, miller, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith. 


February 28, 1831 — 

February 19,1841. 

Act. of June 27,1846 .. 


Treaty of September 17,1818 .. 


Treaty of July 20, 1831. 

Augusts, 1795; September29,1817. 

August 3, 1795; May 10, 1854. 

Four installments to be appropri 
ated. 

..do.. 


Twenty installments due, esti¬ 
mated at $11,500 each. 

One installment due, estimated... 


Twenty installments due, 
mated at $6,937 each. 
Estimated. 


Treaty, November 11,1794 . 


Estimated. 

Twenty installments, of $200,000 
each, due; estimated. 


Vol. 14, p. 757, §3 
VoL 7, p. 161, §4; 
vol. 7, p. 179, §4. 
Vol. 7, p.349, §4.. 
Vol. 4, p.442 ... 
Vol. 9, p. 35, §2.. 
Vol. 9, p. 35, $3.. 

Vol. 7, p. 179, § 4 


Vol. 7, p. 352,64.. 
Vol. 7, p. 51, §4... 
Vol. 10, p. 1056, §3 
VoL 18, p. 690, §7 1 

Vol. 13, p. 663, §3 
Vol. 13, p. 652, §7 


Vol. 15, p. 676, § lo] 

Vol. 15, p. 676, §3 
Vol. 15, p. 676, §9 

Vol. 15, p. 676, $10| 
Vol. 7, p. (54, §>6.. 

Revised Treaties, 
p. 1051, §2. 

Vol. 15, p. 638, § lol 


-do. 

VoL 15, p. 638, §13| 


20,000 00 

4, 000 00 


230, 000 00 

20,000 00 


25,000 

00 

500, 000 

00 

3,590 

00 

70, 000 

00 

1,000 

00 

20, 000 

00 

1,660 

00 

33, 200 

00 

6, 000 

00 

120, 000 

00 

3, 750 

00 

75, 000 

00 

2,152 

50 

43, 050 

00 

1,000 

00 

20,000 

00 

3,000 

00 

60,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

40,000 

00 


5, 000 00 
1, 000 00 | 


.: 4,500 00 90, 000 00 

240,000 00 . . 
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Statement showing the present liabilities of the United States to Indian tribes under treaty stipulations—Continued. 


mea of treaties. 

Description of annuities, &c. 

| Number of installments yet unap¬ 
propriated, explanations, &e. 

Sioux: of different 
tribes, including 
Santee Sioux of 
Nebraska. 

Tabequacho baud 
of Utes. 

Tabequacho, Mua- 
die, Capote, Wee- 
minuche, Yampa, 
Grand River, and 
Uintah bands of 
Utes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. i 

Purchase of rations, &c., as per article 5, 

| agreement of September 26, 1876. 



i For iron and steel and necessary tools for 
i blacksmith-shop. 

Two carpenters, two millers, two farmers, one 
blacksmith, and two teachers. 

Thirty installments of $30,000 each, to be ex- j 
pended under the direction of the Secretary I 
of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, &c. 

Annual amount to be expended under the di- ' 



Nineteen installments, each 
$30,000, due. 

Winnebagoes. 

Do. 

Walpahpe tribe of 
Snakes. 

Yankton tribe of j 
Sioux. 

Do.! 

Total. 

rection of the Secretary of the Interior, in J 
supplying said Indians with beef, mutton, 
wheat, flour, beans, &c. 

Interest on $804,909.17, at 5 per cent, perannnm. 

Interest on $78,340.41, at 5 per cent, per annum, 
to be expended under the direction of the j 
^ Secretary of the Interior. 

Ten installments, second series, under the di¬ 
rection of the President. 

Ten installments, of $25,000 each, being third j 
series, to be paid to them, or expended for 
their benefit. 

Twenty installments, of $15,000 each, fourth 
eries, to be paid to them, or expended for 
their benefit. 

November 1, 1837, and Senate 
amendment, July 17, 1862. 

July 15,1870. 

Two installments, of $1,200 each, j 
due. 

Niue installments due, of $25,000 i 
each. 

Twenty installments, of $15,000 . 
each, due. 

. L 


! | § a" 


Reference to laws, I 


M 35 

Jl Ill's'll| =| 

•»S 1! 

siig&ta e:„ 

ipll lllfslii !»l 

s5l;? 1,2 

las; jftuj;ni In 


HTb 


Vol. 19, p. 256, § 5. $1,100,000 00, 


VoL 13, p. 675, § 10 
Vol. 15, p. 621, § 9 ! 


Vol. 15, p. 622, § 15 
Vol. 15, p. 622, § lli 

VoL 15, p.622, § 12 


720 00 ! 
220 00 


Vol. 7, p.546, §4; . 

vol. 12, p.628,44. 

Vol. 16, p. 355, §1.1. . 


$40, 245 45 $804, 909 17 

3, 917 02 ! 78, 340 41 


Vol. 14, p.684, §7 . 2,400 00 

VoL 11, p. 744, § 4 1 . 225, 000 00 . 


.1,436,750 00 11,184, 218 96 j 360, 585 16 j 6, 341, 303 26 


OO 

o 

1C 
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TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST LANDS. 

The following statements show the transactions in the Indian trust 
funds and trust lands during the year ending October 3J, 1879. 

United States 4 per cent, bonds, amounting to $490,350, have been 
purchased for various tribes, as indicated in Statement No. 1. These 
were purchased with funds derived from the redemption of United 
States registered Gs, act of March 3, 1865, and United States 10-40s. 

Statement No. 2 shows the kind of bonds redeemed, the tribes to 
which they belonged, date of redemption, and amount belonging to 
each tribe. The funds derived from the redemption of these bonds were 
reinvested, as shown in Statement No. 1. 

Statements A, B, 0, D, E, F, G, and II show in detail the various 
changes in the stocks, funds in the Treasury to the credit of various 
tribes, collections of coin interest, and the premium realized from the 
sale thereof, and collections of interest in currency. Following these 
statements is a consolidation of all interest collected, including premi¬ 
um on coin and the disposition thereof, and a statement of interest ap¬ 
propriated by Congress on non-paying State stocks, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1879. A statement, also, will be found giving in detail 
the appropriations for the current fiscal year for the several Indian 
tribes and the Indian service, together with the principal of bonds held 
in trust for Indian tribes, and of funds placed in the Treasury to their 
credit, and of interest annually arising from such bonds and funds; 
also, a statement showing the transactions arising on account of moneys 
derived from the sales of Indian lands, all being sufficiently in detail to 
enable a proper understanding of the subject. 


No. 1 .—Statement of investments in stocks, showing kind, amount, tribes or funds for which the same were made, and sources whence the funds invested were 

derived. 


Kind of bonds purchased. 

| 

R 

"Si 

S 

< 

Fund or tribe. 

Amount drawn | 
for investment, j 

^ I 

Funds invested derived from— 

United States 4 percent, consolsof 1907. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Total. 

Jnne23,1879 

June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
June 23,1879 
| June 23,1879 
Sept. 13,1879 
Sept. 13,1879 
Sept. 13,1879 
Sept. 13,1879 

$161,950 00 

125, 270 29 
49, 545 00 
26, 562 38 
1,427 20 
7, 000 00 
14, 430 16 

3 85 
7,000 00 
6,761 12 
31, 200 00 
1,000 00 
54,200 00 
10, 000 00 

Cherokee national fund. 

Clierokee school fund. 

Cherokee orphan fund. 

Chippewa and Christian Indians. 

Choctaw school fund. 

Iowas. 

Kansas schools. 

Kaskaskias, Peoria s, Weas, &c.,... 

Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri. 

Senecas and Shawnees. 

Cherokee school fund. 

Senecas and Shawnees. 

Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 

Cherokee orphan fund. 

$161, 950 00 

125,270 29 
49, 545 00 
26, 562 38 

1,427 20 
7, 000 00 
14,430 16 
■ 3 85 
7, 000 00 
6,761 12 
31, 200 00 
1,000 00 
54,200 00 
10, 000 00 

United States registered 6s, act of March 3, 
1865, loan of 1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

United States 10-40s. 

Do. 

Do. 

United States registered 6s, act of March 3, 
1865, loan of 1868. 

496,350 00 

496,350 00 
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No. 2. —Statement showing the redemption of bonds since November 1,1378. 


Kind of bonds. 


Fund or tribe. 


Date of re- Amount re¬ 
demption. deemed. 


United States registered G’s, 
act of March 3, 1865, loan 
of 1867. 



United States 10-40’s 


Cherokee national fund 


Cherokee school fund. 

Cherokee orphan fund. 

Chippewa and Christian Indians.. 

Choctaw school fund. 

Iowas. 

Kansas schools. 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, &c. .. 
Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri... 

Senecas and Shawnees. 

Cherokee school fund. 

Senecas and Shawnees. 

Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi 
Cherokee orphan fund. 


Apr. 

23 

1879 

$161, 950 

00 

Apr. 

23 

1879 

125, 270 

29 

Apr. 

23 

1879 

49, 545 

00 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

26, 562 

38 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

1, 427 

20 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

7, 000 

00 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

14,430 

16 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

3 

85 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

7,000 

00 

Apr. 

23, 

1879 

6,761 

12 

July 

18, 

1879 

31, 200 

00 

July 

18, 

1879 

1,000 

00 

July 

18, 

1879 

54,200 

00 

July 

4, 

1879 

10, 000 

00 


of 1868. 
Total. 


496, 350 00 


Recapitulation of statements showing the aggregate of bonds held in trust for various Indian 
tribes, November 1, 1379. 


Whole amount of bonds on hand November 1, 1878. $5,180,036 83$ 

Amount of bonds since purchased (as per statement No. 1).. $498,350 
Amount of bonds redeemed (as per statement No. 2). 496,350 


Total amount on baud November 1, 1879 . 5,180,086 83$ 

'A. —List of names of Indian tribes for whom stock is held in trust bg the Treasurer of the 
United States, showing the amount standing to the credit of each tribe, the annual interest, 
the date of treaty or law under which the investment was made, and the amount of abstracted 
bonds for which Congress has made no appropriation, and the annual interest on the same. 


Cherokee national fund.. 
Cherokee school fund.... 


Cherokee orphan fund.... 
Cherokee asylum fund... 
Chickasaw national fund. 


s 

■\ 

Chickasaw incompetents ... 
Chippewa and Christian In¬ 
dians . 

Choctaw general fund. 

Choctaw school fund . 

Creek orphans. 

Delaware general fund 
Delaware school fund. 


Kansas schools. 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, &c... ^ 
Kaskaskias, &e., school fund 

Kickapoos. 

Menomonees. 

Osage schools.. 

Ottawas and Chippewas .... 
Pottawatomies, education... 

Pottawatomies, mills. 

Pottawatomies, Prairie band| 
Sacs and Foxes of Missis¬ 
sippi . 


Dec. 29,1835 
Feb. 27,1819 
Dec. 29,1835 
Dec. 29,1835 
Feb. 14,1873 
Feb. 14,1873 
Oct. 20,1872 
May 24,1834 
June 20,1878 
May 24,1834 

July 15,1859 
Jau. 17,1837 
Sept. 27,1830 
May 24,1832 
May 6,1854 
Sept. 24,1829 
May 17,1854 
Mar. 6,1861 
June 3,1825 
May 30,1854 
Feb. 23,1867 
Feb. 23,1867 
June 28,1862 
Sept. 3,1836 
June 2,1825 
Mar. 28,1836 
Sept. 26,1833 
Sept. 26,1833 


Statutes ! 

at Large. ! Amount of j 
-;-] stock. 


Amount of 
abstracted 
bonds. 


7 195 D 

7 478 J | 

7 ! 478 ) 
17 ! 462 i | 
17 | 462 I 
7 1 381> ! 
7 | 450 J | 

I 


$944, 641 03 j $49, 908 93 
515, 586 82 ) 25, 043 18 
243, 800 28 | 11, 816 80 
64,147 17 j 3, 207 36 
1, 306, 664 81f 74, 428 41 
2 , 000 00 ' 100 00 


Feb. 18,1867 15 495 

interest appropriated o 


42, 560 36 


7 | 333 ! 
7 I 366 ! 
10 1048 I 
7 j 327 I 
10 1069 1 

12 1171>| 
7 1 244 | 

10 ,1082 ? 
15 j 519 ) i 
15 519 j 

13 | 625 ! 
7 , 506 


1, 862 40 
27,184 45 

2, 459 35 


$68, 000 00 

15, 000 00 


$4, 080 00 
900 00 


1, 214 41 

4, 938 10 |. 

2,484 59 . 

6,428 49 . 

7, 651 97 . 

1, 995 57 |. 

967 25. 

3, 847 36 I al, 000 00 
853 32 .. 


55, 058 21 1 2, 210 91 

$1,000 abstracted bond. 
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A .—List of names of Indian tribes for whom stock is held, fc. —Continued. 


Sacs and Foxes of Missoni 
Senecas. 


Senecas and Shawnees.... 
Senecas, Tonawanda band 

Shawnees. 

Eastern Shawnees. 


Mar. 6,1861 : 12 1171 
I June 14,1836 I 5 47 

| Jan. 9,1837 . 5 i 135 
June 14,1836 j 5 ; 47 
I Jan. 9,1837 i 5 | 135 
.1 Nov. 5,1857 : 11 737 

. i Mav 10,1854 I 15 j 515 
. Fel). 23,1867 j 15 < 515 


Amount of 
- stock. 

Annual in¬ 
terest. 

Amount of 
abstracted 
bonds. 

Annual 

interest. 

$21, 659 12 

$i, 012 96 



40, 979 60 

2, 048 98 



£ 15,140 42 

86, 950 00 

4, 835 65 

679 40 

4, 347 50 
241 78 



11, 079 12 

553 95 



5,180, 066 83| 

278,097 94 

$84, 000 00 

$4,980 00 


B .—Statement of stock account, exhibiting in detail the securities in which the funds of each 
tribe are invested and now on hand, the annual interest on the same, and the amount of 
abstracted bonds not provided for by Congress. 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL FUND. 


State of Florida.! 

State of Louisiana.! 

State of Missouri. 

State of North Carolina. 

State of South Carolina. 

State of Tennessee. 

State of Tennessee. 

State of Virginia. 

United States issue to Union Pacific Railroad, 

eastern division. 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 . 


United States, funded, loan of 1881.. 
Total. 


156,638 56 j 9, 398 31 
161, 950 00 ! 6,478 00 
241, 052 47 i 12, 052 62 


State of Florida.I 

State of Louisiana. 

State of North Carolina. 

State of South Carolina. 

State of Tennessee. 

State of Virginia (Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 

Company). 

United States issue to Union Pacific Railroad, 

eastern division.j 

United States 4 per cent, consols. 1907.; 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 . 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. j 


7, 000 00 i 7, 000 0 

I 

1,000 00 i. 


CHEROKEE ORPHANS’ FUND. 

ates issue to Union Pacific Railroad, 


United States issue to Union Pacific R 

eastern division. 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 
United States 4 per cent, consols. 1907 
United States, funded, loan of 1881... 


United States, funded, loan of 1881.. 
Total. 


22, 223 26 i 1,333 40 
49, 545 00 i 1. 981 80 
10, 000 00 | 400 00 

162, 032 02 8,101 60 


CHEROKEE ASYLUM FUND. 
United States, funded, loan of 1881... 
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B .—Statement of stock account , exhibiting in detail the securities, $c. —Continued. 
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CHICKASAW NATIONAL FUND. 


State of Arkansas. 

State of Maryland. 

State of Tennessee. 

State of Tennessee. 1 

State of Virginia (Richmond and Danville j 

Railroad).j 

United States, registered, loan of 1801.! 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 

Total.! 

CHICKASAW INCOMPETENTS. 

State of Indiana. i 

CHIPPEWA AND CHRISTIAN INDIAN'S. I 


Total.. 

CHOCTAW GENERAL FUND. 


State of Virginia, registered. 

United States, registered, loan of 1881.. 


CHOCTAW SCHOOL FUND. 


CREEK ORPHANS. 

State of Tennessee. 

State of Virginia (Richmond and Danville Rail¬ 
road Company). 

State of Virginia (Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 

Company). 

State of Virginia, registered, certificates. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 




Total. 

DELAWARE GENERAL FUND. 


State of Florida. 

State of North Carolina. 

United States issue to Union Pacific Railroad, 

eastern division. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 


Total. 

DELAWARE SCHOOL FUND. 
United States, funded, loan of 1881... 

IOW AS. 


State of Florida..'. 

State of Louisiana. 

State of North Carolina. 

State of South Carolina. 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 . 
United States, funded, loan of 1881_ 


Total.. 


$168, 000 00 $10, 080 00 
8, 350 17 501 01 

616, 000 00 36, 960 00 

66, 666 66.J 3, 500 00 

100, 000 00 6, 000 00 

500 00 30 00 

347,147 98 17,357 40 


1, 306, 664 81§; 74,428 41 


2, 000 00 I 100 00 


42,560 36 1 1,862 40 


453, 689 00 j 27,184 45 


49, 472 70 I 2,459 3 5 


20, 000 00 

3, 500 00 


1, 000 00 

210 00 


76, 993 66 j 4, 392 68 


456, 501 62 | 25, 247 91 


22, 000 00 
9, 000 00 
21, 000 00 
3, 000 00 
7, 000 00 
42, 780 07 


1, 540' 00 
540 00 
1, 260 00 
180 00 


104, 780 07 5, 939 00 
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B .—State n?nt of a took account, exhibiting in detail the securities, $’C .—Continued. 




KANSAS SCHOOLS. 


United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 . 
United States, funded, loan of 1881. 


Total. 

KASKASKIAS, PEORIAS, ETC. 


State of Florida.. 

State of Louisiana. 

State of North Carolina.. 

State of South Carolina. 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 . 
United States, funded, loan of 1881_ 


Total... 

KASKASKIAS, PEORIAS, ETC., SCHOOL FUS'D. 


11 


Total. 

KtCKAPOOS. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881.. 

MENOMONEES. 


Total. 

OSAGE SCHOOLS. 

Unitod States, funded, loan of 1881... 

OTTAWAS AND CHIPI’EWAS. 


State of Tennessee. 

State of Virginia (Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 

Company) . 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 


Total. 

POTTAW ATOMIES—EDUCATION. 


Total .. 

PKAIRIK BAND OF POTTAVVATOMIES. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 

POTTAW ATOMIES—MILLS. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 

. SACS AND FOXES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


.. 27, 174 41 | 1,214 41 


16, 300 00 
15, 000 00 
43,000 00 
3, 000 00 


1,141 00 
900 00 
2, 581 00 
180 00 


18, 745 00 j 967 25 


76, 947 12 | 3, 847 30 


Tntal. 
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B .—Statement of stock account, exhibiting in detail the securities, <fc.—Continued. 



C .—Statement of stocks held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust for the various 
Indian tribes, showing the amount now on hand; also abstracted bonds, for which Congress 
has made no appropriation. 


Stocks. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount on 
hand. 

Amount of 
abstracted 
bonds. 


. 

7 

5 

6 

6 

• 6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

? 

4 

6 

6 

5 

$168,000 00 
132, 000 00 
6, 000 00 
37,000 00 
8, 350 17 




State of Indiana.j 

$1, 000 00 




50, 000 00 
21, 000 00 

State of Xortli Carolina. 

State of South 0$*To]ioft ....... 

192,000 00 
125, 000 00 
616,000 00 
165, 000 00 
66, 666 66J 
698,300 00 
496, 350 00 
500 00 
280, 000 00 
2,188,900 00 

1 5,180,066 83§ 

State of Tennessee. 

State of Tennessee - - ..... 

12, 000 00 

State of Tenneaaee ,,,,,,... 


State <»f Virginia , ... ...... 


United States 4 per cent, consols, 1007. 

United States, registered, loan of 1861. 

United States issue to Union Pacific Railroad, eastern division.; 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 

Total.;. 

84, 000 00 
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D .—Statement of funds held in trust by the government in lieu of investment. 


Tribes. 



Choctaws. 
Creeks_ 


Cherokees. 

Iowas. 

Kansas. 

Kiekapoos . 

Miamies of Indiana. 
Miamies of Kansas . 
Osages. 


Pottawatomies.| 

Sacs and Poxes of the Mississippi. 

Sacs and Poxes of the Missouri. 

Seminole8. 

Senecas of New York.1 

Shawnees. 

Stockbridges and Munsees . 

Winnebagoes. 

Tabequache and other bands of Utes 


Jan. 20,1825 
June 22,1855 
Aug. 7,1856 
June 14,1866 
July 15,1870 
Juno 5,1872 


May 18,1854 
June 5,1854 
June 5,1854 
June 2,1825 
Sept. 29,1865 
July 15,1870 
May 9,1872 
J une 5,1846 
June 17,1846 
Oct. 2,1837 
Oct. 11,1842 
Oct. 21,1837 
Aug. 7,1856 
May 21,1866 
June 27,1846 
May 10,1854 
Feb. 6,1871 
Nov. 1,1837 
July 15,1870 
Apr. 29,1874 


Amount of 5 per cent, funds, as above i 
stated, held by the government in lieu ! 
of investment...!, 


Amount of annual interest... 





£ 






Statutes at Large. 


ti 




c * 

.sj 




SH 

fi 

Vol. 

Page. 

Sec. 

I 03 

a 





< 

7 

11 

236 

6J4 

9 

j $390, 257 92 

$19,512 89 

11 

701 

6 

200, 000 00 

10, 000 00 

14 

786 

3 

675,168 00 

33, 758 40 

16 

17 

362 

228 


| 721, 748 80 

36,087 44 

10 

1071 

9 

57, 500 00 

2, 875 00 

9 

842 

2 

200, 000 00 

10, 000 00 

10 

1079 


93, 581 09 

4, 079 05 

10 

1099 

4 

221, 257 86 

11, 062 89 

10 

1094 

3 

21, 884 81 

1. 094 24 

7 

242 

6 

69,120 00 

3, 456 00 

14 

687 

1 

300, 000 00 

15, 000 00 

16 

17 

362 

91 

12 

2 

|*1,216,257 29 

60, 812 86 

1 9 

854 

7 

230, 064 20 

11,503 21 

7 

541 

2 

200, 000 00 

10, 000 00 

7 

596 | 

2 

800, 000 00 

40, 000 00 

7 

543 ' 

2 

157,400 00 

7, 870 00 

11 

702 

8 

500, 000 00 

25, 000 00 

14 

757 

3 

70, 000 00 

3, 500 00 

9 

35 

2,3 

118, 050 00 

5, 902 50 

10 

1056 

3 

40, 000 00 

2,000 00 

16 

405 

4,5 

75, 804 46 

3, 790 22 

7 

546 

4 

804, 909 17 

40,245 45 

16 

355 


78, 340 41 

i 3, 917 02 

18 

41 

! 2 

500, 000 00 

25, 000 00 




7, 741, 344 01 

; 









387, 067 17 






* Amount held in trust March 1,1879. 


D No. 2.— Funds held by the government in lieu of abstracted bonds. 


Tribes. 

Date of acts, reso¬ 
lutions, or trea¬ 
ties. 

Statutes at Large. 

Amount in the 17. 

S. Treasury. 

Annual interest at 

5 per cent. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Sec. 

Amounts brought forward from state¬ 
ment D. 





$7, 741,344 01 
14, 861 28 
406, 571 28 
66, 735 00 

8,229,511 57 

$387, 067 17 
743 06 
20, 328 56 
3, 336 75 

411, 475 54 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, &c. 

Delawares. 

Iowas. 

July 12,1862 
July 12,1862 
July 12,1862 

12 

12 

12 

539 

539 

539 


Total amount in lieu of investment. 

Total annual interest on same. 









The changes in the account of funds held ii* lieu of investment are accounted for as 
follows, viz: 


Amount reported in statements D and D No. 2, November 1, 1878. $8,027,635 74 

This fund has been increased by— 

Net proceeds of Osage lands from March 1, 1878, to March 

1,1879.. 201,875 83 

Total as before stated. 8,229,511 57 
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E .—Interest collected on Unitei States bonia, paj/tble in coin, and premium realized in coin 
' sold. 


Fund or tribe. 


Cherokee national fund. $96, 984 26 

i 161, 950 00 
241, 052 47 
241, 052 47 
241, 052 47 
i 161, 450 00 
500 00 
t 161, 950 00 
! 241, 052 47 


Cherokee school fund .. 


Cherokee asylum fund. 


Cherokee orphan-fund.. 


' 229, 013 55 
| 283, 262 25 
! 125, 270 29 I 
' 283, 262 25 
2s:i, 262 25 
! 125, 270 29 : 
i 31,200 00 I 
125, 270 29 
31, 200 00 ■ 
283, 262 25 ' 


67, 675 27 
64,147 17 
64,147 17 
64,147 17 
j 64,147 17 


.. 150, 449 94 
S 162, 032 02 
59, 545 00 
162,032 02 
162, 032 02 
49, 545 00 
49, 545 00 
10, 000 00 
162, 032 02 


July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 .. 
July 1, 1878, to Jan. 1,1879.... 
Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 ... 
Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879.... 

Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879_ 

Jan. 1,1879, to April 23,1879.. 
Jan. 1,1879, to April 20,1879.. 
April 24,1879, to July 1,1879 . 
May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 ... 


July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878.. 
Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 ... 
July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879.... 
Nov. 1.1878, to Feb. 1,1879.... 
Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 ... 
Jan. 1,1879, to April 23.1879.. 
Sept. 1,1878, to March 1,1879 . 
April 24,1879, to July 1,1879 . 
March 1.1879, to July 17,1879 
May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 ... 


July 1 , 1878, to Sept. 20,1878 . 
Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .. 
Nov. 1 , 1878, to Feb. 1,1879. .. 
Feb. 1.1879. to May 1.1879... 
May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 ... 


Chickasaw national fund.. 


July 1 , 1878 , to Sept. 20,1878 . 
Aug. 1 , 1878 , to Nov. 1,1878 .. 
July 1 , 1878 , to Jan. 1 , 1879 ... 
Nov. 1 , 1878 , to Feb. 1 , 1879 ... 
Feb. 1 , 1879 , to May 1,1879 .. 
Jan. 1 , 1879 , to Apr. 23,1879 .. 
April 24,1879 , to July 1 , 1879 . 
Jan. 1,1879 , to July 3,1879 .. 
May 1 , 1879 , to Aug. 1,1879 .. 


Choctaw general fund.. 


50 95 
347,147 98 
500 00 
347,147 98 
347,147 98 
500 00 
347,147 98 


4,454 74 
15, 997 98 
26, 562 38 
15, 997 98 
15, 997 98 
26, 562 38 
26, 562 38 
15, 997 98 


1,781 90 
3, 689 00 
3, 689 00 
3, 689 00 
3, 689 00 


16, 928 00 
48, 045 50 
1, 427 20 
48, 045 50 
48, 045 50 
1, 427 20 


July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 . 
Aug. 1 , 1878, to Nov. 1 , 1878 .. 

• July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879 .. 
Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879... 
Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 
Jan. 1,1879, to July 1,1879 ... 
May 1,1879,to Aug. 1,1879.. 


July 1,1878, to Sept 20,1878 .. 
Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 ... 
July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879 
Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879.... 

: Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 
Jan. 1,1879, to April 23,1879.. 
I April 24,1879, to July 1,1879 . 
Mav 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 ... 


July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878. 
Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .. 
Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879 .. 
Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879... 
May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 .. 


July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 .. 
Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878... 

: July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879 

i Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879_ 

Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879.... 
Jan. 1,1879, to Apr. 23,1879... 


Coin inter- 

Premium 

est. 

realized. 

$1,291 35 

$5 65 

4,858 50 
3, 013 16 
3, 013 16 

7 53 

2, 998 98 

9 04 


. 

. 

1,206 87 
3, 013 16 

22, 417 38 

13 18 

3, 049 34 

13 34 

3, 540 78 
3,758 11 

8 85 

3, 540 78 
2, 326 93 


780 00 
933 53 

. 

3, 540 78 



25, 605 11 

22 19 

901 11 

3 94 

801 84 

£ 01 


. 


. 



4,108 47 

5 95 

2, 003 26 

8 76 

2, 025 40 
1, 786 35 i 
! 2, 025 40 

5 06 

. 

i 2, 025 40 


920 32 
369 21 i 
304 93 


2, 025 40 | 


13, 485 07 | 

13 82 

68 ! 

01 

1 4, 339 35 

10 85 

15 00 ! 


4,339 75 
’ 4, 339 75 

15 00 1 
4, 339 75 1 


1 17, 389 28 j 

10 86 

59 31 

26 

199 98 
796 87 

50 

199 98 


199 98 


493 40 


197 94 


199 98 



l 2, 347 44 1 

76 

23 73 ! 

10 

46 11 ! 
46 11 ! 
46 11 1 
46 11 | 

12 

208 17 | 

22 

225 40 : 

99 

600 57 i 

1 50 

42 82 1 



600 57 j. 
600 57 ! 
26 51 ! 


Choctaw school fund. 
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E .—Interest collected on United States bonds, payable in coin, <fe.—Continued. 


Fund or tribe. 

Face of 
bonds. 

1 Period for which interest was col¬ 
lected. 

Coin inter¬ 
est. 

| Premium 
realized. 

Choctaw school fund. 

$1, 427 20 
48, 045 50 

April 24,1879, to July 1,1879. 

May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 . 

$10 63 
600 57 ! 



2, 707 64 | $2 40 


Creek orphans.' 414 16 Julv 1,1878, to Sept. 20, 1878. 5 51 ! u;i 

I 2, 693 66 Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 . 33 67 09 

2,693 66 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879 . 33 67 . 

! 2, 693 66 Feb. 1,1879, to May 1, 1879 . 33 67 . 

2, 693 66 May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 . 33 67 |. 


140 19 ! 12 


Delaware general fund.i 52, 587 43 | July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878. 1 700 20 j 3 0B 

267, 217 72 Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 . 3, 340 22 ' 8 35 

267,217 72 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 . 3, 340 22 . 

267, 217 72 . Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879. 3, 340 22 . 

267, 217 72 May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879.j 3, 340 22 . 

14,061 08; 1141 

Delaware school fund.' 11,000 00 ' Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 . 137 5.) 34 

11, 000 00 1 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879. 137 50 1 . 

11, 000 00 Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879.j 137 50 i. 

11, 000 00 May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879.. 137 50 1 . 

550 00 | 34 

Iowas. 1 5, 220 19 ' July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 .! 69 51 j ~30 

42, 780 07 ; Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .i 534 75 j 1 34 

7, 000 00 ! July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879 .1 210 00 !. 

42, 780 07 | Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879.1 534 75 . 

! 42, 780 07 I Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 .; 534 75 !. 

7, 000 00 , Jan. 1,1879, to April 23,1879 . j 130 03 |. 

i 7, 000 00 ! April 24,1879, to July 1,1879., 52 16 . 

] 42, 780 07 j May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 . 534 75 I. 

' 2,600 70 | 1 64 

Kansas schools.| 1, 781 90 July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 .' '23~73 _ | 10 

12,744 25 Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 . 159 30! 40 

14, 430 16 July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879 . 432 90 |. 

12, 744 25 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879. 159 30 . 

1 12, 744 25 i Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879. 1 159 30 1 . 

14, 430 16 : Jan. 1,1879, to April 23,1879 . 268 05 I. 

! 14, 430 16 April 24,1879, to July 1,1879. 107 53 . 

12, 744 25 j May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 .j 159 30 I . 

1,469 41 { 50 

Kickapoos.. 128, 569 91 ! Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .| 1, 607 12 1 4 02 

128, 569 91 ! Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1.1879.1 1, 607 12 !. 

128, 569 91 ! Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 . 1, 607 12 ; . 

128, 569 91 j May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 .i 1, 607 12 j. 

6, 428 48 J 4 02 

Kaskaskias, Peorias,Weas, and j 97 04 ! July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 .! 1 29 j 01 

Piankeshaws. 2,739 Cl Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 . 34 24 ! 09 

3 85 ! July 1,1878, to Jan. 1,1879 .! 12 1 . 

2, 739 01 I Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879 . 34 24 >. 

2, 739 01 | Feb. 1,1879, to May 1.1879. 34 24 ;. 

3 85 ; Jan. 1,1879, to April 23,1879 . 07 :. 

3 85 April 24,1879, to July 1,1879. 03 . 

2, 739 01 ; May 1,1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 . 34 24 j. 

; 138 47 j 10 

Kaskaskias, Peorias,Weas, and ] 20,711 97 : Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .| 258 90 I 65 

Piankeshaws" school fund. j 20,711 97 j Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879.i 258 90 !. 

20, 711 97 1 Feb. 1,1879, to Mav 1,1879 . 258 90 i. 

20, 711 97 ! May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879., 258 90 !. 

! 1,035 60 | 65 

Menoinonees. ! 8, 018 52 July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 .i 106 77~ j ~47 

134, 039 38 Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .j 1, 075 49 4 19 

134, 039 38 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879. 1, 675 49 . 

134, 039 38 Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 . 1, 675 49 . 

134, 039 38 May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 . 1, 675 49 . 


6, 808 73 j 4 66 
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E .—Interest collected on United States bonds, payable in coin, t/-c.—Continued. 


Fund or tribe. 


Osage schools.. 


$6, 236 63 i July 1,1878, to Sept. 20,1878 . 
39. 911 53 Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .. 
39, 911 53 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879... 
39, 911 53 Feb. 1,1879, to May 1,1879 ... 
39, 911 53 May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879 .. 


Ottawas and Chippewas . 


8, 909 47 July 1.1878, to Sept. 20,1878 . 
14, 745 00 Aug. 1,1878, to Nov. 1,1878 .. 
14, 745 00 Nov. 1,1878, to Feb. 1,1879.. 
14, 745 00 : Feb. 1.1879, to May 1,1879 .. 
14, 745 00 May 1,1879, to Aug. 1,1879.., 


Pottawatomies, education. 2,813 31 ; July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20. 1878 

72, 947 12 : Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878. 

72,947 12 1 Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879. 

■ 72, 947 12 | Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879.. 

72, 947 12 ! May 1. 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879. 

Pottawatomies, mills. j 2,180 00 ; July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20, 1878. 

17, 066 44 Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1. 1878.. 
17, 066 44 Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 .. 

17, 066 44 Feb. 1. 1879. to May 1. 1879... 

17, 066 44 May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879.. 


80, 618 57 | Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1,1878... 
80, 618 57 | Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1. 1879 ... 
80, 618 57 I Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1,1879.... 
80, 618 57 j May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 

I 

14, 659 12 j Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878... 
14, 659 12 ! Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 
14, 659 12 | Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879.... 
14, 659 12 i May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879... 
5,100 00 ! July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20, 1878.. 
7, 000 00 ! July 1, 1878, to Jan. 1,1879 ... 
7,000 00 Jan. 1, 1879, to April 23, 1879.. 
7, 000 00 | Apr. 24, 1879, to July 1, 1879 .. 


Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri., 


905 41 : July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20, 1878 .. 

858 21 i Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878... 

>08 21 Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 ... 

858 21 Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879.... 

Sept. 1, 1878. to Mar. 1, 1879... 
May 1. 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 
Mar. 1, 1879, to July 18, 1879 .. 


54, 200 00 
858 21 
54, 200 00 


37 17 ! July 1, 1878. to Sept 20, 1878.. 
40, 979 60 | Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878 . 
40, 979 60 i Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879.. 
40, 979 60 i Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879... 
40, 979 60 May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 .. 


855 87 | 


183 24 I 
183 24 . 
183 24 . 


98 


37 46 
911 84 j 
911 84 1 
911 84 
911 84 


* 


2 44 


213 33 I, 
213 33 


1,120 23 i 
1,120 23 I.. 
1,120 23 I.. 
1,120 23 .. 


52 16 ;.. 


1,193 05 | 

12 05 ’ 
10 73 i 
10 73 I 
10 73 i 
1, 355 00 ! 

10 73 I 
1,032 03 ! 


2, 442 00 ; 


512 25 j 
512 25 i, 
512 25 ! 
512 25 |. 


Senecas, Tonawanda band. 


86, 950 00 , Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878.. 
86, 950 00 Nov. 1. 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 .. 
86, 950 00 Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1. 1879... 
86, 950 00 May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879.. 


1, 086 88 j 
1,086 88 !.. 
1,086 88 .. 


2, 621 60 ! July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20. 1878.. 
7, 379 30 Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1. 1878... 

6, 761 12 July 1, 1878, to Jan. 1, 1879_ 

7,379 30 ! Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 ... 

7, 379 30 Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879.... 

6,761 12 ; Jan. 1, 1879, to April ^3, 1879.. 

1.000 00 , Sept, 1, 1878, to iuar. 1, 1879... 


4, 347 52 | 2 72 

34 91 ! 15 
92 24 23 
202 83 1 . 


92 24 j. 
125 59 . 
25 00 . 


Senecas and Shawnees 
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E .—Interest collected on United States bonds, payable in coin, $-c. —Continued. 


Fund or tribe. 


Face of Period for which interest was 
bonds. leoted. 


Senecas and Shawnees. 


$7, 379 30 
1 , 000 00 
6,761 12 


May 1, 1879, to 4ug. 1, 1879 .. 
Mar. 1, 1879, to July 18, 1879 . 
April 24, 1879, to July 1, 1879. 


Shawnees 


' 


4, 835 65 
4, 835 65 
4, 835 65 
4, 835 65 


Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878. 
Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 . 
Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879.. 
May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 . 


Eastern Shawnees 


11, 688 47 
11, 079 12 
11, 079 12 
11, 079 12 
11, 079 12 


July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20, 1878. 
Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878 . 
Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 .. 
Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879... 
May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 .. 


col- 

Coin inter¬ 
est. 

Premium 

realized. 


$02 24 
19 04 
50 38 








826 71 

$0 33 

60~44~ 
60 44 
60 44 
60 44 

15 








241 76 

15 


155 63 1 
1 138 49 

1 138 49 
! 138 49 
! 138 49 

68 

35 







709 59 

1 03 


F .—Interest collected on United States bonds, payable in currency. 


Fund or tribe. 

Face of bonds. 

| Period for which interest 
was collected. 

Amount 

collected. 

Cherokee national fund. 

Cherokee school fund ... 

Cherokee orphan fnnd. 

Delaware general fund. 

Total. 

$156, 638 56 
51, 854 28 
22,223 26 
49,283 90 

July 1,1878, to July 1, 1879 
July 1,1878, to July 1, 1879 
July 1,1878, to July 1,1879 
July 1,1878, to July 1, 1879 

$9, 398 32 
3, 111 26 

1, 333 40 

2, 957 02 

280, 000 00 

16,800 00 




G .—Interest collected on certain State bonds, the interest on which is regularly paid. 


Fund or tribe. 

' Face of bonds. 

Period for which interest 
is regularly paid. 

Amount 

collected. 

Maryland 6 per cent, bonds. 

Chiekasaw national fnnd... 

$8, 350 17 

July 1,1878, to July 1, 1879 

$485 34 



H .—Collections of interest made since November 1, 1878, falling due since July 1.1878. 


Fund or tribe. 

Amount collected. 

Period. 

From— To— 

On what amount 
of bonds. 

Chickasaw national fund. 

$6, 000 

July 1,1378 July 1,1879 

$100,000- 

Chickasaw national fund. 

30, 720 

| July 1,1373 j July 1,1879 

512, 000 j 

Chickasaw incompetents i 

100 

July 1,1878 July 1,1879 

2, 000 1 

Creek orphans. 

210 

| July 1,1878 July 1,1879 

3,500 i 

Pottawatomies, education 

200 

July 1,1873 July 1,1879 

4, 000 j 


Kind of bonds. 


road. 

Sashville and Chat¬ 
tanooga Railroad. 


$6,000 

30,720 


' 37, 230 i. 621,500 j.. 
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Recapitulation of interest collected, premiums, $c., as per tables hereinbefore given. 


Coin-interest on United States bonds (Table E).$145,294 51 

Interest on Uuited States bonds, currency (Table F). 16,800 00 

Interest on paying State stocks (Table G). ' 485 34 

Interest collected on non-paying bonds due since July 1,1878 (Table H) .. 37,230 00 


Total interest collected during the time specified. 199,809 85 

Add premium on coin interest on United States bonds. 107 81 


Total premium and interest carried to the credit of trust-fund in¬ 
terest due various Indian tribes. 199,917 66 


Statement of appropriations made by Congress for the year ending June 30,1879, on non-paying 
stocks held in trust by the Secretary of the Interior for various Indian tribes. 


Bonds. 

Percent. 

Principal. 

Annual in¬ 
terest ap¬ 
propriated. 



$168, 000 00 
132, 000 00 
192, 000 00 
125, 000 00 
104, 000 00 
66, 660 66| 
165, 000 00 
594,800 00 

$10, 080 00 
9, 240 00 
11, 520 00 
7, 500 00 





South Carolina........ 


Tennessee..... 


6, 240 00 
8, 500 00 
8, 250 00 
35,688 00 
2, 220 00 

Tennessee..... 

5i 

Tennessee..... 

Virginia...... 


Louisiana .. 

6 

37, 000 00 



Total amount appropriated... 



94, 238 00 





22 I 


















Statement showing the appropriations, whether in accordance with treaty stipulations or otherwise, for the several Indian tribes and the Indian service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1880; also the principal of bonds held in trust for Indian tribes by the Treasurer of the United States, and of funds placed in 
the Treasury of the United States to their credit, and the amount of interest annually arising from such bonds and funds. 


Principal— 


l5. 

ell* 


A 


ppropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1880, in addition to interest on 
stock and funds liekl in trust. 


Tribes and funds. 


Of stocks and 
bonds held 
in trust. 


Of funds in 
the Treas¬ 
ury to their 
credit. 


li 


Interest 
funds intho 
Treasury. 


Fulfillin 

treaties. 


Total. 


Special. 


Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico... 

Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches. 

Arapalioes, Cheyennes, Apaches, Kiowas, Comanches, and Wichitas. 

Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. 

Blackleet, Bloods, and Piegans. 

Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

Chickasaws.... 

Cliippewas, Bois Fort band. 

Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

Cliippewas of the Mississippi.-.... 

Chippewas and Christian Indians. 

Chippewa, Pillager, and Lake Winnebagoshish bands. 

Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina tribe of Chippewas. 

Choctaws. 

Creeks.... 

Creek orphans. 

Cherokees. 

Confederated tribes and bands of Indians in Middle Oregon. 

D’Wamish and other allied tribes in Washington Territory. 

Delawares. 

Flatheads and other confederated tribes. 

Flathcads removed to Jocko Reservation; special improvements in lieu 

of proceeds of lands . 

Indians at Fort Peck Agency. 

Iowas. 

Kansas Indians. 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, &o. 

Kickapoos. 

Klamaths and Modocs. 

Modocs in Indian Territory. 

Makahs. 

Malheur Reservation, Indians on. 

Menomoneea. 


104, 780 07 
27,174 41 
121,454 83 
128, 569 91 


875,168 0 
*721,' 748*8 


124,235 00 6, 079 00 

200, 000 00 1, 503 02 

14, 861 28 7,422 77 

93, 581 09 6, 428 49 


$19, 512 89 
"43,758 40 


6, 211 75 
10, 000 00 
743 06 
4, 679 05 


.! 40, 000 00 

40,600 00 .. 

3, 000 00 . 

14,100 00 .. 

1, 800 00 14, 000 00 

25, 300 00 


25, 466 66 


10, 520 00 
47, 000 00 
26, 210 00 


14, 700 00 

’"" 7,66606 


20, 000 00 

"65,"666 66 


10,000 00 
* 8 , 666 66 ' 
"""7,600 66 
” 2 o,' 666 ’ 66 ' 


$320,000 00 

52, 700 00 
290, 000 00 
60,000 00 
40, 000 00 
40, 600 00 
77, 528 41 
14,100 OO 
15, 800 00 
25, 300 00 
2,393 64 
25, 466 66 
20, 000 00 
59, 705 24 
112, 000 00 
69,968 40 

4, 392 68 
138, 291 02 

8,100 00 
11, 950 00 
46, 126 47 
13,600 00 

5, 000 00 
75, 000 00 
12,290 75 
21,503 02 

8,165 83 
19,107 54 
14, 700 00 
7, 000 00 
7,600 00 
20, 000 00 
23,831 03 


*$83,000 abstracted bonds included. 


t«4,080 interest appropriated on sumo included. 
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Miamios of Eel River. 

Miamies of Indiana. 

Mianiics of Kansas.•. 

Molds.. 

Mixed. Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheepeaters. 

Nava joes.. 

Nez Perces . 

Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

.. 

Usages . 

Ottoes and Missourias. 

Uttawas and Chippewas. 

Pawnees. 

Poncas.. 

Pottawatomies. 

Pottawatomies of Huron. 

Qnapaws. 

Quinaielts and Qnillehntes. 

Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 

Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri. . 

Seminoles. 

Senecas.. 

Senecas of New York. 

Senecas and Shawnees. 

Senecas, Tonawanda band. 

Shawnees. 

Shawnees, eastern band. 

Shoshom .. 

Shoshones and Bannocks. 

Six Nations of New York.-. 

Sioux of different tribes, including Santee Sioux in the State ot Nebraska 
Sissetou and Walipeton and Santee Sioux of Lake Traverse and Devil’s 


Lake .. 


Sioux, Yankton tribe .. -. 

Snakes, Wall-pah-pee tribe. 

S’Klallams. 

Stockbridges and Muusees. 

TJtes, Tabequache band.- -..- 

Tabequache, Muaclie, Capote, Weeniinuche, Yampa, Grand Kiver, and 

Uintah bands of .. 

Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla tribes. 

Wimiebagoes.-.-. 

Wichitas, and other affiliated bands, for colonizing and support. 

Yakanias . 

Indian service in Arizona.. 

Indian service in California. 

Indian service in Colorado Territory... 

Indian service in Dakota Territory. 

Indian service in Idaho Territory. 

Indian servico in Montana Territory. 

Indian service in Nevada . 

Indian service in New Mexico. 


$39,911 53 
" i8, 745 00 


1, 000, 000 00 
157,400 00 
570,000 00 


118, 050 00 

"46, 666 66 


500, 000 00 
883, 249 58 


$1,995 57 
.967"25 


824 63 
4, 347 50 
241 78 
553 95 


50,000 00 
7, 870 00 
28, 500 00 


25, 000 00 
”44,’162" 47’ 


58, 000 00 

19, 800 00 
53, 000 «0 

20, 000 00 


9, 000 00 


50, 000 00 
18, 000 00 
• 9,144 44 
400 00 
2, 060 00 
6,200 00 
1,000 00 
200 00 


2, 660 00 . 
6, 000 00 | 
2, 060 00 ; 


11,000 00 j. 

63,437 00 I. 

4, 500 00 I. 

388, 900 00 ! 1, 095, 000 00 


80, 000 00 
25, 000 00 
1,200 00 
8, 200 00 


24, 000 00 

" 46 : 666*66 
35,000 00 
4,000 00 
12,000 00 
5,000 00 
6, 000 00 
15, 000 00 
20,000 00 


5,051 01 

20', 000 00 

58, 000 00 

19, 800 00 
53, 000 00 

20, 000 00 
81, 264 43 
15, 000 00. 

967 25 
50,000 00 
53, 000 00 
29, 829 26 
400 00 
2,060 00 
6, 200 00 
53,752 91 
9, 222 96 
28, 500 00 
4, 708 98 
11, 902 50 
2, 884 63 
4,347 50 
5,241 78 
553 95 
11, 000 00 
63, 437 00 
4, 500 00 
1, 483, 900 00 

80, 000 00 
85, 000 00 
1,200 00 
8, 200 00 
3,790 22 
720 00 

103, 020 00 
14,500 00 
44, 162 47 
24, 000 00 
19, 600 00 
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Statement showing the appropriations, whether in accordance with treaty stipulations or otherwise, for the sevei'al Indian tribes, <fc.—Continued. 


Tribes and funds 


Principal— 


B 


A 


ppropriatiops for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1880, in addition to interest on 
stock and funds held in trust. 


Of stocks and 
bonds held 
in trust. 


Of funds in 
the Treas¬ 
ury to their 
credit. 


p 8| 


Interest on 
funds in the 
Treasury. 


Fulfilliu 

treaties. 


Total. 


s Special. 


Indian sorvioe in Oregon. 

Indian service in Utah Territory. 

Indian service in Washington Territory. 

Indian service in Wyoming Territory. 

For Indian civilization and subsistence in Central Superintendency. 

For contingencies, Indian Department. 

For contingencies, Indian trust-funds . 

For building and repairs at Indian agencies. 

For pay of Indian agents . 

For pay of Indian inspectors. 

For pay of interpreters . 

For expenses of Indian inspectors. 

For expenses of Indian commissioners. 

Transportation of Indian supplies. 

Salary of Ouray, head chief of the Uto Nation.. 

Support of Tonkawas at Fort Griffin. 

Support of schools not otherwise provided for. 

For support of Chippewas on White Earth Keservation. 

Telegraphing and purchase of Indian supplies. 

Vaccination of Indians .. 

Settlement, subsistence, and support of Shoshones and Bannocks and 

other bands in Idaho and Southeastern Oregon. 

Sopport of Gros Ventres in Montana. 

Pay of Indian police.. 


25, 000 00 
12, 000 00 
20, 000 00 

2, 000 00 
20, 000 00 
35, 000 00 
300 00 
15, 000 00 
104, 000 00 
9, 000 00 

26, 800 00 
4, 000 00 

15, 000 00 
225, 000 00 
1, 000 00 

4, 800 00 
75, 000 00 

5, 000 00 
25, 000 00 

500 00 

30,000 00 
25, 000 00 
60, 000 00 


876, 490 00 


Total. 
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The receipts and disbursements since November 1, 1873, as shown by the books of 
this office, on account of sales of Indian lands, including receipts from sales made under 
the direction of the General Land Office, are exhibited in the following statement: 


Appropriations. 

Acts and treaties. 

On hand Novem¬ 
ber 1,1878. 

Amount received 
during year. 

Disbursed during 
the year. 

On hand Novem¬ 
ber 1,1879. 

Proceeds of Sioux reservations 
in Minnesota and Dakota. 

12 Stat., 819, act 
March 3, 1863. 

$47, 949 02 

$29, 748 60 

$84 42 

$77,613 20 

Proceeds of Winnebago reser¬ 
vations in Minnesota. 

Secs. 2 and 3, act 
of Feb. 21,1863. 

1,659 25 

120 00 


1,779 25 

Fulfilling treaty with Chero- 
kees, proceeds of lands. 

Cherokee strip.... 

4, 643 35 

37,993 78 

17, 901 69 

24,735 44 

Fulfilling treaty with Chero- 
kees,proceeds of school-lands. 

Trea ties of Feb. 27, 
1819, and Dec. 29, 
1835. 

423 53 

100 09 


523 62 

Payment to L’Anse and Vieux 
do Sort Chippe was for lands. 
Fulfilling treaty with Iowas, 
proceeds of lands. 

Act of June 22, 
1874. 18 St. -il . 14o. 
Royalty on coal... 

20, 000 00 

28 30 



20, 000 00 

i& 30 

Fulfilling treaty With Kansas, 
proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Kaskas- 
kias, proceeds of lands. 

Art 4, treaty of 
Oct. 5, 1859, T2 
Stat.,.1112. 
Treaty of Feb. 
23, 1867 (10 sec¬ 
tions). 

8,104 06 

96 78 

328 01 

1, 274 99 

7,157 08 

96 78 

Fulfilling treaty with Meno- 
monees, proceeds of lands. 

Treaty of Feb. 11, 
1856, 11 Stat., 
679. 

6, 947 10 

749 51 

7, 265 89 

430 72 

Fulfilling treaty with Miamies 
of Kansas, proceeds of lands. 

Act of March 3, 
1873. 

10, 880 23 



10, 880 23 

Fulfilling treaty with Omahas, 
proceeds of lands. 

Act of July 31, 
1872. 

712 26 



712 26 

Fulfilling treaty with Osages, 
proceeds of trust-lands. 

Proceeds of New York Indian 
lands in Kansas. 

2d art. treaty Sept. 
29, 1865, 2 sec., 
ac t July 15,1870. 
Acts of Feb. 19, 
1873, and June 
23,1874. 

1,218,429 98 

4, 058 06 

279, 812 36 

12, 013 06 

1,486,229 28 

4, 058 06 

Fulfilling treaty with Potta- 
watomies, proceeds of lands. 

Treaty Feb. 27, 
1867, 15 Stat., 
532. 

Treaty Feb. 11. 
1856, 11 Stat., 
679; act of Feb. 

6, 1871,16 Stat,, 
404. 

32,767 63 



32,767 63 

Fulfilling treaty with Stock- 
hridges, proceeds of lands. 

81 58 



81 58 

Fulfilling treaty with Winne- 
bagoes, proceeds of lands. | 

2d art. treaty 1859, 
act Feb. 2, 1863. 

20, 610 37 

11 24 


20, 621 61 

On account of claims of settlers j 
on Bound Valley Indian Res- j 
ervation in California, re- i 
stored to public lands. 

Act of March 3, 
1873, 17 Stat.,* 
633. 

1,094 37 j 


500 00 

594 37 

Fulfilling treaty with Cliero- 
kees, proceeds of Osage di- 
miniahed reserve lands in 
Kansas. 

Fulfilling treaty with Dela¬ 
wares, proceeds of lands. ! 
(Refundment by Agent; 
Pratt.) 

Fulfilling treaty with Kicka-1 
poos, proceeds of lands. 

Transfer for sale of 
lands to Osages. 
(See Osages.) 

2d art. treaty July 

4, 1866,14 Stat), 
794. 

Treaty of June 28. 
1862,13 Stat,, 623. 

721,748 80 j 

105 64 i 

1 08 i 



721,748 80 

105 64 

1 08 

Fulfilling treaty with Sacs and 
Foxes of Missouri, proceeds 
of lands. 

Treaty Mar. 6,1861, 
12 Stat., 1171, act 
August 15,1876. 

7,430 46 i 

8, 598 06 

2,098 00 

13, 030 52 

Fulfilling treaty with Shaw- 1 
nees, proceeds of lands. 

Acts of April 7, 
1869, and Jan. 11, 
1875. 

400 00 1 

| 

200 00 

372 14 

227 86 

Fulfilling treaty with Ottawas ! 
of Blanchard’s Fork and 
Roche de Bceuf, proceeds of 
lands. 

Refundment. 

43 49. 



43 49 

Fulfilling treaty with Chippe- 
was of Saginaw, proceeds of 
lands. 

—do. 

400 00 



400 00 

Fulfilling treaty with Ottoes 
and Missourias, proceeds of 
lands. 

Act Aug. 15,1876.. 

37,408 03 

73, 918 87 


111, 326 90 


2,146, 023 37 j 431, 580 52 j 41,510 19 2,536, 093 70 


Total. 

























EXECUTIVE ORDERS AFFECTING INDIAN RESERVATIONS, FROM JANUARY 
10, 1879, TO AUGUST 9, 1879. 

ARIZONA. 


Pima and Maricopa Reserve. 

Executive Mansion, January 10, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that all the public lands embraced within the following bounda¬ 
ries lying within the Territory of Arizona, viz, commencing at the mouth of the Salt 
River, running thence up the Gila River to the south line of township No. 2 south, 
Gila and Salt River base line ; thence east with said line to the southeast corner of 
township No. 2 south, range 6 east; thence north with said line to a point two miles 
south of the Salt River; thence following the course of said stream in an easterly 
direction, and two miles south of the same, to the west line of the White Mountain 
Reservation ; thence north with the line ot said reservation, or the extension of the 
same, to a point two miles north of said river; thence in a westerly direction, follow¬ 
ing the course of said river, and two miles north of the same, to the east line of range 
6 east; thence north with said line to the northeast corner of township 2 north, range 
6 east; thence west with the north line of said township to the Gila and Salt River 
meridian line; thence south with said line to the Gila River, and thence by said river 
to the place of beginning, be, and the same are hereby, withdrawn from sale and set 
apart for the use of the Pima and Maricopa Indians, in addition to their present reser¬ 
vation in said Territory. 

R. B. HAYES. 


Executive Mansion, June 14, 1879. 

In lieu of an executive order, dated January 10, 1879, setting apart certain lauds in 
the Territory of Arizona as a reservation for the Pima and Maricopa Indians, which 
order is hereby canceled, it is hereby ordered that there be withdrawn from sale and 
settlement, and set apart for the use of said Pima and Maricopa Indians, as an addi- 
tion to the reservation set apart for said Indians by act of Congress approved Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1859 (11 Stat., 401), the several tracts of country in said Territory of Arizona 
lying within the following boundaries, viz: 

Beginning at the point where the range-line between ranges 4 and 5 east crosses 
the Salt River; thence up and along the middle of said river to a point where the 
easterly line of Camp McDowell military reservation, if prolonged south, would strike 
said river; thence northerly to the southeast corner of Camp McDowell reservation; 
thence west along the southern boundary-line of said Camp McDowell reservation to 
the southwest corner thereof; thence up and along the west boundary-line of said 
reservation until it intersects the north boundary of the southern tier of sections in 
township 3 north, range 6 east; thence west along the north boundary of the southern 
tier of sections in townships 3 north, ranges 5 and 6 east, to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 31, township 3 north, range 5 east; thence south along the range-line between 
ranges 4 and 5 east to the place of beginning. 

Also all the land in said Territory bounded and described as follows, viz: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of the old Gila Reservation; thence by a direct 
line running northwesterly until it strikes Salt River 4 miles east from the intersection 
ot said river with the Gila River; thence down and along the middle of said Salt River 
to the mouth of the Gila River; thence up and along the middle of said Gila River to 
its intersection with the northwesterly boundary line of the old Gila Reservation; 
thence northwesterly along said last-described boundary line to the place of beginning. 
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It is hereby ordered that so much of townships 1 and 2 north, ranges 5 and 6 east, 
lyiug south of the Salt River, as are now occupied and improved by said Indians, bo 
temporarily withdrawn from sale and settlement until such time as they may severally 
dispose of and receive payment for the improvements made by them on said lands. 

R. B. HAYES. 


COLORADO. 

Ute Reserve. 

Executive Mansion, February 7, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the following-described tract of country in the State of 
Colorado, to wit: commencing at the intersection of the 37th parallel of north lati¬ 
tude with the 107th degree of west longitude, thence east along said parallel to the 
ridge described in Hayden’s Geographical and Geological Survey of said State as the 
“National Divide” of the San Juan Mountains; thence following said divide in a gen¬ 
eral northerly and northwesterly direction to longitude 107 degrees and 23 minutes 
west; thence due south to latitude 37 degrees and 17 minutes north; thence due east to 
the 107th meridian of west longitude; thence south with said meridian to the place of 
beginning, be, and the same is hereby, withdrawn from sale and settlement and set 
apart as a reservation for the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuchee bands of Ute In¬ 
dians. 

R. B. HAYES. 


DAKOTA. 

“Drifting Goose” Reserve. 

Executive Mansion, June 27, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that townships Nos. 119, 120, and 121 north, of range 63 west, 
in the Territory of Dakota, be, and the same are hereby, set apart as a reservation for 
the use of “Mag-a-bo-da’s” or “Drifting Goose” band of Yanktonais Sioux Indians. 

R. B. HAYES. 


Sioux Reserve. 


Executive Mansion, August 9, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that all that portion of the Sioux Indian Reservation in Dakota 
Territory created by executive orders dated January 11, March 16, and May 20, 1875, 
and November 28, 1876, lying within the following described boundaries, viz: begin¬ 
ning at a point where the west line of the Fort Randall military reservation crosses the 
Missouri River; thence up and along said river to the mouth of American Creek; 
thence up and along said creek to the ninety-ninth degree of west longitude ; thence 
south along said degree to a point due west from the northwest corner of the Yankton 
Indian Reservation; thence due east to the northwest corner of said reservation; tlienco 
due south to the north boundary line of Fort Randall military reservation; thence fol¬ 
lowing said boundary line northwesterly to the northwest corner of said military res¬ 
ervation; thence south on the west boundary line of said reservation to the place of begin¬ 
ning. And also the following-described land: beginning at the east bank of the Missouri 
River at the mouth of Medicine Knoll Creek; thence up and along the Missouri River 
to the boundary line of Fort Sully military reservation; thence northeasterly along 
said bouudary line to the southeast corner of said military reservation; thence north¬ 
westerly along the boundary line of said reservation to the northeast corner thereof; 
thence due north to the east bank of the Missouri River; thence up and along the east 
bank of said river to the mouth of the Bois Cache; thence due north to the east bank 
of the Missouri River; thence up and along the east bank of said river to the south 
line of township one hundred and twenty-nine north; thence east along said township 
line to the line between ranges seventy-eight aud seventy-nine west; thence north 
along said range line to Beaver Creek, or the north boundary line of the reservation 
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set aside by executive order of March 16, 1875 ; thence west along said creek to the 
east bank of the Missouri River; thence up aud along said east bank to the southeast 
corner of Fort Rice military reservation; thence northeasterly along said military 
reservation to the east corner of said reservation ; thence in a direct line to a point on 
the south bank of Beaver Creek where said creek is intersected by the one hundredth 
degree of west longitude; thence south with said one hundredth degree of longitude 
to the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude; thence east witli said parallel of latitude 
to the ninety-ninth degree of west longitude ; thence south with said degree of longi¬ 
tude to its intersection with the north boundary line of the old Sioux or Crow Creek 
Reservation; thence west along the north boundary line of said reservation to the 
eastern boundary line of the old Winnebago Reservation; thence north along said 
east line to the northeast corner of said Winnebago Reservation; thence west aloug 
the north boundary line of said reservation to the middle channel of Medicine Knoll 
Creek; thence down the middle channel of said creek to the place of beginning, be, 
and the same hereby is, restored to the public domain. 

R. B. HAYES. 


MINNESOTA. 

White Earth Reserve. 

Executive Mansion, March 18, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the following-described lands, situated in the State of Min¬ 
nesota, viz: beginning at the northwest corner of the White Earth Indian Reserva¬ 
tion, being the northwest corner of township 146 north, range 42 west, and running 
thence north to the northwest corner of township 148 north, range 42 west; thence 
west to the southwest corner of township 149 north, range 42 west; thence north to 
the northwest corner of township 149 north, range 42 west; thence east on the line 
between township 149 north and township 150 north to the intersection of said line 
with the southwestern boundary of the Red Lake Indian Reservation ; thence south¬ 
easterly to the most southerly point of the Red Lake Indian Reservation; thence in a 
northeasterly direction and along the line of the Red Lake Indian Reservation to a 
point due north from the northeast corner of the White Earth Indian Reservation; 
thence south to the northeast corner of White Earth Indian Reservation, and thence 
west along the northern boundary line of White Earth Indian Reservation to the 
point of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, withdrawn from sale and settlement 
and set apart as a reservation for Indian purposes: Provided, however, That any tract 
or tracts of land included within the foregoing described boundaries, the title to 
which has passed out of the United States Government, or to which valid homestead 
or pre-emption rights have attached under the laws of the United States, are hereby 
excluded from the reservation hereby made. 

R. B. HAYES. 


NEVADA. 

Carlin Farms Reserve. 

Executive Mansion, January 16, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the order of May 10, 1877, setting apart as a reservation 
for the Northwestern Shoshone Indians, of Nevada, the following-described lands 
(known as the Carlin Farms), viz : beginning at the quarter section comer post on the 
west boundary of section 6, township 35 north, range 52 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
thence south, 62° 56' east 4,229£ feet to a post marked “U. S. I. R., station B”; thence 
north 2° 4' east 1,928 feet to a post marked “ U. S. I. R., station C ”; thence north 3° 
9' west 2,122 feet to a post marked “ U. S., I. R., station D”; thence south 85° 8' west 
3,000 feet to a post marked “U. S. I. R., station E”; thence north 52° 32' west 4,046 
feet to a post marked “U. S. I. R., station F”; thence north 39° 25' west 1,200 feet 
to a post marked “ U. S. I. R., station G”; thence south 44° 10' west 21,200 feet to a 
post marked “U. S. I. R., station H”; thence south 44° 29' east 2,663 feet to a post 
marked “U. S. I. R., station I”; thence south 58° 57' east 2,535 feet to a post marked 
“U. S. I. R., station K”; thence south 59° 29' east 878 feet to a post marked “ U. S. 
I. R., station A,” the place of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, canceled, and 
said lauds are restored to their original status. 


R. B. HAYES. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Columbia Reserve. 

Executive Mansion, April 19,1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the tract of country in Washington Territory lying within 
the following-described boundaries, viz: commencing at the intersection of the forty- 
mile limits of the branch line of the Northern Pacific Railroad with the Okinakane 
River; thence up said river to the boundary line between the United States and Brit¬ 
ish Columbia; thence west on said boundary line to the forty-fourth degree of longi¬ 
tude west from Washington; thence south on said degree of longitude to its intersec¬ 
tion with the forty-mile limits of the branch line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; 
and thence with the line of said forty-mile limits to the place of beginning, be, and 
the same is hereby, withdrawn from sale and set apart as a reservation for the perma¬ 
nent use and occupancy of Chief Moses and his people, and such other friendly Indians 
as may elect to settle thereon with his consent and that of the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior. 


R. B. HAYES. 



Schedule showing the names of Indian reservations in the United States, agencies, denomination nominating agents, tribes occupying or belonging to the reser¬ 
vation, area of each reservation in square miles and acres, and reference to treaty,-law, or other authority by which reservations were established. 


Name of reservation. 

Agency. 

Denomination. 

Name of tribe occupying reservation. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Colorado River.... 

Pima and Maricopa 


Hwalapai (a), Kemahwivi (Tantawait), 
Koahualla, Kokopa (a), Mohavi, and 
Yuma. 







Pima and Maricopa 




.do. 

Aravapai, Chilion, Chirikahwa, Koio- 
tero, Mienbre, Mogollon, Mohavi, 
Pinal, Tonto, and Yuma-Apache. 

Total. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa V alley.. 

Hoopa Valley_ 

Methodist__ 

Hunsatung, Hup,4, Klamath River, 
Miskut, Redwood, Saiaz, Sermalton, 
and Tishtanatan. 

Klamath River (< i ), Mission and Teine- 

Mission... 



Bound Valley. 

Round Valley..... 

Methodist. 

kula. 

Konkau, Little Lake, Pitt River, Pot¬ 
ter Valley, Redwood, Wailakki, and 
Yuki. 

Kawia, Kings River, Monache, Tehon, 
Tule, and WichumnL 

Tule River. 

Tule River. 

_do. 

Total. 



COLORADO. 

Ute . 

Los Pinos__ 

Unitarian 

1 Denver,. Grand River, TTinta, and 1 
> Yampa Ute, Kapoti, Muaclii, Ta- > 

) bikwachi, and Wiminuchi Ute. ) 

Do. 

White River. 

Southern Uto 

F,v. Lutheran 

Do. 

Total. 




Square 

miles. 

Area in 
acres. 

200 

1128, 000 

101 

164, 995 

225 

144,000 

3,950 

2, 528,000 

4,476 

2, 864, 995 

140 

189,572 . 

93$ 

*60, ooo : 

324 

t207,360 . 

76 

48,551 ] 

633$: 

405, 483 

19,480 

12,467,200 | 

19,480 | 

12,467, 200 


Date of treaty, law, or other authority establish¬ 
ing reserve. 


Act of Congress approved March 3,1865, vol. 13, 
p. 559; Executive orders, November 22, 1873, 
November 16, 1874, and May 15, 1876. Part of 
this reserve located in California. 

Act of Congress approved February 28,1859, vol. 
11, p. 401; Executive order, August 31, 1876. 

Executive order, October 29, 1878; included in 
addition to Navajo reserve. 

Executive orders, July 1, 1874, January 10, 1879, 
and June 14, 1879. 

Executive orders, November 9, 1871; December 
14, 1872, August 5, 1873, July 21,1874, April 27, 
1876, January 26 and March‘31, 1877. 


p. 39; Executive order, June 23, 1876. 


Lets of Congress approved April 8, 1864, vol. 13, 
p. 39, and March 3, 1873, vol. 17, p. 634; Execu¬ 
tive orders, March 30, 1870, April 8, 1873, May 
18, 1875, and July 26, 1876. 


1873, and August 3, 1878. 


'Treaties of October 7, 1863, vol. 13, p. 673, and 
March 2,1868, vol. 15, p. 619; act of Congress 
approved April 29, 1874, vol. 18, p. 36; Execu¬ 
tive orders, November 22, 1875, August 17, 
1876, and February 7, 1879. 
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DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
Crow Creek... 


Devil’s Lake. 


Flandrcau. 

Fort Bertliold (/) . 

Lake Traverso.... 


Old Winnebago.. 


Ponca §§ . 
Sioux .... 


Do.. 


Yankton. 

Drifting Goose.. 
Total. 


IDAHO TERRITORY. 
Coeur d’Alene. 


Total. 

'a ) Not on reservation. 


Crow Creek... 
Devil’s Lake. 


Flandrcau. 

Fort Bertliold.. 
Sissiton. 


Crow Creek.. 


Cheyenne Fiver... 

Lower Brui6. 

Bed Cloud (Pine 
Ridge). 

Spotted Tail (Rose 
Bud). 

Standing Rock ... 


Yankton. 

Crow Creek.. 


Episcopal. 

Catholic. 


Congregational ... 


Episcopal. 

...do. 

_do. 

.. do. 

Catholic. 

Episcopal. 


Santee Sioux. 

Arikare, Gros Ventre, and Mandan . 
Sissiton and Wahpeton Sioux. 


Two Kettle and Yanktonai Sioux 


Blackfeet, Minnekonjo, Sans Arcs, 
and Two Kettle Sioux. 

Lower Brul6 Sioux. 

Northern Arapaho, and Cheyenne 
and Oglalla Sioux. 

Minnekonjo, Oglalla, andUpper Brul6 
Sioux. 

Blackfeet, link pap a, Lower and Up¬ 
per Yanktonai Sioux. 

Yankton Sioux. 


Coeur d’A16ne, Kutenay, Pendd’Oreille, 
and Spokane. 

Bois6 and Brunau Bannak (Panaiti), 
and Shoshoni. 

NezPerc6. 

Bannak (Panaiti), Sheepeater, and 
Shoshoni. 


13,000 

8,320,000 

1,435 

*918, 780 

651J 

*416, 905 

150 

too, 000 

49, 076 

31,408, 551 

672J 

*430,405 

108 

69, 000 

65,774 

42, 095,456 

1,150 

t736, 000 

1,878 

ftl, 202, 330 

1,167 

t:746, 651 

100 

64,000 

4,295 

2, 748, 981 


port , 1863, p. 318); treaty of April 29, 1868, vol. 
15, p. 635. 

Treaty of February 19,1867, vol. 15, p. 505; agree¬ 
ment, September 20, 1872, confirmed in Indian 
appropriation act approved June 22, 1874, vol. 
18, p. 167. 

Land selected by eighty-five Indian families as 
homesteads, under 6th article of treaty of April 
29, 1868, voL 15, p. 637. 

Unratified agreement of September 17,1851, and 
July 27,1866; Executive order, April 12, 1870; 
part of this reservation located in Montana. 

Treaty of February 19,1867, vol. 15, p, 505; agree¬ 
ment, September 20,1872, confirmed in Indian 
appropriation act approved June 22, 1874, vol. 
18, p. 167. 

Order of department, July 1,1863 (see annual re¬ 
port, 1863, p. 318); treaty of April 29, 1868, voL 
15, p. 635. 

Treaty of March 12,1858, vol. 12, p. 997; and sup¬ 
plemental treaty, March 10,1865, vol. 14, p. 675. 

{ Treaty of April 29, 1868, vol. 15, p, 635; and Ex¬ 
ecutive orders, January 11, March 16, and May 
20, 1875, and November 28, 1876; agreement, 
ratified by act of Congress approved February 
28, 1877, vol. 19, p. 254; Executive order, Au¬ 
gust 9, 1879. 

Treaties of April 19, 1858, vol. 11, p. 744, and of 
April 29, 1868, vol. 15, p. 635. 

Executive orders, June 27, 1879, and August 9, 
1879. 


Executive orders, June 14,1867, and November 8. 
1873. 

Treaty of July 3, 1868, vol. 15, p. 673 ; Executive 
orders, June 14, 1867, and July 30, 1869. 

Treaty of June 9, 1863, vol. 14, p. 647. 

Unratified treaty of September 24,1868; and Ex¬ 
ecutive order, February 12, 1875. 


(e) Partly in California. (/) Partly in Montana. §§ Indians removed to Indian Territory. * Surveyed, t Partly surveyed. 1 Outboundaries surveyed. 
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Schedule showing the names of Indian reservations in the United States , agencies , <fc. —Continued. 


Name of reservation. 


Agency. 


Denomination. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. | 

Arapaho and Cheyenne Cheyenne and Ara-j Friends (Orthodox) 
I paiio. 


Cherokee. Union 

Chickasaw..do . 


Choctaw.|-do 

Creek..do ... 

Kansas. Osage... 

Kiowa and Comanche.. Kiowa .. 
Modoc. Quapaw 


Baptist. 

_do .'.. 

-do. 

....do. 

Friends (Orthodox) 

_do. 

_do. 


Nez Perc6 **. Ponca. - - - .. 

Osage. Osage.do. 

Ottawa. Quapaw.....do. 

Pawnee. Pawnee.. Friends........... 


Peoria. 

Ponca**. 

Pottawatomie.| 

Quapaw. 

Sac and Fox. 


Quapaw. 

Ponca.. 

Sac aud Fox.. 

Quapaw. 

Sac aud Fox. 


' Friends (Orthodox) 

Friends (Orthodox) 

_do. 

-do. 


Seminole_ 

Seneca. 


Union. 

Quapaw... 


.' Baptist. 

.| Friends (Orthodox) 


Name of tribe occupying reservation. 


Apache, Southern Arapahoe, and 
Northern and Southern Cheyenne. 


| Cherokee 


Chickasaw. 

Choctaw (Chahta). 

Creek. 

Kansas or Kaw. 

Apache, Comanche (Komantsu), Dela¬ 
ware, aud Kiowa. 

Modok. 


Great and Little Osage. 


Ottawa of Blanchard's Fork and Roche 
de Bumf. 

Pawnee (P&ni). 


: Kaskaskia, Miami, Peoria, Piankasha, 
j and Wea. 

Absentee Shawnee (Shawano), and 
Pottawatomi. 

Kwapa... 

Mexican Kickapoo, Sac (Sauk), and 
Fox of the Mississippi, including 
Mokohoko’s hand, (a) 

Seminole. 

! Seneca. 


Square 
i miles. 

Area in 
acres. 

; 6,715 

*4,297,771 

r 

7,861 

+5,031,351 

7.267 

10,450 

5,024 

*4.650,935 
J6, 688,000 
;3,215,495 

156$ 

*100,141 ! 

4,639 

*2,968,893 

6 

*4,040 

142 
2, 291 

90,735 

*1,466,167 

23$ 

J14.860 

442 

*283,026 

78$ 

*50,301 

175 

900 

101,894 
*575,877 

88$ 

*56,685 

750 

*479, 667 

312$ 

81 

+200, 000 
*51,958 j 


Date of treaty, law, or other authority establish¬ 
ing reserve. 


Executive order, August 10, 1869; unratified 
agreement with Wichita, Caddo, aud others, 
October 19, 1872. (See annual report, 1872, p. 
101 .) 

Treaties of February 14, 1833, vol. 7, p. 414, of 
December 29, 1835, vol. 7, p. 478, andot July 19, 
1866, vol. 14, p. 799. 

Treaty of June 22,1855, vol. 11, p. 611. 

Treaties of February 14, 1833, vol. 7, p. 417, and 
of June 14, 1866, vol. 14, p. 785. 

Act of Congress approved June 5, 1872, vol. 17, 

p. 228. 

Treaty of October 21,1867, vol. 15, pp. 581 aud 589. 

Agreement with Eastern Shawnees, made June 
23,1874, and continued in Indian appropriation 
act approved March 3,1875, voL 18, p. 447. 

Article 16, Cherokee treaty of July 19,1866, vol. 
14, p. 804; order of Secretary of the Interior, 
March 27, 1871; act of Congress approved June 
5,1872, vol. 17, p. 228. 

Treaty of February 23,1867, vol. 15, p. 513. 

Act of Congress approved April 10,1876, vol. 19, 
p. 29. (Of t his 230,014 acres are Cherokee, and 
53,012 acres are Creek lands.) 

Treaty of February 23, 1867, vol. 15, p. 513. 


Treaty of February 27,1867, vol. 15, p. 531 ; act of 
Congress approved May 23,1872, vol. 17, p. 159. 
Treaties of May 13,1833, vol. 7, p. 424, aud of Feb¬ 
ruary 23,1867, vol. 15, p. 513. 

Treaty of February 18,1867, voL 15, p. 495. 


Treaty of March 21, 1866, voL 14, p. 755. 

Treaties of Febmary 28,1831. vol. 7, p. 348, of De- 
ceinber 29, 1832, vol. 7, p. 411, aud of February- 
23, 18c7, voL 15, p. 513. 
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Treaties of .July 20, 1831, vol. 7,0.351, of T>ecem- 
ber 29, 1832, vol. 7, p. 411, of February 23, 1867, 
vol. 15, p. 518; and agreement with Modocs, 
made June 23, 1874, confirmed by Congress in 
Indian appropriation act approved March 3, 
1875, vol. 18, p. 447. 

Unratified agreement, October 19,1872. (See an¬ 
nual report, 1872, p. 101.) 

Treaty of February 23, 1867, vol. 15, p. 513. 

Cherokee lands bet ween Cimarron River and one 
hundredth meridian. 

Cherokee lauds embraced within Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne treaty reservation (treaty of Octo¬ 
ber 28, 1867, vol. 15, p. 593), east of Pawnee 
reservation. 

Cherokee lands embraced within Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne treaty reservation (treaty of Octo¬ 
ber 28, 1867, vol. 15, p. 593), west of Pawnee 
reservation. 

Creek lands embraced within Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne treaty reservation (treaty of Octo¬ 
ber 28, 1867, vol. 15. p. 593), north of Cimarron 
Kiver, exclusive of Pawnee reservation. 

Unoccupied Creek and Seminole ceded lands east 
of ninety-eighth meridian. 

Unoccupied Chickasaw and Choctaw leased lands 
west of the north fork of the Red Kiver. 


By purchase. (See act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1867, vol. 14. p. 507.) Heeds Novem¬ 
ber, 1876. 


Treaty of May 10, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1053. 

Treaty of July 16, 1859, vol. 12, p. 1105. 

Treaty of June 28, 1862, vol. 13, p. 623. 

Treaty of June 5,1854, voL 10, p. 1093 act of Con¬ 
gress approved March 3, 1873, vol. 17, p. 631. 

Treaties of June 5, 1846, vol. 9, p. 853; of Novem¬ 
ber 15,1861, voL 12, p. 1191; treaty of relinquish¬ 
ment, February 27, 1867, vol. 15, p. 531. 



♦ Outboundaries surveyed. (a) Not on reservation. 

19 1866, Stat. 14, page 804, and act of Congress of May 27,1878, United States Statutes, vol. 20, page 76. 
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Schedule showing the names of Indian reservations in the United^States agencies,'$c. —Continued. 


Name of reservation. 


MICHIGAN. 
Isabella. 


L'Anse. 

Ontonagon.. 


MINNESOTA. 


Grand Portage (Pigeon 
Itiver). 

Leech Lako.. 


Mille Lao. 

Red Lake. 

White Earth.. 

W innebag< 


Total. 

MONTANA TERRITORY. 


Denomination. 


Mackinac. Methodist- 

...do.do...i 


_do. 

Leech Lake. 


Free-Will Baptist 


White Earth.| Episcopal. 

Red Lake.| Congregational ... 

White Earth.| Episcopal. 


Leech Lake . 


Free-Will Baptist 


L’Anse and Vieux de Sert bands of 
Chippewas of Lake Superior. 
Ontonagon band of Chippewas of 
Lake Superior. 


Bois6 Forte band of Chippewas. 

Fond du Lac band of Chippewas of 
Lake Superior. 

Grand Portage band of Chippewas of 
Lake Superior. 

Pillager and Lake Winnobagoshish 
bands of Chippewa. 


Mille Lac and Snake River (a) bands 
of Chippewa. 

Red Rake and Pembina bands of Chip¬ 
pewas. 

Chippewas of the Mississippi, Gull 
Lake, Pembina, and Otter Tail, Pil¬ 
lager, Chippewas. 

Lake Winnebagoshish and Pillager 
bands of Chippewas, and White Oak 
Point band of Mississippi Chippe¬ 
was. 


Blaekfeet, Blood, and Piegan. 

Assinaboiue, BrulA Gros Ventre, 
River Crow, Santee, Teton, Unkpa- 
pa, and Yanktonai Sioux. 

Mountain and River Crow.. 


Square 

miles. 

Area in 
acres. 

17i 

*11,097 

82J 

*52,684 

4 

*2,551 

104 

66, 332 

168 

J107, 509 

156 

*100,121 

81 

*51, 840 

148 

*94, 440 

95 

*61. 014 

5,000 

*3,200,000 

1,792 

1,146,672 

500 

t320, 000 

7, 940 i 

5, 081, 596 

41,330 

26,451,200 

9,800 

6, 272, 000 


Date of treaty, law, or other authority establish¬ 
ing reserve. 


Executive order, May 14, 1855; treaties of Au¬ 
gust 2, 1855, vol. 11, p. 633, and of October 18, 
1864, vol. 14, p. 657. 

Treaty of September 30, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1109. 

Sixth clause, second article, treaty of September 
30, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1109; Executive order, Sep¬ 
tember 25, 1855. 


Treaty of April 7, 1866, vol. 14, p. 765. 

Treaty of September 30,1854, vol. 10, p. 1109; actof 
Congress approved May 29,1872, voL 17, p. 190. 
Treaty of September 30, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1109. 

Treaties of February 22, 1855, vol. 10, p. 1165, of 
May 7,1864, vol. 13, p. 693, of March 19,1867, vol. 
16, p. 719; Executive orders, November 4,1873, 
and May 26. 1874. 


Treaty of October 2, 1863, vol. 13, p. 667. 


Treaty of February 22,1855, vol. 10, p. 1165; Exec¬ 
utive orders, Oct'ober29,1873, and. May 26,1874. 


1 15, and September 1, 1868; Executive orders, 
July 5,1873, and August 19, 1874; act of Con¬ 
gress approved April 15,1874, vol. 18, p. i:8; and 
Executive order, April 13, 1875. 

Treaty of May 7, 1868, vol. 15, p. 649. 
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Jocko . 

Flathead . 

Catholic . 

| Flathead, Kutenay, and Pend d’Oreille. 

| 2,240 

I 1,433,000 

Total .. 




j 53,370 

34,156,800 

NEBRASKA. 

r 


T 









Omaha . 

Omaha . 

- do . 

Omaha . 

224 

*143, 225 





69 


Sac and FoxH . 

Great Nemaha.... 

— do. 

Sac (Sauk) and Fox of the Missouri... 

13 

(d)*8, 014 

■Winnebago . 

"Winnebago . 

- do. 

Winnebago . 

171 

*109, 844 

Total . 

NEVADA. 




682 | 

436, 252 

Duck Valloy(sf) . 

Western Shoshone 


Western Shoshone . 

400 

256,000 

Moapa River . 

Nevada . 1 

Baptist . 

Kai-bab-bit, Kemahwivi (Tantawait), 
Pawipit, Pai-Ute, and Shiwits. 

2 

Jl, 000 

Pyramid Lake . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Pah-TTte (Paviotso) .. . 

503 

+322, 000 

Walker River . 

- do . 

_ do . 


498 

+318, 815 

Total . 

NEW MEXICO TERRITORY.' 

Abiquin . | 

Cimarron _ 

Presbyterian . 

Jicarilla Apache, Kapoti, and Wimi- 
nuchi Ute. 

Jicarilla Apache and Muache TTte .... 

7,403 : 

897, 815 

Mescalero Apache j 
(Fort Stanton). 

Mescalero. 

Presbyterian.] 

Mescalero and Mimbro Apache. 

891 

570,240 

Navajo (A). 1 

Navajo . 

_ do .j 

Navajo. 

6,600 

4,224,000 ; 


Treaty of July 16,1855, vol. 12, p. 975. 


Treaties of May 18, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1074, and of 
March 6,1801, voL 12. p. 1171. 

Act of Congress approved March 3, 1803, vol. 12, 
p. 819; 4th paragraph, see. 0, treaty of April 29, 
1868, vol. 15, p. 637; Executive orders, February 
27, 1866, July 20, 1866, November 16, 1867, Au¬ 
gust 31,1869, and December 31,1873. 

Treaty of March 16, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1043; selec¬ 
tions by Indians with President's approval, May 
11,1855; treaty of March 0,1865, vol. 14, p. 007; 
acts of Congress approved June 10,1872, vol. 17, 
p. 391, and of June 22, 1874, vol. 18, p. 170; deed 
to 'Winnebago Indians, dated July ill, 1874. 

Treaty of December 9,1854, vol. 11, p. 605; acts of 
Congress approved June 10, 1872, vol. 17, p. 391, 
and of August 15,1876, voL 19, p. 208. 

Treaties of May 18, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1074, and of 
March 6, 1861', vol. 12, p. 1171; acts of Congress 
approved June 10, 1872, vol. 17, p. 391, and Au¬ 
gust 15,1876, vol. 19, p. 208. 

Treaty of March 8,1865, vol. 14, p. 671; act of Con¬ 
gress approved June 22, 1874, vol. 18, p. 170; 
deed from Omaha Indians, dated July 31,1874. 


Executive order, April 16,1877. 

Executive orders, March 12, 1873, and February 
12, 1874; act of Congress approved March 3, 
1875, vol. 18, p. 445; selection approved by Sec¬ 
retary of Interior, July 3,1875. 

Executive order, March 23,1874. 

Executive order, March 19,1874. 


No reservation. 

No reservation. 

Executive orders, May 29,1873, February 2,1874, 
and October 20,1875. 

Treaty of June 1, 1868, vol. 15, p. 667, and Execu¬ 
tive order, October 29, 1878. 


(a) Not on reservation. § In Minnesota and 'Wisconsin. V. In Kansas and Nebraska. (6) Includes 5,120 acres in Kansas. (c) Includes 9,002.98 acros in Kansas. 
(g) Partly in Idaho. (A) Partly in Arizona. (d) Includes 2,802.93 acres in Kansas. * Surveyed, t Partly surveyed. J Out boundaries surveyed. 
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Schedule showing the names of Indian reservations in the United States, agencies, <fc. —Continued. 


Name of reservation. 


Agency. 


Denomination. 


Name of tribe occupying reservation. 


Square 

miles. 


Area in 
acres. 


Date of treaty, law, or other authority establish¬ 
ing reserve. 


New Mexico Tkrri- 
tobY —Continued. 


Jemez... 

Acoma. 

San Juan .... 

Picuris.! 

San Felipe... j 

Pecos. 

Cochiti. ! 

Santo Domin¬ 
go- 

Taos. 

Santa Clara.. 

Tesuque.I 

San Ildefonso 
Pojoaque ....j 


Zia 

Sandia. 

Isleta.. 
Nambe 
Laguna 
Santa Ana ... 
Zuni 


Presbyterian 


Pueblo. 


Total. 

NEW YORK. 


J17, 510 
J95, 792 
J17, 545 
+17, 461 
,+34, 767 
+18,763 
+24, 256 
J74,743 

+17, 361 
+17, 369 
+17, 471 
J17, 293 
J13, 520 
+17, 515 
|24,187 
+110, 080 
+13, 586 
+101, 511 
117, 361 


8, 201 j! 5,462,331 


Confirmed by United States patents in 1864, un¬ 
der old Spanish grants; acts of Congress ap- 
proved December 22, 1858, vol. 11, p. 374, and 
June 21, 1860, vol. 12, p. 71; and Executive or¬ 
der March 16, 1877. (See General Land Oflice 
Report for 1876, p. 242.) 


Allegany.! New York 

Cattaraugus_......_do.. 


Oil Spring . 
Oneida.. 

Onondaga.. 
Saint Regis 
Tonawanda. 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


Onondaga and Seneca. 

Cayuga, Onondaga, and Seneca. 

Seneca. 

Oneida... 

Oneida and Onondaga. 

Saint Regis. 

Cayuga and Tonawanda band of Sen 
ecas. 


i 



6,100 
14,640 
*7, 549 


Treaty of May 20,1842, vol. 7, p. 587. 

Treaties of June 30, 1802, vol. 7, p. 70, and of May 
20,1842, vol 7, p. 587. 

By arrangement with the State of New York. 

Treaty of November 11, 1794, vol. 7, p. 44, and 
arrangement with the State of New York. 

Do. 

Treaty of May 31 1796, vol. 7, p. 55. 

Treaty of November 5, 1857, vol. 12, p. 991; pur¬ 
chased by Indians, and held in trust by the 
comptroller of New York: deed dated February 
14,1862. 
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23 I 


.. do..i. Onondaga and 1 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Cheoah Boundary.. Eastern band of North Carolina Clier- 

okees. 

Qualla Boundary.!..do. 


Klamath. Klamath. Methodist. Klamath, Modok, Pai-Ute, Walpape, 

and Yahuskin band of Snake (Sho- 
' shoni). 

Malheur. Malheur.I Christian Union Pai-Ute and Snake (Shoshoni). 


Umatilla. Umatilla. \ Catholic. 

Warm Springs. j Warm Springs-j United Presbyte- 

• • | | rian. 

Total. 

UTAH TERRITORY. 

Uinta Valley. 


Total. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Uinta.j Presbyterian.. 


Cayuse, Umatilla, and Walla Walla... 
Tenino, Warm Spring, and Wasko— 


Gosi Ute, Pavant, and Uinta Ute.. 


_ Klatsop, Tsilialis, and Tainuk.. 

_ Comix d'Alene, Colville, Kalispelm, 

Kinikane, Lakc,Methau, Nepeelium, 
Pend d’Orielle, San Poel, and Spo- 
■ kane. 

t Partly surveyed. 


n j 

5.000 ^ 

• 135 

86, 366 

' ’j 

24 

15,211 

78 

50,000 ; 

102 

65, 211 

96 

*61,440 

1 1,650 

tl, 056, 000 

2,779 

tjl, 778, 560 

352 

t225, 000 

420 

725 

1208, 800 
464,000 

6,022 

3, 853, 800 

3,186 

t*2, 039, 040 

3,186 

2,039,040 

6J 

4,375 

! 

*4, 225 
2,800,000 


treaty of January ir>, lsas, v»V.7, p. 551, anil uv 
rangement between the Indians and the State 
of New York. 


Held by deed to Indians under United States 
circuit court for western district of North 
Carolina, entered at November term, 1874, con¬ 
firming the award of Rufus Barringer and 
others, dated October 23,1874, and act of Con¬ 
gress approved August 14, 1876, vol. 19, p. 139, 
and deed to Indians from Johnston and others, 
dated October 9,1876. 


Executive orders, March 14,1871, September 12, 
1872, May 15,1875, and January 28,1876. 
Unratified' treaty, August 11, 1855; Executive 
orders, November 9, 1855, and December 21, 
1865; and act of Congress approved March 3, 
1875, voL 18, p. 446. 

Treaty of June 9,1855, vol. 12, p. 945. 

464,000 Treaty of June 25,1855, vol. 12, p. 963. 


approved May 5,1864, vol. 13, p. 6 


} Outboundaries surveyed. 
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Schedule showing the names of Indian reservations in the^ United States, agencies, fc. —Continued. 


Name of reservation. 


^Agency. 


Denomination. 


Washington Tkrui- 
toky —Continued. 


Makah. 


Neah Bay. Methodist 


Name of tribe occupying reservation. 


Makah. 


Nisqually 


Puyallup 


Puyallup 
-do- 


Muckleshoot, Niskwalli, Puyallup, 
Skwawksnamisli, Stailakoom, and 
five others. 

.do. 


Slioalwater.I 

Sqnaxin Island (Klah- j 
che-min). 

Lummi (Chah-choo-sen)j 


-do .. 

-do .. 

Tulalip 


Catholic 


Muckleshoot. 


do 


do 


Slioalwater and Tsihalis. 

Niskwalli, Puyallup, Skwawksnamish, 
Stailakoom, and five others. 
Dwamish, Etakmur, Lummi, Snoho¬ 
mish, Sukwamish, and Swiwamish. 
Muckleshoot. 


Port Madison.do 

Snohomish or Tulalip.do 


..do . 


Dwamisli, Etakmur, Lummi, Snoho¬ 
mish, Sukwamish, and Swiwamish. 


.do 


.do 


Swinomish (Perry’s _do. 

Island). 

Quinaielt.. Quinaielt... 


......do ... 


.do. 


Methodist 


Holi, Kweet, Kwillehiut, andKwinaiutl 


Skokomish. 

Takama. 

Columbia.. 

Total. 

WISCONSIN. 
Lac Court Oreillcs 
Lac de Flambeau ., 


Skokomish... 

Yakama. 

Columbia 


La PointeJ. 
—do. 


Congregational ... 
Methodist. 


Congregational... 
_do.. 


Klallam, Skokomish, and Twana. 

Yakama. 

Chief Moses and his people. 


Lac Court d’Oreille band of Cliippewas 
of Lake Superior. 

Lac de Flambeau band of Chippewas 
of Lake Superior. 


Square 

miles. 

Area in i 
acres. 1 

36 

23,040 

7 

*4,717 

28 

*18, 062 

i 

*335 

2 

*1,494 | 

20 

*12,312 

5 

*3,367 j 

11 

*7,284 j 

35 

*22,490 

12 

*7,195 

350 

224, 000 

8 

*4, 987 

1,250 

t800, 000 

2,928| 

1, 894, 400 

9, 074* 

5,827, 908 

108 

*69,136 

109 

*69, 824 


Date of treaty, law, or other authority establish¬ 
ing reserve. 


Treaty of Neah Bay, January 31, 1835, vol. 12, p. 
939; Executive orders, October 20, 1872, Janu¬ 
ary 2 and October 21, 1873. 

Treaty of Medicine Creek, December 26, 1854, 
vol. 10, p. 1132; Executive order, January 20, 
1857. 

Treaty of Medicine Creek, December 26, 1854, 
vol. 10, p. 1132; Executive orders, January 20, 
1857, anil September 6, 1873. 

Executive order, September 22, 1866. 

Treaty of Medicine Creek, December 26, 1854, 
vol. 10, p. 1132. 

Treaty of Point Elliott, January 22, 1855, vol. 12, 
p. 927; Executive order, November 22. 1873. 

Executive orders, January 20, 1857, and April 9, 
1874. 

Treaty of Point Elliott, January 22, 1855, vol. 12, 
p. 927; order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
October 21, 1864. 

Treaty of Point Elliot, January 22, 1855, vol. 12, 
jn 927; Executive order, December 23, 1873. 

Treaty of Point Elliott, January 22, 1855, vol. 12, 
p. 927; Executive order, September 9, 1873. 

Treaties of Olympia, July 1, 1855, and January 
25, 1856, vol. 12, p. 971; Executive order, No¬ 
vember 4,1873. 

Treaty of Point-no-Point, January 26, 1855, vol. 
12, p. 933; Executive order, February 25, 1874. 

Treaty of Walla Walla, June 9, 1855. vol. 12, p. 
951. 

Executive order, April 19, 1879. 


Treaty of September 30, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1109; act 
of Congress approved May 29,1872, vol. 17, p. 190. 
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Da Pointo (Bad River). 

Red Cliff.. 

|_do. 

....do . 

Green Bay. 

_do. 

....do . 

....do . 

La Pointe band of Chippewas of Late 1 
Superior. 

La Pointe hand (Buffalo Chief) of 
Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

194*] 

22 

362 

102£ 

*124, 333 

*13, 993 

1231,680 

*65, 540 









Total . 




916 

586, 026 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 






W iiul Rivpr 

i Shoshone . 

Episcopal.. 

Eastern band of Shoshoni. 

2,375 

fl, 520, 000 

Total 




2, 375 

1, 520, 000 

Grand total 




258,599^ 






jl6I, 897, 058 


Treaty of September 30, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1109- 

Treaty of September 30, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1109; Kx- 
eouiivo order, February 21, 1856 (lands with¬ 
drawn by General Land Office, May 8, 1863). 

Treaties of October 18, 1848, vol. 9, p. 952, of May 
12, 1854, vol. 10, p. 1064, and of February 11, 
1856, vol. 11, p. 079. 

Treaty of February 3, 1838, vol. 7, p. 566. 

Treaties of November 24, 1848, vol. 9, p. 955, of 
February 5, 1856, vol. 11, p. 663, and of Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1856, vol. 11, p. 679; act of Congress ap¬ 
proved February 6, 1871, vol. 16, p. 404. 


Treaty of July 3, 1868, vol. 15, p. 673; acts of 
Congress approved June 22, 1874, vol. 18, p. 
166, and December 15, 1874, vol. 18, p. 291. 


‘Surveyed. tPartly surveyed. Jin Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Note.-— The spelling of the tribal names in the column “Name of tribe occupying reservation” has been submitted to Maj. J. W. Powell, and revised by him where the 
correct name of such tribes is known. In many cases corrupted names have come into such general use as to make it impolitic to change them. 
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Table of statistics relating to population, erZuctt^onJ 
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fc. t by tribes and their respective agencies. 



Educational. 

Religions. 

Vital. 

1 

g 

g 

p 

S 

p 

fe 

Number 
who can be 
accommo¬ 
dated in 
schools. 

! Number 
| attending 
No. of ! school one 
schools.; month or 
[more during 
j the year. 

Average attendance. 

Number of months during 
which school has been 
maintained. 

Amount 
expended for 
education 
during the 
year. 

^Number of Indians who can 
read. 

Number who have learned 
to read during the year. 

-J 

’3 

A 

i 

= 

1 

Number of missionaries. 

Amount contributed by re¬ 
ligious societies. 

Number of births. 

1 

g 

22 

tr 

a 

Bay. 

| 

so 

1! • 
lit 

Male. 

1 

1 - 
y 

By religious 
societies. 

75 

50 


l 


27 


25 

31 

$1, 085 







35 































































2,200 

6413 

800 


60 

650 









5 

615 


1 





640 































































74 

500 ! 

30 | 

. 

100 

70 

.... 

i 

i 

11 

42 

10 

30 

17 

47 

10! 

800 

1,420 


38 

63 

24] 

60 

37 

37 

4 

1 

. 

.... 

I 

$500 

16 

12 

200 

4 

20 

22 

100 

7 


30 


i 

18 1 

. 

I?! 

16 

. 

8 

473 

d$ 12 

































































.... 





















































































...... 


































d By agent. 
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A-c., by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 


Educational. 

Jleligious. 

Vital. 

1 

- 

•3 © 

~ * 

a 

% 

Number 
who can be 
accommo¬ 
dated in 
Schools. 

No. of 
schools. 

Number 
attending 
school one 
mouth or 
more during 
the year. 

g 

| - 

?£ j Amount i 

= ^ expended for i 
“ j education 

£ Js during the 

a j year. 

P o J 

Number of Indians who can 
read. 

Number who have learned 
to read during the year. 

X 

t£ 

P 

2 1 
s : 
& ! 

j ! £ J 

*3 i o© 1 
t. ! -s.yi 

§ j § 1 
£ 1 < 

Number of births. 

Number of deaths. 

Boarding. 

ft 

*| 
P ' 

1 

fl 

i 

| 

dumber ot 
which sell 
maintained 

By govern¬ 
ment. 

I! 
£1 ! 

j 















i 

























2 J 




3 



15 

18 

453 

40 

15 

1 

5 

202 


123 

9 678 

$3, 284 

315 

30 

4 

2 $4, 544 

90 

71 



48 





6 . 






]. 

25 

11 

209 

100 

i 


31 

33 

j 

10 4,000 

600 

90 

15 

l 1 

l! 718] 

72 

71 

145 


86 


1 

62 

14 

24 

9 720 

192 

21 

3 


1 1.400 

00 

69 




f 


















50 

66 

I, 84 

10 600 


47 

24 

! i 


20 

14 



125 





15 

3 

.... 

1 600 

81 

20 

1,500 

133 


125 

1 150 


.... 








x 

2 . 



8 C 

) 1 

3 

] 

[ 65 

»'j 45 

1 71 

j { 10 } | 2' 79® 

! 156 

1 236 

| ' 

" 

tj 5 

li 1 686 

> 35 

i 29 

450 

1 9' 


1 5 


6 ( 

) 3: 

2 9( 

) 11 4, 425 

1 •! 

I 

6 < 



1 630( 

) 64 

[ 48 


b Church collections. 
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* 

I i 
§43 

'amilies cn- 
Itnre. 

1 

Is 

If 

ans engaged 
suits. 

! 

,a 

1 

& 

1. 

O | | 

Name of agency and tribe. 



l! 

II 

3 £< 

<3^ 

8* 

1.1 

ill 


sa 


A a 

:! 

s§ 

ll 

© 


£g : ; 


% 

s 

§ Q> 

fe.S 

1 

i 

1 I 


£ 

a 

1 ■ 

I 

a 

a 

3 

a 1 


(S 

A 

a 

A 

£ 

A 

A 

A 

Dakota— Continued. 









Yankton Agency. 









Yankton Sioux. 

2,008 

762 

a650 

72 

358 

8 

500 

1 

IDAHO. 









Fort Hall Agency. 



■ 






Bannack. 

Shoshone. 

460 

1,040 

| «132 

147 

3 

598 

2 

2 

1 

Lemhi Agency. 









Mixed Shoshone, Bannack, and Sheepeater.. 

Nez Perce Agency. 



53 



54 











Fez Perc6... 

1,175 

636 

297 

12 

247 

1 

.175 

7 | 

Indians in Idaho not under an agent. 









p enf l fj’Orpillft ath! Kootpnfii 

600 








INDIAN TERRITORY. 




. 





Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency. 









Cheyenne . 

Arapaho... 

| 3,593 
■ 1,903 

| 229 

527 

11 

207 


6 

1 : 

Kiotva, Comanche , and Wichita Agency. 

| 1,138 








Kiowa. 

C/omano/he.. ... 

1,552 

315 









Apache.. 









Wichita. 

209 








¥ 


49 



750 

5 

1,107 

6 


Towaconie.... 

155 






j 247 

Keechie.... 

75 









Caddo... 

543 









Delaware. 

81 









Osage Agency. 









Osage. 

: 2,135 

]■ 273 







Kaw.. 

I 360 

600 

70 

! 620 

7 

100 

6 

Quapaw... 

1 150 

5 







Pawnee Agency. 









Pawnee. 

j 1,440 

148 

200 

5 

305 

7 

42 

10 

Ponca Agency. 









Ponca. 

Fez Perc§_;. 

t 530 

! 370 

| 32 

50 

10 

18 

8 

70 

70 ‘ 

Quapatv Agency. 









Seneca . 

235 

235 

48 

20 

90 


186 

32 

Shawnee . 

80 

80 

12 

3 

11 


34 

1 

W vandott..._. 

i 260 


5 

50 

50 


163 

14 

Confederated Peoria and ?vfia,mi . 

184 


g 

35 

83 


39 

17 

Quapaw.... 

38 


8 

8 


1 8 

3 

Ottawa... 

140 


20 

10 



48 

Modoc... 


25 

30 

1 

22 

'i f 

Stray Blade Bob and Pottawatomie . 

75 







a From report of 1878. 
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£c., by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 


Religious. Vital. 


| Number attending ill Amount * § 

o i who can be XT c i° n r m ® :sr | expended for 2 

<2 ! aecommo- j • ' 2 education js 

% ! dated in | Ij^d^rine 2 LM during the | . 

schools. m they^ g | 11 ^ ! y ear ‘ 


1 ! 




JS 


Si' 


° $ 

$ I 

ill £ 11 > £: I i I |! lill 

'a » cs ?s £ S ! to M jfzj 


i §D 


= 2-j'- r -1 s § 

S*l S : |» *3 

a-gf III M | 

g-3 i S 
£»§ ) £ 




500 40 240 1 7 146; 164 200 .$1 650 $5,715 450, 


25....! 1 12 10 


25 31 ^ I2| 18362 600 90; 


1 | ! , 


, * ! p ! +»‘& ! h 

J $ J M g» I $ 
i!!i III II 
£ £ 1 £ ! ■« £ 


1,277 200.. 


80 163J 10 7,500'.! 214j 




2 150 50! 150 


9 4, 85 


23 50 6 761. 


C 32 

li — .i< 10 

( 211 


19 41) 

10 17 > 

40 47 ) 

27 41 

7 19 ) 

15 22 S 

13 17 ) 


10 5,500 
10 1, 050 
10 5, 


| 10 5.032 1 .^ 


5 Also lot of books, maps, and Christmas presents for school children. 
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Table of statistics relating to population, education, 


Name of agency and tribe. 


Indian territory-C ontinued. 
Sac and Fox Agency. 


Absentee Shawnee. 

Sac and Fox of the Missisippi_ 

Mexican Kickapoo.* 

Citizen Pottawatomie. 

Mokohoko band of Sac and Fox . 


Union Agency. 


59 | 

* 250 |.. 


Cherokee. 20, 000 ' 20,000 ! 

Choctaw.. 16,500 i 16,500 

Creek.' 14, 500 | 14, 500 

Chickasaw. 7, 000 7, 000 : 

Seminole.; 2, 560 : 2, 560 . 


IOWA. 

Sac and Fox Agency. 

Sac and Fox. 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie Agency. 

Pottawatomie (Prairie band). 

Kickapoo. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac Agency. 

Chippewa of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 

Black River. 2, 500 

Ottawa and Chippewa.j 6,000 

Pottawatomie. j 300 

Chippewa of Lake Superior.j 1,200 

MINNESOTA. 

White Earth Agency , consolidated. 

ptmM as 

Pembina Chippewa.$ J1 ' altil - l 468 1 

Red Lake Chippewa. 

Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish Chip¬ 
pewa. 

Mississippi Chippewa at "White Oak Point.. 

Mississippi Chippewa at Mill Lac. 

Mississippi Chippewa at Gull Lake. 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet Agency. 

Blackfeet, Blood, and Piegan. 7, 500 

Crow Agency. 

Mountain Crow. 2,150 


1,501 , 

3 


6, 000 
300 
1, 200 


rr- 

; ^ 

7 


rO 

a 

8> 

i j’8 

& i 

O rf> 


s 

|| 

| i. 

!l 

£ ^ 


a a 


§ 1 Si 

•Sfl 

S3 

I § a 

3 r=M 

of In< 
during 


1 |J 

1 

3 


0 


£ ! & 

£ 




92 

3 13 

5 

5 

5 


210 






. 4, 800 

. 4,500 

. 4, 300 

>2700 


. 1, 900 



., 750 

J 




150 j 

2 j 106 

7 ! 

80 

1 | 64 


! 500 

j . i 180 

! 12 

1,000 


| 125 


.| 23 


200 


j 12 

el70 

. c200 

e75 



«90 

.■ e70 


; 296 

. 20 

5 

! . 




eFrom Report of 1878. 
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fyc., by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 



d Only 150 in vicinity of government schools. e From Report of 1878. 


Number of births. 
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$c., by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 


Educational. Religious. Vital. ^ 


Number of children of school : 
age. 

Number 
who can be 
accommo¬ 
dated in 
schools. 

No. of 
schools. 

Number 
attending 
school one 
month or 
more during 
the year. 

Average attendance. 

Number ot months (luring j 
which school has been 
maintained. 

Amount 3 

expended for ® 

education ^ 

during the ® 

year. g . 

: v'S 

Number who have learned 
to read during the year. 

NiniiJMTui'chmrh buildings. 

Number of missionaries. 

Amount contributed by re¬ 
ligious societies. 

l 

j 

& 

1 

3 

r3 

O 

§ 

fc 

Boarding. 

e? 

ft 

Boarding. 

•A-Ufi 

1 

Female. 

By govern¬ 
ment. 

By religious 
societies. 

Number of I 

450 

70 

150 

1 


25 

33 

50 

10 

$4, 000 

. 60 

5 

i 

10 


47 

38 








26 



. 









25 





- 







60 

35 










5 



$1,250 

12 

13 

17 

17 


1 


7 

10 

12 

i°j 

6200 
1, 364 

‘.i “ 

3 



13 

2 

7 











1 . 





44 

33 

105 

136 

104 

4 

3 

79 

73112 

10 

1,261 

$7,435 329 

25 

5 

2 

10,390 

39 

36 

89 





17 

ID 

16 

10 

1, 000 










ao 









.... 




■ j 




.... 

95 



50 250 

75 



50 

68 

66 

225 


110 


1 J 

j 61 

51 

66 

10 

I 582 
. 


21 

1 

i 


43 

: 35 


1. 

50 
























----- . 





















la 












.... 





















60C 








. 








j 1 

12( 















• 


6 ! From tribalf funds. 
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Table of statistics relating to population, education, 


Name of agency and tribe. 


New Mexico—C ontinued. 

Mescalero Agency. 

■o Apache... 

Hot Spring Apache . 

Navajo Agency. 

Navajo.| 11,8; 

Pueblo Agency. 


Taos. 

Picuris. 

San Jnan. 

Santa Clara. 

San Ildefonso.... 

Pojoaque. 

Nambe. 

Tesuqne. 

Cochiti.. 

Santo Domingo.. 

San Felipe. 

Jemez. 

Zia. 

Santa Ana. 

Sandia. 

Isleta. 

Laguna. 

Acoma. 

Zuni. 


NEW YOKE. 
New York Agency. 


Allegany reserve .... { fcdagas'!! 

Cattaraugus reserve. 

(.Cayugas. 

Cornplanter reserve, Senecas. 

{ Cayugas. 

Ouondag"? 8 -'-' 
Oneidas . 


Onondaga reserveQneidas^.!! 

Oneida reserve, Oneidas. 

Sai»t Regis reserve.. { 5“®.' 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Eastern Cherokees in North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee (f) .> 2,200 2,200 

a Estimated. b But little used. 


Number of Indian families en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. 

Number of mixed-blood families 
engaged in agriculture. 

Number of male Indians engaged 
in civilized pursuits. 

Number of Indian apprentices. 





| 2,900 

5 

2,000 


1,800 

100 

2,000 


170 ; 

10 

i 

300 

3 j 

222 j 

35 j 

500 

5 

28 

28 ! 

25 1 

1 1 

144 


200 

2 1 

81 


135 

2 

71 


125 

2 

31 


55 

1 | 

128 


200 ; 

1 

c By State of New York 
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by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 


Educational. Religious. Vital. 
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Table of statistics relating to population, education 
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fc., by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 



24 I 


543 , 
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Table of statistics relating to population h education, 


Xame of agency and tribe, 


« mm i a i 


Uintah Talley Agency. 


1 I I s !l! l a I I I 

1 I 1 i ■ I I Ill I 

PM 'A \ 'A 'A Jzi £ | !*5 'A 


Indians in Utah not under an agent. 


Coeur d’AI6ne . 

Spokan. 

Colville. 

Lake. 

Calispel. 

O'Kanagan.... 

San Poel. 

Methow. 


Chehalis. 

Puyallup. 

Nisqually. 

Squaxin. 

Shoal Water Bay. 

Gray’8 Harbor... 

Cowlitz. 

Cowlitz Klikatat. 

Louis River Klikatat.. 

Mud Bay. 

South Bay. 

Gig Harbor. 

Olympia. 


D’Wamish, and allied tribes .| 2,900 | 


Pantese, Pisquose, Wynatspham, Klinquit, 
Shyiks, Kowwassayee, Syawas, Seapcah, 
Skinpah, Wisham, Ochechotes, Kamilt- 
pab, Bannacks, and Pi-TJtes. 


a Taken from report of Messrs. Powell and Ingal 































































INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


fie., by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 


Educational. I Keligious. Vital. 

| : dumber ! | f| | Amount If 11 ! J* I . I f 

% who can be N f J J expended for = §§ i 2 I S £ 

® ST schools. monhT d ^ «>“cation f | = 

1,: ssar -x-H | if i d "^ tte i l l if 11 i 1 11:111 

l§ ._ 1 _||I|^ _ _ _ i? ■;•= ! 1 H 3 1 1 

8 : jf ■ jf d I « S~| I-g I ;|'| : & g| 3 3 3« 3 t 

| | 1 * : 1 * | II ll’li a I If § |s i | : 1 I” ;! 11 


75 . 35.... 1 24 $10 10 7 $412!.; 23! 16. 


.300,. 65.... 2 22 46j 65j 12 6,500j - - 


1.... 15 19| 32 12 4.5181 - 


42' 40.1.[.!.. 4|.....I-....I 6 8 

200 80 . 1 .... 28 15 32 11$ 3,801|. 46 15. 16! 11 

44 . 2 . 2 . 253 . 2 1 1 . 8 7 


60 32 . 1 ...J 22 lfr 30 11 2,500 . 20 


120 30 45 1 1 41 24 47 10$ 3,000;. 70 25 2 1 $650 8 64 


60 64 2 3 55 61! 94 12.4,300!. 200j 20 5 1;. 84 70 


701 130! ll ll 70| SO! 70 8 ! 2,911.1 30 

6 Refers only to S’Kokemish Indians. * 
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Table of statistics relating to population, education, 


Name of agency and tribe. 





WISCONSIN. 



Green Bay Agency. 


Oneida. 

Menomonee . 
Stockbridge 


La Pointe Agency. 


1,470 1,470 

1,460 ; 1,458 
155 | 155 


319 45 

350 20 

35 16 


450 ; 2 

400 : 2 j 


300 , 15 

290 40 

51 j 2 


Chippewas at Red Clift. 

Ckippewas at Bad River. 

Chippewas at Lac Courte d'Oreilles 

Chippewas at Lac dn Flambeau- 

Chippewas at Fond du Lac. 

Chippewas at Grand Portage. 

Chippewas of Boise Forte. 


726 

736 

1,056 

463 

404 

239 

342 


100 1 200 

130 | 17 

304 46 

100 20 

50 50 

20 ; 2 

100 25 


309 2 

402 2 


: 


61 

92 

63 

2 

10 


Indians in Wisconsin not under an agent. 


Winnebago. 

Pottawatomie (Prairie band) ... 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone Agency. 




Eastern Shoshone . 
Northern Arapaho 


930 

280 


1, 250 
900 



400 


200 

30 


300 

200 


1 15 


INDIANS IN INDIANA, FLORIDA, AND TEXAS. 
Miami, Seminole, Lipan, Tonkawa. 



RECAPITU 


Number of Indians in the United States exclusive of those in Alaska. 252,897 

Number of Indians who wear citizen’s dress. 138,046 

Five civilized tribes in Indian Territory: 

Number of houses occupied by Indians. 16,250 

Number of houses built during the year... 2,700 

Number of schools: boarding, 12; day, 183.. T . 195 

Number of scholars attending school one month or more during the year.'... 6,250 

Number who can be accommodated in boarding-schools, 1,150; in day-schools, 7,320. 8,470 

Amount expended for education during the year from tribal funds, $156,856; from government, 

$3,500 a..:.$160,356 

Number who can read. 33,650 

Number who have learned to read during the year. 2,650 

Number of church buildings. 131 

Number of missionaries, not included under teachers. 61 

Amount contributed by religious societies b . $1,600 

Other Indian tribes: 

Number who wear citizen’s dress. 77,486 

N umber of houses occupied by Indians.. 11,634 

a For schools among the freedmen. b Among the Seminoles. c Only partially reported. 
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$-c. } by tribes and their respective agencies —Continued. 


Religious. [ Vital. 


| Number 


i St schools. 


Number 
attending 
school one 
month or 
[more during 
the year. 


Amount j § g g I Jf | 


expended for 
education j ^ 
during tho | ® 
year. , J 

—MS 


II: 


© !* ’3! g^ 
2 ° a' o ? 
2 -2 -a -3 ti a 


1| 


J « : g i « ! a' 3 

.3 1 - .25 j= g 

J g i ■§ : a ; 12 

*1 j <3 ! *S 1 8 J 

Jl j J I ! p 

is; i:i; i 

ft fc 1 fc H 


53 49 

120 40 j 3_ 1 . i 61! 86 

114.1.! (*) I 6 6 


209 13 __ 1 .[ 16 12 

30 5 2 .... $1,088 18 27 

63 39 .... 1 200 . 


250 10 1. 


* Some Sunday-school papers. 


LATION. 


Number of Indian houses built during the year: by Indians, 993; for Indians, 218. 

Number of schools: boarding, 52; day, 107 . 

Number of teachers; male, 119; female, 157 . . 

Number of scholars attending school one month or more during the year: male, 3,965; female, 

3,228 . 

Average attendance. 

Number of children of school age d . 

Number who can be accommodated in schools: boarding, 3,461; day, 5,970. 

Amount expended for education during the year: by government, $164,702; by Iudians, tribal 

funds, $13,043: by State of New York, $16.310; by religious societies, $24,943c. 

Number of Indians who can read. 

Number who have learned to read during the year. . 

Number of Indian apprentices who have been learning trades during the year..• 

Number of church buildings. .— 

Number of missionaries, not included under teachers. . 

Amount contributed by religious societies during the year c. 

Number of births... . 

Number of deaths. 


7,193 
4,488 
34, 443 
9 431 


$54, 393 
2, 352 
2,025 


d An underestimate, many tribes not being reported. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions 



Lands. 

Pro 

luce 
year by 

Name of agency 
and tribe. 

Number of acres in ro- 
sorve. 

Number of acres tillable. 

Numbor of whites un¬ 
lawfully on reserve. 

Numbor of acres occu¬ 
pied by white intruders. 

Number of acres culti¬ 
vated during the year 
by government. 

Number of acres culti¬ 
vated during the year 
by school children. 

Number of acres culti¬ 
vated during the year 
by Indians. 

Number of acres broken 
during the year by In¬ 
dians. 

Number of allotments 
in severalty. 

1 

•s 

Bushels of corn. 

ARIZONA. 












Colorado River 
Agency. 












M 1 Y 

128, 000 

80,000 





400 

700 


1,000 

150 

Pima and Mari¬ 
copa Agency. 







p ^ 







2, 500 



6 , 000 

600 

Pima-and 

64,995 

n; ooo 





3, 500 



25, 00C 

150 

S i n Carlos Agency. 

Pimal, Aribaipa, 
Touto, Coyotero, 
Chiricabua, 
Southern and 
White Mount¬ 
ain Apaches, 
and Apache Mo- 
haves, and 
Apache Yumas . 

Moquis Pueblo 
Agency. 

250 







2, 528, 000 

1 , 600 

100 

l, 000 


10 




1 200 

Moquis Pueblo *.. 

CALIFORNIA. 

(t) 

10,000 


3,700 

7,000 







Hoopa Valley 
Agency. 












"Ffoopa 

89, 572 

207, 360 







25 




Round Valley 
Agency. 

Potter Valley, 

TJkie, Pit River, 
Redwood, Wy- 
lnckie, Concow, 
Little Lake. 

2,000 

20 

80,000 

1,200 


250 

20 


500 

300 

Tale River Agency. 
Tale, Tejon 

48, 551 

200 



25 


175 



250 

i 

i| 250 

Mission Agency. 






C oahnilla, Seranos, 
Owangos, San 
Louis Rey,Dige- 

60, 000 






800 



! n 

; 200 

COLORADO. 










Los Pinos Agency. 

TTf.o _ r 


500, 000 



3 


50 





Southern TJte 
Agency. 










XTte - - - 


8,000 










White River 
Agency. 











TJte. 

!:12, 467,200 


1.. 




10 



!. 

. 


Taken from last year’s report. t Lands included in Navajo Reserve in New Mexico. 
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and sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes. 


raised 

Indians. 

during 

the 1 

i 

Other results of Indian 
labor. 

Stock owned by Indians. j 

Per cent, of sub¬ 
sistence obtained 
by— 

Bushels of oats and bar¬ 
ley. 

Bushels of vegetables. 

Tons of hay cut. 

Feet of lumber sawed. 

Cords of wood cut. 

1 

| 

Jd 

Value of robes and furs 
sold. 

Horses. 

1 

Cattle. 

1 

Sheep. 

Indian labor in civilized 
pursuits. 

Fishing, hunting, root- 
gathering, &c. 

Issue of government ra¬ 
tions. 













10 

50 

40 













100 















100 



5,000 


20 






50 

1 , 000 


200 

5 

5 

90 








250 



5,000 

75 

25 







2,400 



2 

5 

18 

5 

90 

5 

100 


50 

226, 000 

429 



101 

1 


50 

90 

10 

15 

75 

50 


25 



50 


6 

1 

50 


50 

25 

25 

300 

1 , 200 

50 


500 

300 

$25 

1,000 

50 

400 

200 

500 

90 

10 









*5, 500 

i *25 

. *150 


*4, 500 

5 

i 45 

50 








1,500 



10 C 

1 900 


20 

80 


4C 




56C 

) 12,00< 

3, 50( 




12 E 


50 

50 


J Includes Southern Ute and Los Pinos Agencies. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions, and 


I 1 . 


§| !§£ i§£ a . 

s.a swlis wg'§ «* g £ 

*5 i*.s!'S.s's «.g«:§_§ |^s 

‘S3 .oshaso oSl'-a^ ° a 


Produce 
year by 


M 2 '& "o §d ■=> ® ® S >9 A -g a ,§ -9 

a5 >.,§■» § i 

so |s 3 krO.O'S'O s | 

}z? Ph |/25 I (25 I 


Two Kettle, Sans 
Arc, Minneeon- 
jou, and Black- 
feet Sioux. 


Crow Creek 
Agency. 

Lower Yancton- 
nais Sioux.. 


Devil'8 Lake 
Agency. 

Sisseton, Wahpo- 
ton,and Cathead 
Sioux. 


Fort Berthold 
Agency. 

Arickaree, Gros 
Ventre, and 

Mandan. 

Lower Brule 


5,000,000 201 


Lower Brul6 Sioux 

Pine Ridge (Red 
Cloud) Agency. 

Sioux. 

Rosebud (Spotted 
Tail) Agency. 

Northern Brul6, 
Loafer, W a h - 
zahzah, andMin- 
neconjou Sioux.. 

Sisseton Agency. 

Sisseton and ’Wali- 

peton Sioux. 

Standing Rock 
Agency. 

Lower Yancton- 
nais, Upper 
Yancto n n a i s , 
Uncapapa, and 
Blackfeet Sioux. 

Yankton Agency. 

Yankton Sioux.... 


Fort Sail Agency. 
Bannack and Sho¬ 
shone . 

Lemhi Agency. 
Shoshone, B a n ■ 
nack, and Sheep- 


1, 202, 330' 10, 000; 


500 .!. 1, 5001 


72' 1,776: 72 


25, 500 
15, 380 


-.1 37!.I„ 

♦Includes Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, Standing 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Continued. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions, and 


M III ilJil 1 m || i 


3 ! 3 5 5 ^ 3 Is >> 3 "S >>; S g >, 2 a .3! 3 is "3 

3 , S-3 3 £> >r2 0 >&: 3 >r& , S3 C3 3 

<3 & &■&»!& >& & s I ^ w « 


Cheyenne and A ra- 

paho. 

Kiowa , Comanche , 
and Wichita 
Agency. 

Kiowa, Comanche, 
Apache, and 


Osape Agency, j 
Kaw, Osage, and i 

Qnapaw.. 

Pawnee Agency. 

Pawnee. 

Ponca Agency. 
Ponca and Nez 

Perc6.[ 

Quapaw Agency, j 
Confederate Peo-1 
ria and Miami... j 
Qnapaw.I 


Modoc.. 

Wyandotte. 

Ottawa. 

Seneca. 

Eastern Shawnee . 
Sac and Fox 
Agency. 

Sac and Pox of the 


120| 1,064 67 .:. 12,494' 


90 70:2,535 47j.I 1,000 17,8 


100 6 *4, 857! 100;.I 2, 000 20, 0 


'2,680 100!.j. 1,500 


Cherokee. 5,031,351J 2,500,0< 

Creek. 3,215,495' 1,600,01 

Choctaw. 6, 688, 000 3, 000, 91 

Chickasaw. 4,650,935 2,300,01 

Seminole. 200,000 70,01 

Unoccupied Chero¬ 
kee lands be¬ 
tween the Cimar-i 


100th meridian.. 2, 279, 618 

Unoccupied Chero¬ 
kee lands e m -! 
braced within! 

Arapa I10 an d 
Cheyenne treatyl 
reservation, east! 
of Pawnee Reser¬ 
vation . 105,456 


vation.I 105,456;.. 

Taken from last year’s report. 


. 80, 000!.!. 350, 000 700, 000 

. 60,000 .!. 65,000 95,000 

. 90,000 . 1 . 140,000 600,000 

. 30, 000 . ; . 10, 000 420, 000 

.113,000!.|.' 400,200,000 


i With permission of the Indians who rent lands to them. 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Continued. 

raised during the 1 Other results of Indian Stock owned by Indians. ! Stance obtained 
Indians. labor. J _ 


I o • ** ■ £ 

! s5 lu £ ^ 

||| || || 


w « ; h ph 


5,150 6,500 185 .. 


o « ■ t> . H S o 


650 2,096 $30012,237 45 3,250 780 2 80 20.. 


1,556 375 67,000! 1,620 62,741 2,000 2,500 300 1,200 250 


500 1,765 4,000123,0 


8, 050 4,250 8,624 286 3,168 2,8t 


400 500 500*3,285 *29*2,046*5,363. 


100 300,000 . 7oo;.. 


1 474 1,842 .. 

11 115.. 

0 117 227 .. 

265 1,341.. 
114 406.. 

255 1,692.. 
3 84 452. 



500 700! 17 1,000 1,0 


150, 000 60, 000 .. . 15, 000 2,500 60, 000 45, 00012,000' 100 

60, 000 50, 000 .i.. 8, 000 125 45,000 35, 000 7, 500 100 

85 , 000 50 , 000 .;. 12 , 000 1,300 75 , 000 00 . 000 9 . 000 100 

40, 000 15, 000 .!. 7, 000 1,500 75, 000 30,000 ! 3, 5001 100 

1,700 1,500 .'. 3,500 7517,000 20,000 400: 100 



t Lands included in Sac and Fox Keservation. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stoclc, productions, and 


roduce 
year by 


! 

\ “I i 


ll 


3 


ll II J4 

||| 

i§ qg g£?3 §| e .'^ 

'sli'sll'sll-l 

l§!§ §) Jj1 § J J-§ |; J- 

s 5* t 3 ? H s ^ a 

3^93 a ■ > ' 2 a r ='« a 

^ jJz? 3 fa | 3 


Unoccupied C hero-j 
kee lands era-! 
braced within 
Arapalio ana 1 
Cheyenne treaty! 
reservation, west 
of Pawnee reser¬ 
vation . 3,765,488; 

Unoccupied Creek; 
lands embraced! 
within Arapaho 
and Cheyenne; 
treaty re'serva-i 
tion, north of Ci¬ 
marron River, ex¬ 
clusive of Paw-1 
nee reservation . ! 683,139; 

Unoccupied Creek; 
and Seminole; 
ceded lands east! 
of 98th meridian. 1,645, 

Unoccupied Chick-J 
asaw and Choc-, 
taw leased lands! 
west of North 1 
Pork of the Red 
River.i 1,511,576’ 

IOWA. 

Sac and Fox 
Agency. 

Sac and Pox.I 




KANSAS. 

Kansas Agency. 

Kickapoo.! 

Pottawatomie. 

Chippewa and 
Munsee., 

MICHIGAN. j 
Mackinaw Agency .! 
Chippewa of Sagi- ) 
naw, Swan Creek, 
and Black River. | 

Pottawatomie. I 

Chippewa of Lake f 

Superior. 

Ottawa and Chip¬ 
pewa .! J 


MINNESOTA. J 
White Earth I 
Agency. 

Chippewas at 

Leech Lake.! 414,4401 

Chippewas at Red! 

Lake. 3, 200, 000 1, 000, 000!. 


1, ooo! 


Chi] 


J 


irth.... 1,146,672! 552, 960 1 

* School children assist in farming. 


t Taken from last year’s report. 


I 12,000 

ll* 2,726 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Continued. 

raised during the Other results of Indian Stock owned by Indians. ^teneeobtained 
Indians. labor. I J j |jy_ 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions, and 


Produce 
year by 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Cont inued. 


raised during the ! Other results of Indian 
Indians. labor. 


Per cent, of sub- 
Stock owned by Indians. sistence obtained 
i by— 


Bushels of oats and bar¬ 
ley. 

Bushels of vegetables. 

Tons of hay out. 

% 

1 1 

I 1 
§ £ 

1 ! 

s 

1 

1 

Value of robes and furs 
sold. 

Horses. 

B 

* 

5 

o 

s 

l ' 

I 

Indian labor in civilized 
pursuits. 


11,130 





















4,150 

4,709 


150, 000. 

2,800 

4,000 

9,33b 

3 

5,785 

500 


70 


4,035 




10,000 









.:i. 

100 

1G0 








. 


_ 225 

500 



4 

105 

561 


90 




.... 50 

1 500 



10 

227 

161 


50 




. 

56 r 095 200 

' 400 



5 

158 

1 J 



700 

6,675 

1,025 

80 000 500 

400 



2 

70 

200 


' 100 

51 

2,555 

250 

, 13,600 1,300 

425 

300 

500 

[ 

2 


100 


75 

750 

i' 3,850 

' 725 

> 71,000 2,260 

500 

1,275 

389 

4 

242 

93 


55 

600 

1 1,750 

i 300 

ij _ 100 





144 

75 


100 









" 





10 

J 

50 


250 


5 



40 

10C 


50 

. 

80 


300 

1 , 

7 

’ 15 


40 













1,500 

1 2,500 

i 40 

I.1 100 

i 640 


150 


1 75. 


50 


f 411 

z u p » 

*J P 
II ® 


; Married to Indian women. 


§ Hired by Indians. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions, and 


Lands. 


Produce 
year by 


Name of agency 
and tribe. 

.9 

! 

i © 

® l 

gi 

I 2 

is 

If 

P 
° -s 

ot acres culti- 
luring tho year 1 
eminent. 

ot acres culti- 
luring the year 
ool children. 

ot acres culti- 
uring tlie year 

ot acres broken 
the year by In- 

of allotments 
severalty. 

t 

i 


| 

g 




g-O o 



J-9 

£ 

? ! 



a 

15 

1? 



3« b 

||| 


*s 

*g 


a 

si 

A 

A ft 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

w 

« ; 

NEW MEXICO. 

Abiquiu Agency. 
Jicarilla Apache.. 
Mescalero Agency. 

No lands . 





















Mescalero and 


Warm Spring 

570,240 






25 





Navajo Agency. ' 

15, 000 



14 




700 

40, OOoj 

4, 224, 000 

10, 000 

Pueblo Agency. 
Pueblo, Muache 












Ute, and Jica- 












rillo Apache.... 

NEW YORK. 

068, 091 

132, 025 





18,000 



18, 000 

72, 000 

*40 

400 



2, 666 


New YorkAgency. 
Senecas and Onon- 
dagas on Allega¬ 
ny Reservation 
Sen'ocas, Gayugas, 

30, 469 


5,320 

1, 650 

14, 200 





and Onondagas 
on Cattaraugus ; 
Reservation- 

21,680 


j *55 

410 


50 

9,030 

4,390 


6,725 

37, 475 

Senecas on Com- ! 










planter Reserva- 

640 






416 

131 

30 

251 

910 

Senecas of Tono- ! 








wanda band and 
Oneidas on To- i 
nowanda Reser- 
vation ... ..... ' 

7, 549 

■ 30, 352 - 





2,341 

994 


2,825 

10, 200 

Tuscaroras and 







Onondagas* on i 
Tuscarora Res- 












er vation.. 

5, 000 : 


?50 

175 



4, 265 

2,100 

. 

4,690' 

11, 200 

Onondagas and 





Oneidas on Onon- 
dagaReser vation 

6,100 


: *36 

500 



1, 456 

525 


480 

3,150. 

Oneidas on Oneida 






Reservation __ 

288 






250, 

144 


315 

810 

Saint Regis on 
Saint Regis Res- 






! 

14, 640; 





ervation___ 


*50 

1, 000 



4, 241 

1,220 


2,350 

2,150 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Eastern Cherokee 
Special Agency. 
Eastern Cherokee. 

OREGON. 

5, OOfl 




65,211 



15, 000 



125, 000 








Grand Eonde 












Agency. 












Molel, Clackama, 
Rogue River, 
Wapatoe, Ump¬ 












qua, and others 

61, 440 

10, OOC 


... 

20 

8 

2,619 

468 

' 600 

10,097 



* Working farms under leases approved by chiefs and New 
t Taken from Report of 1877. 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Continued. 



York State agent, by authority of laws of New York. 
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ing, bunting, i 
gathering, &c. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions, and 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Continued. 
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Table showing agricultural improvements, stock, productions, and 
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sources of subsistence of the different Indian tribes —Continued. 


! I I ! I! i! 


9, 330. 1,200 60,0 


4, 000 4, 050 


i 00, 000 150 17, 500 


518 . 525 2,700 22,700 


! Per cent, of sub- 
Stock owned by Indians. ' sistence obtained 

j fe y— 


-« n § 

= r tt 1 6 « 

7 , 3 s a | go 

s| =i ' 


210 50 45; 


50 66 17, 


500 600 100 100 .. 


in Minnesota. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Number of acres in Indian reservations*. 159,073,923 

Number of acres tillable . 24,186,255 

Number of whites unlawfully on reserves. 1, 776 

Number of acres occupied by white intruders. 93, 966 

Number of acres cultivated by the government during the year. 4, 677 

Number of acres cultivated by school children during the year. 620 

Number of acres cultivated by Indians during the year. 157, 056 

Number of acres broken by tlie government during the year. 2, 861 

Number of acres broken by Indians during the year. 24, 270 

Number of allotments made in severalty to Indians.. 2, 963 

Number of rods of fencing made during the year. 169,326 

Produce raised fluring the year. 

Bushels of wheat, by government, 15,232; by Indians, 328,637. 343, 869 

Bushels of com, by government, 10.814; by Indians, 643,286. 654,100 

Bushels of. oats and barley, by government, 17,023; by Indians, 189,054 . 206,077 

Bushels of vegetables, by government, 11,925; by Indians, 390,698 . 402, 623 

Tons of hay cut, by government, 4,698; by Indians, 48,333 . 53, 031 

Number of melons raised, by government, 200; by Indians, 234,900 .. 235,100 

Number of pumpkins raised, by government, 400 \ by Indians, 392,860 . 393, 260 

Stock owned. 

Horses, by government, 592 ; by Indians,' 199,732. 200, 324 

Mules, by government, 245; by Indians, 2,872. 3,117 

Cattle, by government, 8,295; by Indians, 68,894 .. 77,189 

Swine, by government, 448; by Indians, 32,537. 32,985 

Sheep, by government,-; by Indians, 863,525 . 863,525 

Other remits of Indian labor. 

Feet of lumber sawed. 4,793, 292 

Cords of wood cut. 85,167 

Value of robes and furs sold. $158, 089 

Number of bricks bunuKl... v . 50, 000 

Number of shingles made. 78,500 

Number of pounds of maple-sugar made. 444, 500 

Number of willow baskets made... 1, 450 

Number of barrels of fish sold. 6, 480 

Number of cords of hemlock bark pared for sale... 2, 500 

Number of pounds of snakeroot gathered. 35, 000 

Number of pounds of butter made. 1,100 

Five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. 

Number of acres under cultivation. 273,000 

Number of bushels of wheat raised. 565, 400 

Number of bushels of corn raised. 2, 015, 000 

Number of bushels of oats and barley raised. 200, 500 

Number of bushels of vegetables raised... 336, 700 

Number of tons of liay cut. 176, 500 

Number of horses owned. 45, 500 

Number of mules owned. 5, 500 

Number of cattle owned. . 272, 000 

Number of swine owned...•. 190, 000 

Number of sheep owned. 32,400 

Number of bales of cotton raised. 10, 550 

* Indian lands without agency, viz: 

Ponca Reserve in Dakota ... 96, 000 

Coeur d’A16ne Reserve in Idaho. 736,000 

Black Bob and Miami Reserves in Kansas. 35,721 

Mille Lac Reserve in Minnesotat. 61, 014 

Columbia Reserve in Washington Territory. 1, 894, 400 

Total. 2,823,135 


The Mille Lac Chippewas are under the White Earth Agency. 


















































Table showing prevailing diseases among Indians, number of cases of sickness treated, <fc. 
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Table ahowing prevailing diseases among Indians, number of cases of sickness treated, <fc.—Continued. 


Blackfeet, Mont. 

Crow, Mont... 

Flathead, Mont. 

Fort Peck, Mont. 

Great Nemaha, Nebr. 

Otoe, Nebr. 

Santee, Nebr. 

Winnebago, Nebr. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Nevada, Nev.. 

Western Shoshone, Nov. 

Mescalero, N. Mex ... 

Pueblo, N. Mex. 

Navajo, N. Mex .. . 

New York, N. Y. 

Grand Rondo, Oreg. 

Klamath, Oreg. 

Mainour, Oreg. 

Siletz, Oreg. 

Umatilla, Oreg. 

Warm Springs, Oreg. 

Uintah Valley, Utah. 

Colville, Wash. 

Neah Bay, Wash. 

Nisqually, Wash. 

Quinaielt, Wash. 

S’Kokomish, Wash. 

Tulalip, Wash. 

Yakama, Wash. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

La Pointe, Wis. 

Shoshone and Bannock, Wyo . 


Constitutional. 


nr. rv, i. iy, 2. i iv, 3. iv, 4. iv, 5. 


105 

20 I 
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LIST OF INDIAN AGENCIES ASSIGNED TO THE SEVERAL RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS. 


Friends. —Great Nemaha, Omaha and Winnebago, Otoe, and Santee, in Nebraska, 
and Pawnee, in the Indian Territory. B. Eusli Roberts, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Friends (Orthodox). —Pottawatomie and Kickapoo, in Kansas; Quapaw, Osage, 
Sae and Fox, Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita, and Cheyenne and Arapaho, in the 
Indian Territory. Dr. James E. Rhoades, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Methodist. —Hoopa Valley, Round Valley, and Tule River, in California; Yakama, 
Neah Bay, and Quinaielt, in Washington Territory; Klamath and Siletz, in Oregon ; 
Blackfeet, Crow, and Fort Peck, in Montana; Fort Hall and Lemhi, in Idaho; and 
Mackinac, in Michigan. Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid, secretary Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 805 Broadway, New York City. 

Catholic. —Tulalip and Colville, in Washington Territory; Grand Ronde, and 
Umatilla, in Oregon; Flathead, in Montana; and Standing Rock and Devil's Lake, in 
Dakota. General Charles Ewing, Catholic commissioner, Washington, D. C. 

Baptist. —Union (Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Cliickasaws, and Seminoles), in the 
Indian Territory; and Nevada, in Nevada. Rev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse, secretary Ameri¬ 
can Baptist Home Missionary Society, No. 28 Astor House offices, New York City. 

Presbyterian. —Navajo, Mescalero Apache, and Pueblo, in New Mexico; Nez 
Pereas, in Idaho; and Uintah Valley, in Utah. Rev. Dr. J. C. Lowrie, secretary Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 23 Centre street, New York City. 

Congregational. —Green Bay and La Pointe, in Wisconsin; Sisseton and Fort 
Berthold, in Dakota; and S’Kokomish, in Washington Territory, Rev. Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, secretary American Missionary Association, 56 Reade street, Neiv York City. 

Reformed.— Colorado River, Pima and Maricopa, and San Carlos, in Arizona. Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Ferris, secretary Board of Missions of Reformed Church, 34 Vesey street, New 
York City. 

Protestant Episcopal. —White Earth, in Minnesota; Crow Creek, Lower Brul6, 
Cheyenne River, Yankton, Rosebud, and Pine Ridge, in Dakota; Ponca, in Indian 
Territory; and Shoshone, in Wyoming. Rev. A. H. Twing, secretary Board of Missions of 
the Pi-otestant Episcopal Church, 30 Bible House , New York City. 

Unitarian. —Los Pinos and White River, in Colorado. Rev. Rush R. Shippen, secre¬ 
tary American Unitarian Association, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 

United Presbyterian. —Warm Springs, in Oregon. Rev. John G. Brown, D. D., 
secretary Home Mission Board United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Christain Union. —Malheur, in Oregon. Rev. J. S. Rowland, Salem, Oreg. 

Evangelical Lutheran. —Southern Ute, in Colorado. Rev. J. G. Butler, Washing- 
' ton, D. C. 



MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS, WITH THEIR 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


A. C. Barstow, chairman, Providence, R. I. 

William Stickney, secretary, New York avenue, corner Fifteenth street, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

General Clinton B. Fisk, 3 Broad street, New York City. 

David H. Jerome, Saginaw, Mich. 

E. M. Kingsley, 30 Clinton Place, New York City. 

W. H. Lyon, 483 Broadway, New York City. 

B. Rush Roberts, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Albert K. Smiley, Providence, R. I. 

Gen. George Stoneman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles Tuttle, 32 Park Place, New York City. 



Schedule of Indian agencies; also list of agents, with post-office and telegraphic addresses. 


Agency. 

Agent. 

Post-office address. 

Telegraphic address. 

ARIZONA. 




Colorado River. 

H. R. Mallorv. 

Parker, Ariz. 

Yuma, Ariz. 

Pima and Maricopa, and 

A. B. Ludlam . 

Pima Agency, Ariz., via Casa Grando. 

Pima Agency, via Casa Grande, Ariz. 

Papago. 

San Carlos. 

A. R. Chaffee, capt. U. S. A. 

Camp Thomas, Ariz. 

Camp Thomas, Ariz. 

Moquis Pueblo. 

William R. Mateer. 

Fort Defiance, Ariz., via New Mexico. 

Santa F6, N. Mex. 

CALIFORNIA. 




Hoopa Valiev. 

Maj. H. R. Mizner, U. S. A.. 

Hoopa Valley Agencv, Humboldt County, Cal. 

Areata, Cal. 

Round Valley. 

H. B. Sheldon. 

Covelo, Mendocino County, Cal. 

Ukiah, Cal. 

Tule River. 

C. G. Belknap. 

Porterville, Tulare County, Cal. 

Visalia, Cal. 

Mission. 

S. S. Lawson. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 

COLORADO. 




Los Pinos . 

Wilson M. Stanley. 

Los Pinos, Gunnison County, Colo. 

Del Norte, Colo. 

Southern Ute. 

Henry F. Page. 

Animas City, La Plata County, Colo. 

Alamosa, Colo. 

White River. 

N. C. Meeker. 

White River, Summit County, Colo. 

Rawlins, Wyo. 

DAKOTA. 




Cheyenne River. 

Theo^Schwan, captain, TJ. 

Chevenne River Agency, Ashmore County, Dak. 

Cheyenne River Agency, Dak. 

Crow Creek. 

W. E. Dougherty, captain, 
U. S. A. 

Crow Creek Agency, Buffalo County, Dak. 

Fort Thompson, Dak. 

Devil’s Lake. 

James McLaughlin. 

Fort Totten, Ramsev County, Dak... 

Jamestown, Dak. • 

Port Bert hold. 

Fort Bert hold, Stevens County, Dak. 

Fort Stevenson, Dak. 

Lower Brul6. 

W. E. Dougherty, captain, 
U. S. A. 

Lower Brule Agency, Dak., via Fort Hale. 

Crow Creek Agency, Dak. 

Pine Ridge (Red Cloud).. 

V. T. McGillycuddv. 

Pine Ridge Agencv, Dak., via Sidney. 

Pine Ridge Agency, Dak., via Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Rosebud (Spotted Tail).. 

Cicero Newell. 

Rosebud Agency, Dak., via Yankton. 

Rosebud Agency, Dak., via Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Sisseton. 

Charles Crissey. 

Sisseton Agencv, Dak., via Saint Paul, Minn. 

Herman, Minn. 

Standing Rock. ... 

J. A. Stephan .. 

Fort Yates, Dak. 

Fort Yates, via Bismarck, Dak. 

Yankton. 

W. D. E. Andrus. 

Yankton Agency, Greenwood, Charles Mix County, Dak.. 

Yankton Agency, Greenwood, Dak. 

IDAHO. 




Fort Hall. 

W. H. Dr nil son.. 

Ross Fork, Oneida County, Idaho... 

Ross Fork, Idaho. 

Lemhi. 

John A. Wright. 

Charles D. Warner. 

Lemhi Agency, Lemhi County, Idaho. 

Eagle Rock, Idaho. 

Nez Percd. 

Lewiston, Ncz Perc6 County, Idaho. 

Fort Lapwai, Idaho. 
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Schedule of Indian agencies and address of agen ts —Continued. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Clieyenne and Arapalio.. 
Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Wichita. 

Osage. 


Ponca 
Quapaw .... 
Sac and Pox 
Union. 


John D. Miles ... 
P. B. Hunt. 

L. J. Miles. 

John C. Smith ... 
W. H. Whiteman 
A. T. S. Kist .... 

John S. Shorb_ 

John Q. Tufts ... 


IOWA. 
Sac and Pox.... 


George L. Davenport 


KANSAS. 


Kansas 


H. C. Linn. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac. 

MINNESOTA. 

White Earth (consolidat¬ 
ed.) 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet. 

Crow. 

Flathead. 

Fort Peck. 

Gros Ventre. 


George W. Lee 


Chas. A. Ruffee. 


John Young.. 
A. R. Keller.. 
Peter Ronan.. 

N. S. Porter .. 
W. L. Lincoln 


NEBRASKA. 


Great Nemaha. 

Otoe. 

Santee and Plandreau.... 
Winnebago and Omaha .. 


Mahlon B. Kent 

J. W. Griest- 

Isaiah Lightner. 
Howard White . 


Post-office address. 


Cheyenne and Arapalio Agency, Darlington, Ind. T. 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita Agency, Fort Sill, Ind. T 

Osage Agency, Ind. T., via Coffeyville, Kans. 

Pawnee Agency, Ind. T. 

Ponca Agency, Ind. T., via Arkansas City, Kans. 

Seneca, Newton County, Mo. 

Sac and Fox Agency, Ind. T., via Okmulgee.. 

Muscogee, Ind. Ter. 

Tama City, Tama County, Iowa. 

Saint Mary’s, Pottawatomie County, Kans. 

Ypsilanti, Washtenaw County, Mich. 

Whito Earth Agency, Becker County, Minn. 


Telegraphic address. 


Coffeyville, Kans. 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
Winfield, Kans. 
Seneca, Mo. 
Muskogee, Ind. T. 
Muscogee, Ind. T. 


Tama City, Iowa. 
Saint Mary’s, Kans. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Detroit, Minn. 


Blackfeet Agency, Piegan P. O., Choteau County, Mont.. 

Crow Agency, Mont. 

Flathead Agency, via Missoula, Mont. 

Fort Peck Agency, Fort Buford, Dak. 

Fort Belknap, Mont.. 


Nohart, Richardson County, Nobr. 

Otoe Agency, Gage County, Nebr. .. 

Santee Agency, Knox County, Nebr. 

Winnebago Agency, Dakota County, Nebr 


Blackfeet Agency, Mont., via Fort Shaw. 

Stillwater, Mont. 

Deer Lodge, Mont., thence by mail to Flathead Agency 
via Missoula. 

Fort Buford, Dak. 

Fort Assinnaboine, Mont. 


White Cloud, Kans. 
Marysville, Kans. 
Springfield, Dak. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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NEVADA. 

Nevada. 

Western Shoshone. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Abiquiu. 

Mescalero. 

Navajo. 

Pueblo. 

NEW YORK. 

New York. 

OREGON. 


J. E. Spenser 
John How... 


B. M. Thomas.. 

S. A. Russell .. 
Galen Eastman 
B. M. Thomas . 


D. Sherman. 


Grand Ronde. 

Klamath. 

Malheur. 

Siletz. 

Umatilla. 

Warm Springs... 

UTAH. 

Uintah Valley. 


P. B. Sinnott. 

L. M. Nickerson. 
W. V. Rinehart.. 
Edmund A. Swan 
N. A. Comoyer.. 
John Smith. 


J. J. Critchlow 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Colville_ 

Neah Bay... 
Nisqually... 
Quinaielt .. - 
S’Kokomish 

Tulalip. 

Yakama 


John A. Simms. 

Charles Willoughby 

R. H. Milroy. 

Oliver Wood. 

Edwin Eells. 

John O'Keane. 

James H. Wilbur.:. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wadsworth, Nev. 

Elko, Elko County, Nev 


Wadsworth, Nev. 
Elko, Nev. 


Abiquiu Agency, Tierra Amarilla, Rio Arriba County, 
N. Mex. 

South Fork, Lincoln County, N. Mex. 

Navajo Agency, via Fort Wingate, N. Mex. 

Pueblo Agency, Santa Fe, N. Mex.. 


Santa F6, N. Mex. 

Mcsilla, N. Mex. 
Santa Fd, N. Mex. 
Santa F6, N. Mex. 


Forestville, Chautauqua County, N. Y 


Eorestville, N. Y. 


Grand Ronde, Polk County, Oreg.| Portland, Oreg. 

Klamath Agency, Lake County, Oreg.i Ashland, Oreg. 

Camp Harney, Oreg.I The Dalles, Oreg. 

Toledo, Benton County, Oreg. j Corvallis, Oreg. 

Pendleton, Umatilla County, Oreg.[ Umatilla City, Oreg. 

Warm Springs, Wasco County, Oreg.I The Dalles, Oreg. 


Uintah Valley Agency, Utah, via Green River City. Salt Lake City Utah. 


Fort Colville, Stevens County, Wash. 

Neah Bay, Wash. 

Olympia, Wash. 

Peterson’s Point, Chehalis County, Wash... 
S’Kokomish Agency, Mason County, Wash. 

Tulalip, Wash. 

Fort Simcoe, Yakama County, Wash. 


Walla Walla, Wash.' 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Olympia, Wash. 
Olympia, Wash. 
Olynypia, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Dalles, Oreg. 


Green Bay. 

La Pointe. 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone and Bannock . < 


E. Stephens . 
J. L. Mahan. 


James I. Patten 


Keshena, Shpwano County, Wis. 
Bayfield, Wis. 


Clintonville, by mail to Keshena, Wis. 
Bayfield, via Ashland, Wis. 


Fort Washakie, Sweetwater County, Wyo. 


Camp Stambaugh, Wyo. 


Inspectors : John McNeil, Saint Louis, Mo.; J. H. Hammond, Evanston, HI.; W. J. Pollock, Aurora, HI. 
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